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SOCRATES's AroLoGy,. 


17 N Eutyphron we ſaw how Socrates attacked 
E che Superſtition of the Arbenians and 
d 5 © Plarality of their Gods, by expoſin 
the Ridiculouſneſs of the Fable, with 
e w»bich their Divinity was ſtuffed; and 
by that means endeavouring- to bring 
them to the wiedge of the true God. They 
were a People devoted to Idolatry, and always upon 
their Guard againſt Innovations; witneſs the 42s of 
the Apoſtles ; where we ſee the Athenians, who were 
diſturbed at the Preaching of St. Paul, ; 

cried-.qut, He /eemeth to be a'Setter- Chap, xvii, 18, 
forth of ſtrange Gods, Now a People | 
thus difpoſed could not but be alarmed by a Doctrine ſo 
oppoſite to their Errors. But that was not the firſt 
Spring of their Hatred of Socrates. The Virtue and 
TE ' 4 3 generous 


tangue, which did not ſuit with his Genius. However, 


4 The Iniraduſtion to 
2 Liberty of that wiſe Man, procured him man 
Enemies, who, in order to get rid of a publi 
Cenſor, that always twitted them with their Vices, de- 
eried him underhand, as being an impious Fellow that 
meddled with ſuſpected Sciences, and taught the Way of 
promoting Injuſtice. n was the moſt ſervice- 
able Inſtrument in ſpreading that Calumny. His Co- 
of the Clouds ſuch an abſolute Influence u 
on the People, that it moved them to receive the Accu- 
fation brought againſt this Philoſopher more than twenty 
Years after, branding him for a profligate Wretch that 


introduced new Deities. 'The Cauſe being formally 


brought to a Trial, Socrates was obliged to appear be- 
fore his Judges, and anſwer thoſe two Sorts of Accuſers. 
Twas above all upon this Occaſion, as being the laſt Act 
of his Life, that he admirably kept up the Character of 
an ancient Philoſopher, endowed with a divine Spirit, 
and a conſummate Wiſdom; who never did an unadviſed 
Action, nor ſpoke ſo much as one Word amiſs. Even 
Death itſelf, when threatned and preſented to his View, 
could not oblige him to depart one Minute from the Paths 
of Virtue and Juſtice. He ſpealæs downright of his Inno- 
cence, and does not ſtoop to the cowardly baſe Methods 


of begging Votes, that were then in uſe. He employs 


neither the Artifice nor Varniſh of human Eloquence: 
he has no recourſe to Supplications and Tears; he does 
not bring his Wife. and Children to ſoften the-Judges 
with their Groans: and Lamentations. + His Defence 
does not ſavour of any — that's cruiging, cowardly, 
baſe or little. His Diſcourſe is high, maſculine, gene- 
rous, and becoming the Liberty of a Philoſopher. He 
gave in his Defences with ſo much Plainneſs and Simpli- 
city, that ſome of the Ancients took occaſion . from 
thence to ſay, that he did not clear himſelfof the Charge. 


Tis true, he did not ſpeak: as Perſons upon their Trial 


uſed to do. He content himſelf with ſpeak ing to the 
Judges as he uſed to do in common Diſcourſe, and with 

opoſing ſome Queſtions w his Accuſers. 80 that his 
1 tar Diſcourſe, than à ftudied Ha- 


even 
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Socrates's Apology. 4 
even this his careleſs Apology was true and to the pur- 
pole. Plato, who was then preſent, afterwards 
it into a Body: and without adding any thing to the 
Truth, formed it into a Diſcourſe, ſet off with an Elo- 


we quence, almoſt divine; which to my Mind, does infi- 
= nitely ſarpaſs all the Maſterpieces of that Nature yet 


known. No other Work can ſhew ſomuch Candor and 
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Ingenuity, joined with ſo much Force. But, after all, 
the moſt admirable Thing in bis Diſcourſe is not its Elo- 
quence, but the fine Sentiments 'tis full of. - Here Ge- 


neroſity, Reaſon, Piety, and Juſtice, are diſplayed with 
all their Splendor; and the Maxims ſcattered here and 


there may juſtly be reckoned Sacred. Who would not 
wonder at this Leſſon of Socrates ? + via. That a Priſo- 
ner arraigned ought not to make it his Buſineſi to raije 
the Pity of the e that (he. ought to affect him by 
his Reaſons, and not by his Regueſls; and procure an 
Abſolution by Tuftice, and not by Favour : for.a Judge 
is not EF on the Bench to oblige People by violating the 
Laws but to de Juſtice purſuant to them. He fear, 
to this Purpoſe, and his Oath engt to be inviclable. 
Now an honeft Men fund net follicit his Fudge to tr 
guilty of Perjury; and 4 Fudge Huld not faffer himſelf 
to be iaveighed: Elſe, two innocent Perſons will be- 
come eue Criminals. He teaches, that an honeſt Man 
ought always to ſtand op Fo let the impending 


be ever ſo great: . ought to his 
Superzors, and part with his Life when they demand it. 
Fer, 2 xere's nothing more criminal and ſcanda- 
Mar. He teaches us not to fear Death; but 


which purſues Men more ſwiftly than Death itſelf. He is 
of Opinion, that our ordinary Exerciſe ſhould be, diſ- 
of Virtue, and putting ourſelves to the Teſt of 
its Rules; for a Life without Examination ig no Life 
a? all, In one Word, this is a perfect Model of 
the due Conduct of an Man in all che Conditions 
of Life, and eſpecially of the Manner how a Perſon un- 
juſtiy accuſed ought'to defend bimſelf 


2 "ot a 1 
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Several Perſons who aſſiſted in the Court upon this 
Oceaſton, drew up Socratci's Apology; in which every 
one produced the Arguments that occurr'd to his Memory, 
or thoſe that affected him moſt; and all of them kept 
true to the loſty and magvanimous Temper of this Philo- 
ſopher. After all the reft, Xenophon compiled one upon 
the Relation of Hermogenes, the Son of Hiptonicus, for 
he himſelf was not then at Athens. Time has robbed us 
of them all, except Plato's and Xenophor's ; but tis ap- | 

rent that the one of theſe is much ſhort of the other. 

n the firſt we meet with all the Force of the greateſt 
Diſciple of Socrates, à Di ple that was preſent, = 
came near to the true whereas the other 
_ us with the Hand dein A Diſcip le ay was Ly 4 
an $ nan 1 ect Copy. However, even 
this imperfect Copy ts evidete! at the Paſſages related 1 > 
by Plato are true; for Xenophon does not only go upon | 4 
the ſame Ideas of Things, but likewife aſſures us, t 
Socrates ſpoke as he ſays he did. 1 

Do but obſerve, ſays Montagne 4 by what Regfers :$ 
Socrates rouzes up his Courage to the Hazards of War; 28 
with what Argument he fortifies his Patience againft 
Calumry, Tyranny und Death. Tou will find" nothi ng 
in all this borrowed from Arts and Sciences. The /im- 
pleſt may thive diſcern their ca Means and Podver, 
"Trs not poſfeble more to retire, or to creep more low. 70 #8 
has done Inman Natyre @ 9 Knut, , in Peotng it 
howy jog i of 2 LY URL CR Hi; Ned "is eg and 


able Helght, thnd offered is F 
24 5 Fen 1% Wy of js 5 45 
Knplia 057 its Forte. 1. an e 


prong to * IA Ariſtotle, and Hoe ue Cckſar, 45 175 
to peu and live ar Socrates Ad. Here Nits the greatiſt 
Difficulty, and the ay Degree 2 e that 10 — * 
can e „ e ; 


c 9 £ Af d [2%] "T2 N 4%, 

* From thence tis evident, a Anh, hit Secret trul 
ſpoke in that Faſhion, _ — Fe 
+ Book 3, Chap, 12. But 


N + 9 
Socrates's Apology. 7 
ZZ But before I launch into the Apology, twill be neceſ- 
=X ary to ſay ſomething of the familiar Spirit that governed 
Socrates, Which has made ſo mach Noiſe in the World. 
Some looked upon it as Chimera and Fiction; others 
== gave very different Accounts of it. 
=X "Tis needleſs to Ces that the Opinion of 2 | 
aſſigninng to every Man, from his very Birth, a particular 
3 0 or Jak to take care of Nn, is a Ray ef the 
Truth taught in the Holy Scriptures, where we hear of 
3 Men conducted by Angels, and Jeſus Chriſt himſelf fay- 
ing, that be Angels of little Children do fee the Face 
/ God in Heaven without Interruption. at cannot 
be queſtioned. Upon which Account, | Origen uſes 
VB thoſe as Catumiiiators, who would brand the Familiar 
of Socrates for a Fable. A certain Proof that he was 


IF ctuly gal by a good Genjus, is, that Wl his Lifelong 
hee was pious, temperate, and juſt; that in all Cafes he 
always Jeined in With the right Side: that he never 
X injured any Man; that he always proclaimed War againſt 
Vice, andattackedfalfe Religions ; that the whole Buſi- 
x neſs of his Life. Was to make Men more honeſt, and 
d acquaint them with Truth and Juſtice. Fo 
8 e only Difficulty is, to know how this Familiar gave 
him to underſtand its Meaning, and what was the Nature 
of that divine Voice. Doubtleſs Inſpiration was the 
Manner of Conveyance. And + Plutarch naturally leads 
us to that Thought, where he ſpeaks of the Miracles re- 
counted in Homer, who oftentimes introduces Deities 
coming to ſuccour Men, and to inſpire them with the 
Knowledge of what they ought to dg or avoid. His 
Wards are theſe; * Ve muſt ci tber 95 the Deity 5 
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tle of a moving Cauſe, or any Princi, of our Opera- 
Hons ; or elſe own that it has 10 other Way of ſuccqur: 
4 . 1 8 83 ” ; 7 


I Intbe eth Book againſt Cin. 
+ In the Life of Corio/anus, a | 
M ; -=— es out, in giving too narrow a Compaſs to the 

e 
that Paſſage, 8 God py | ſuccour Men. See the Remark upon 
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8 The Introduction 10 
ing Men, and co- ting with them, than by eallin 
1 and . Will \by... the Ideas 7 . 
into us. For it does not puſh or att upon our Bodies ; it 
influences neither our Hands nor our Feet; but by Vir- 
tue of certain Principles and Ideas, which it calls up 
within us, it ſtirs up"the ative Faculty of our Soul; and 
either puſhes on our Will, or elſe checks it, and turns it 
another Way. > 4 

But ſome will object, that at this Rate it was not a 
Voice, It was a Voice; that is, an Impreſſion upon 
the imaginative Faculty of the Soul: fuch as happens 
often while one's aſleep, and ſometimes when awake; 
when one fancies that he hears and ſees, tho” at the ſame 
Time he hears nothing, and ſees as little, This was the 


Opinion that Plutarch entertained. For he ſays, * that 
Socrates was a Man of a clear Head, of an eaſy and cam 
| Temper; that is, he was not moved by Trouble, nor 


uieted by Paſſion, and conſequently was entirely diſ- 
po ed to liſten to the Su ions of that Genius, which 
* 


Virtue of its Light alone influenced the underſtand- 
ing Part of the Soul, and made the ſame Impreſſion up- 


on it that a Voice does after it has thro' the Organs 
of the Body. Twas this Voice that Homer fo admira- 
biy deicribes, when ſpeaking of the Dream that came 
upon Agamemnon, he lays, that a divine Vice ſurrounded 
im. 

There is yet another Difficulty behind: Tis, why 
this Voice had only the Power of diverting Socrates 
from Things, and never 


ed him on to any ching: for 
Harcilius Ficinus is certainly out, in pretending to give 


—» x 

* 
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ſuch a myſterious Account of the Matter, as if the Genius 


of Socrates never 


him on, becauſe he was not of © 


a martial Spirit, and always diſſuaded him, becauſe he 


was 
him the Light e deny, and not to 


the Way to elude the Argument, by ſplitting upon 

ies, or pinning the Controverſy upon 
— pr ——__ — — 4 

'® In his Treatiſe of the Genius of Soerotc, 2 

Idle 


y heavy : as if the divine Being had only | 


i and uniform Life, and conſequently 

* 3 ſion but to be. reſerved and backward, when his Reaſon 

offered to ſollicit him either to paſs a falſe Judgment, or 

to makea wrong Step. 

In the Latin Tranſlations, this A 

g 4 with Obſcurity, 
13 it, and did not 


Socrates ' . — 
4 Idle and frivolous DifinAions. * more reaſonable and 


natural Account of the Matter, is, that Socrates was vir- 
tuous to the. laſt and always bent to take up with 
'B whatever he took to be fair and honeft ; that other 
be i Scores, he had no Buſineſs to mind, but to live a ſimple 
had no other occa- 


is covered 
becauſe the Tranſlators have not taken 


perceive that it was made 
© at three ſeveral Times, which are diſtinctly pointed to 


L in the . : now n you with, 
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| af 
AS know not, 1 8 ben the 
| Harangues of my Accuſers have made ow 


ta you: For my Part, I on, that th 
EF almoſt made me forget m — — 
fully are their Reaſons colou 
off. And yet, T de 
4 foes one Word of Truth. r 
But of all cheir 1 that which ſurprizes m1 me 
moſt, is, that they coanfel yo to beware of being ſe- 
As duced 


can afſurt you; 
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of Impudence, not to fear the Shame of having the Lye 7 
. which I am about to do, by ſhewing that 
am not at all eloquent, unleſs they call him eloquent 
who can ſpeak nothing but the Truch. If that de their 
Plea, I own myſelf a or, but not after their 
Paſhion; for I once more tell you, that they have not 
ſpoke one Word of Truth: And I am now about to diſ- 
cover to you the naked Truth, in common and ſimple 
Expreſſions, without the Ornaments of the queint Turns 
and picked Terms that ſet off their Diſcourſes. For 1 
have this Confidence in myſelf, that I ſpeak the Truth, 
and none of you otight to expect any thing elſe from 
me; and it would be very unſuitable for one of my 
Age to come before you, like a School boy with a | 
ſtudied Harangue upon a fabulous Subject. 
Wherefore the only Favour I defire and beg of you, 
is, that when you find my Defences given in the moſt 
ordinary and common Terms and Ways of Expreſſion, 
| ſuch as I am always wont to make uſe of in my ordina- 
Interviews with you on the Exchange and Publick | 
Banks, and the other Places where Þ uſed to meet you 
often; my Requeſt i, that when ye find it ſo, ye would 
not be ſurprized or incenſed againſt me, for I am about 
to tell you the Matter of Fact juſt as it ſtands. © 
Tho' I am now ſeventy Years old, yet this is the firſt 8 
Time that ever I entered this Hall: 1 am a Stranger to 
it, umcquainted with its Language and Cuſtoms. .Now 
were I a Foreigner, yon would readily grant me the 
Favour of giving in my Defenees in the Language and 
Manner of my own Country. In like Manner I now / 
beg of you, as a Stranger to this Hall, and I think m 
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* T1 cried up his El wence, in order to aggravate the In- 
Nee charged upon Rim ; Wee that he confounded the 
Foy of Juſtice, and taught the Way of putting a good Face upon 
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$00n ja JP that you'd grant me the ſame] 
| Gree al ty ays of xprefſion, which perh: 
Lye | * not ſo as Gets (they After all, it i po 
that © the may es) and only to mind whether ſpe: 


gent ; Ju y or . for that 6ught to be the Thief View of 
Js e, as the greateſt Virtue of an Orator conſiſts in 
pe nothing but the Truth, | 
"Tis Bat * = I mould firſt begin to ariſwet 
Y ike Charges of my firſt Accuſers, and afterwards co 
? L up with * latter | in their Ofdet ? For T have had 
great many Accuſers before this Cdürt theſe ſeveril 
Fears, and all of them have advanced nothing but what's 
1 falſe, I am more afraid of my. ol-Accuſers, than of 
© 4nytus and his Complices. It is 1 55 the latter diſplay 
reat deal of Eloquence ; but the 6thets are more 
Rt regarded, ſince they accofted you ſtom your In- 
© fancy, 7 wheedled you into a Belick of what Caluttintes 
they pleaſed. 
They told you, there was one Socrates, a wiſe Man, 
that | iaten Fre into the Actions of the Heavens, and the 
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hidden Treaſures in the 591955 of the Earth; who has 


blick | ſuch a dextrous Way of perplexing the Ideas of Juſtice 
u i q 4 and Truth, that he can make a ba Cauſe a good one. 

hate | 1 The Men who ſpread thoſe falſe Rumours are my moſt 

bout dangerous Enemies; for thoſe who liſten to their Sur- 


f I 3 miſes, are over perſuaded that Philoſophers taken u 
: firſt | 


with ſuch. Inquiries, believe no Gods. Beſides, theſe 

er to 3 Accuſers are very numerous, and they have had a long 
Now while to concert their Plot; ; they are now very ancient, 
e the and took Occaſion to prepoſſeſs you with that Opinion, 
> and 4 in an Age that in 1 is too credulous: For you were 
now X then but Infant for the molt pirt, or at moſt in the firſt 

© my Years of your Youth, when they laid their Accufation 


againſt me before you, and carried it on at their own leiſure, 
without any Oppoſition: And, which is yet more unjuſt, 

BY. I am not allowed to know my Accuſers. They get off 
ed the Wich ſetring up a Comedian at _ Head of the C 
e pon While all thoſe, Wo thron vy or Malice have 
- wrought you into a Belief of Refs Foods, and coh- 
tmue ſtill underhand to throw * ſame Calumiũes * 
A theſe 


tition 


” rhe A9 of Scene 
theſe Men I fay, are allowed to lie concealed : So that 


J have neither the Power of calling them to account bee: 


fore you, nor the Pleaſure of refuting — * 2 
ſence; and the only Way of defending 
with « Sadow, and Speak again 1 
whom. 

„ Wherefore cenfdir;” Md? 3 1 . to 
e two Sorts of Accuſers, thoſe who arraigned me 
a great while ago, and thoſe who ſummoned me late- 
25. and I intreat you-to believe that I lie under a neceſ- 


of gving in wy" Anſwers immediately to the firſt 1 


W is the Time then, chat J am to defend myſelf, 
and in ſo ſhort a 8 of Time, I am to endeavour to 
root out of inds a Calumny, that you have en- 
tertained a long while, and which has taken deep Root in 
them. I wiſh with all my Heart that my Defences could 
promote = 1 as well as my own, and that 

my my Apology might ſerve ſome more important Deſign, 

t of juſti 


ying myſelf: But I perceive the Diffi- fi 


culties that lie in the Way; and am not ſo blind as not 
to ſee, where all this B will terminate. God's Will 


be done. My Buſineſs is to obey the Law, and defend we 
Wo return to the firſt Original of the Charge, upon 3 


which I am ſo mach decried; and which inſ Melitus 
with a Boldneſs toarraign me before you; firs ſee what 


was the Plea of theſe my firſt 2 For their 7 


Charge muſt be put into Form, as if it were writ, and 
Affidavits made. Tis this: Socrates is an impious Man; 

with a criminal Curiofity he pretends to penetrate into 
all that paſſe: in the Heavens, and to fathom what's 
contained in the Bowels of the Earth. He has the way 
of tacks the Aſcendant to Injuſtice ; ; and is not content 


* eee of Arifoghanes and his firſt Ene- 
mies, as if it were a juſt Charge formally upon Oath ; 


- for both the Accuſer and the Priſoner. are to (wear, that 
1 2 n but Truth; "And this they called 
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e- thefe Secrets to binyelf; but communicates „ber 


'Y 2 other t. 0 4 8 ; 8 * 
VE - This is the Accuſation: The Heads of which you hart 
=E ſeen in de Comedy of A4ri/ophanes, where one Socra- 
tes is repreſented as 
that he walks upon the | 
= fooliſh Advances. Now theſe are Secrets that I am alto- 


hun 


up in a Baſket, giving out 
inds; with many other keen 


gave. my Mind to theſe 


989 E to; I never gav 

EX ſublime Sciences: Not that I deſpiſe them, or contemn 
TX thoſe who are well verſed in them, if any ſuch there be, 
ZZ left Melitus ſhould thereupon charge me with new Crimes; 
II would only give you to know, that I never meddled 
Voith theſe Sciences, as moſt of you can witneſs. 


Since ye have ſo often converſed with me, and that 


3 | there is ſo great a Number of you who know me, I con 
jure you to declare, if ever you heard me ſpeak of theſe 


things, either directly or indirectly. This may furniſh you 


Indictment are of a Piece with this, as being 9 
Untruths. And if ever you heard that I either taug 
or required à Reward for ſo doing, I'll juſtify it to be a 


Not that 1 dif thoſe who are capable to in- 


k G ſtru& and teach Men, ſuch as Gorgias of Leonti, Prodi- 
cus of Ceos, and Hippias of Blæa. For theſe great Men 
have a wonderful Talent of perſuading and retaining all 


the Youth of whatever City they ga to; young Men 
that might apply themſelves to which of their own Coun- 
try-men have a Mind to, without any Charge, are 
ſo influenced by them, that they quit their own Country- 
men, and adhere to them only, paying round Sums, and 
acknowledging infinite Obligations beſides. I have like- 
wiſe. heard, that there's yet another very ingenious Ma- 
ſer in this City, who came from Paros; for I met him 


Had you two young Herſes, would not you want to 
the Hands of ſome ſcilful Man, N 


134 The Apolagy of Söcrates. 
hüt well, for making them handſome, and giving chem 
all the good Rn they ought to have? And 1 3 = 
not this Nilful Man be ſome good Groom, or expert Huſ- i 
bandman ? Now you have two Children, what Maſter 8 
have you pitched upon for them ? om have. we 5 8 9 
Ton, that's well verſed in human and political Virtu * 
For doubtleſs you have conſidered that e ara, | 
upon the Account of your Children, Tell me then, if 0 
Wo fete of any? doubtleſs, replied Caillas. 
is it, ſaid 1; "oh 923 1 is he of; and : 1 
| are His Demands? Tis Ewenus, is 2 
J Fifty Crowns, he, from Paras; He demands 2 
venus 


ne, Whereupon I told him, 


was happy, provided it was true. that he knew the Art, | 
and could impart it to others. 
poſſeſſed of ſuch En- i 


nba, Fe AR 


N 2 4 2 n 


1. 


As for me, Gentlemen, were I 
8 Tſhhould be proud of them, and glory in them 
ut ſuch is my Misfortune, I F. Title X them, bf 4 
perceive oh beready to reply ec, ave ye dine 
then, Socrates, 3 LR accafned thefe Peng 0.4 9 
are charged ail * you never 7 more | 
Jour... 7 5 See ediled with Further . 
neſs, theſe e. on ou, ac wer foe * a Being. f 
&I | ks Honor: och the Matter flandt, that we m1 
8 paſs en unadviſed Sent rer. This, F take } it, is a juit 
| Obletiion: Whetefore Il FI It endeavour to lay before you WM 
the Occaſion of my being ſo much decried and talked of. 
Give ear to e and aſſure yourſelves, that III ſpeak I 
nothing but Truth 
The Difrepute ! "lie under, i is only ad by a Sort 
of Wiſdom within me. But what 1 is * Wiſdom? Fer- 


n = * 


* 
"I 
* 


Sen 3 — # 


"4 
— TI 


— 


not as de Serres does, viz, bec oft tua Re? What's your 

Bufinefs then? The Judges rs * well what was, Secrates's 
 Bufinefs, and erer can't be ſuppos'd to put that Queſtion 
to him. But it is very obable they might a him What Was 
that brought him thichet, or What he had done to merit thoſe 

Calomnies. Marcilius Ficings was better acquainted with the Spirit 

"of the Greek Language, for be rendered it, Quodnam tuum oft Opus ? 


haps 


t 

0 

7 

4 

* Iba ihe Words doo Mic tbh 1 5g to be et and : 
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52 os "tis me human Prudence, for r 
= g of none elſe: whereas th 8. 
mentioned but now, are wiſe above a human Pitch. 

I can ſay nothin n 


I I am a — to wo charge it upon me. 


pj | Liars, and mean „ 4 inj um Reputation. ButT 
K 1 * that you Arran would not be ſtartled, if I ſeem 


= | lr 2 tietle favourably of hag 1 mand advance 
4 | ud _ upon my own Authority, But ſhall produce. an 
1 nable Author to vouch on my behalf. For a 
Gare s of my Wiſdom, ſuch as it is, I fo you to the 
that prefides at Delphi. You are all ac- 
4 9 — with G ho Was my Companion fro 
9 8 y Infancy, and N wy like Intimacy with molt of you. 
1 Hane ied yon in yr Exile, and return dalong with 
you. So that ye cant but know what Sort ofa Man Ch 


1 


u- 

i. in was and how eager in all his Undertakings. One 
ai Day, being at Deli be bad the Boldheſs to ie thi 
„ Oracle (onde more I beg you would not be furprized with 
A What I am about to ſay} I fay, he put this Genion to 


ue Oracle. Whether chere was ever a Man in the World 
more wir than 1+ Tie Prieſtefs made Artfwer, That 
BY there was nome. Hin Brethet, who is yer alive,” 978 
Faure you that this is true. Wherefore, 1 bite yo 


l EX 4thericrs, to confider ſerioufly che Reafon Wx! pref 

_ you wick an Account of all theſe Things : Fo. it is 0h lag 
of Wt to ſhew'ydw the Spring of thoſe falſe — chat have 
al taken Air againſt me. 


When Theard the Oradle's anſwer, I put the Quieftion 
to myſelf; What does the God mean? What is the — 
den Senſe that lies coached under theſe Words? For, I 
ain; ſenſible; chat L am imitled to no Wiidom, neither 
mall nor great. What then does the God enen 
giving me out for the wiſeſt of Men, 
ace a Deity: cannot lie? Thus I con- Gods cannot lie, 
tinued a long Time in Suſpence about 
the meaning of the Oracle, till at laſt, after a great deal 
of Trouble, it came in my mind to malke this Trial. I 
went to one of our Citizens, that paſſes for one of the 
wie Men in the Town, and hoped 1 | 
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being a Perſon more wiſe than I, I ſhould refute. the $ 
Se a a When I examined this Man, who was ns of 
our Politicians, and whoſe Name, I know, is 2 3 
ſufficient Recommendation; I found that all the World I 
looked upon him as a wiſe Man, and that he had che like 
Thoughts A himſelf, but in Effect was no ſuch Man. 4 
After this Diſcovery, I made it my Buſineſs to convince 
No that he was not the Man he took hinſelf to be. 


ow this was the Occafion which rendered me odious to J | 
i * and to all thoſe w ed at hs Inter: « 


"When I parted with him, I reaſoned with myſelf, nad | A 
ny o myſelf, I am wiſer thah this Man. Tis poſſible 
he nor I know aty Thing that's good or 
N But ſtill there's this Difference ; oy ae A 
with an Opinion of his own Ne at the 
ſame Time he knows nothing z But I. as 1 know B 
nothing, ſo I pretend Ml pas "as. little. So that upon 
this Score, I dons ſelf e wiſer than he, becauſe 
I did not think ths 1 $6 Wharf did not know.  - 5 
After that I viſited another paſſed for a wiſer 
Man — Dime im inthe fame Cir I 
overy gained new Enemies. 
Homv, this Ns dd nee diſcourage — I continued to 
make the fame Ap n others. ,, I was ſenſible 8 
that by ſo doing, I drew Hatred upon myſelf, which 
gave me ſome Trouble, becauſe I dreaded the Conſe- © 
quences offt. But I was convinced that I was bound to 
prefer the- Voice of God to all Conſiderations, and to h. 
apply myſelf tothe moſt reputable Men, 
_*Tis mme in order to'find out its true Meaning. 
And now that I muſt tell you, O 4he- 
#ians, the Truth, the whole Reſult of 
iſe, my Inquiry was this: All thoſe who 
e paſſed for the wiſeſt Men, appeared to 
me to be infinitely leſs diſpoſed to Widom, thoſe 
who were not at all ſo eſteemed. 1. 
To continue the Account of all my 1 in 
order to refute the- Oracle : Haring viſited al the gre Di 
Tn" I a myſelf to the Poets, both Tra- 


gedians, 
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ans, * Dithyrambicks and others; I made no Que- 

oon, but I ſhould be catched napping, as the Saying is, 
® "hy finding myſelf far more ignorant than they. I took 
i | 1 7 ſome of 


ir moſt elaborate Performances, and put 


"ZSfhamed to tell you the Truth: But after all, ſince I muſt 
at with it, there was not one Man of the whole Com- 
any that was not more capable to diſcourſe of, and 
agu Reaſons, for the Poems, than their reſpective Au- 
iors. Thus in a little Space of Time, I diſoovered that 
Poets do not on their Work by the Meaſures of 


Jo not underſtand. The Poets ſeemed TS ou 
J me to be caſt in the ſame Mould; „nich I obferved 
Ind at the fame Time, I perceived that in his Life. 
y Reaſon of their Poetry, they looked |, ; 
pon themſelves as the wiſeſt of Men, and admirably 
ir- Fell verſed in all other Things, that have no Relation to 

. eeir Buſineſs, and which do not at all underftand. 
hen I turned my Back upon t being convinced that 
vas above them, upon the ſame Score that entitled me to 
Preference before the great Politicians. v 
XX Having done with the Poets, to conclude my Inquiry, 
I addrefled myſelf to the Tradeſmen. When I accoſted 
Dem, I was fully convinced that I underſtood nothing 
Pelonging to their Profeſſion, and that I ſhould find them 


= e e 1 : 
— — — — 2 — — 


The Poets, who compiled Hymns to the Honour of 
ee ſo called, Theſe Dithyrambs were full of a ſublime Rage, and 
onſifted of bold and new-coined Words, And accordingly, in order 
d be ſucceſaful in compiling them, there was a N of being 
ranſported with Fury and Enthuſiaſm, See our Remarks upon the 
and Ode of the fourth Book of Horace. — 

+ Poems are not made by human Wiſdom, but by 2 Sort of 
divine Inſpiration ; ay Sveyates makes it out in the Dialogue called 


18 


to be Men of clear As Ava tially Parts : 
And indeed, I was not deceived. They bows all thiae 3 | 
I was ignorant of, and upon that Score were infinitely ' 1 ; 
wiſer than 1. But after all, O Athenians, the wiſeſt q 
among them ſeemed to fall foul d upon the ſume Shelve 
with the Poets. * For every Man of them preſumed ſo 
far upon his Succeſs in the Way of his Bufmefs, thut he 
fancied himſelf to be 'admirtbly well verſed in greater 
Matters: And this extravagant Fancy alone obſcufed 
their other — — Qualities. 4 * 


Then 1 Queſtion to myſelf as arguing on the | = 
behalf of nf Oe whether I ſhould _ to | I 
continue ſuch as I was, Without either the Knowledge 1 2 
of that Sort of Men, or their Ignorance; or to be en- 
titled to both, and redteed to the ſume Citegory | # 
with them? I anſwered, both for iyfelf, and for the 
Otacle, That it was infinitely preferable to continue as1 
was. This, Gentlemen, is the Souree of that dangerous . 
and mortal Hatred and Enmity, Which raiſed all the a: 
Calumnies I am now charged with, and chriſten'd me T 8 
Wife. For all wd heir me, believe chat I know all 1 
Things: and by Virtve of that Knowledge, am enabled 
to diſcover and expoſe the Ignorance of ers. But I'am 4 

So alone , of Opinion; that there's none truly wiſe, 8 
wiſe; but God himſelf; and that the Oracle 
mieaned ſo much, in arrive us to know 
mat the urmoſt extent of human Wiſdom is no great 
Matter or, rather, chat it is juſt nothing. And Adr 3 

thi Oracle's mentioning Socrates, doubtleſs en | 

aft ix; - Wis only propoſed 'as an ce; 
__ ſignifying to all Men, that the wiſcit 
among them, is he, who, like Soc ale, | 
fined ion this Prath, 1 oſed to fortity i 
ering fixed upon "” fy 
Las 5 33 


* * 


W owe, and to obe 


a — IT CLELA 7 44m 2 — py > tine, 
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2 This ofthe i Fin þ fuſhcien , 
W Proves virit of the People of 
meddle with and judge of every Thing, 


- 
1 


They loved to 


my 


' = 
_ . 
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= 

* E N 
= 
= 1 
1 —< 
_ - 
| = 
* 


ts : 0 Enquiry, not only among my own Countrymen, but 
hat ewiſe among Strangers; in order to try if I could meet 
ely ich any that were truly wiſe ; and in Caſe j found none, 
ſeſt 4 þ act he Part of an Interpreter to the Oracle, and con- 
Ive ace the World that they are Strangers to Wiſdom. 
| fo | ois my Deſign does ſo engroſs both my Time and my 


he houghes, chat I have not Leiſufe either to meddle in 
ter abi Buſineſs, or to take Care of my pri vate Affairs: 
ad chus my Circumſtances are ſo narrow in the World, 
teaſon of that continual Service and Worſhip * which 
1 : 7 ider to God. 2 | 1 . 
to 8 Beſide, a great many young Gentlemen, who are 
ne ofrich Families, and have Time at Command, do 


af 
: — 
„ — 
* 
1 


en- illiagly engage to follow me, and take ſo much Plea- 
ory e in opferving the Method in which I confute all 
the her Men, that they afterwards endeavour to imitate me 
as | baffling thoſe they engage with: and it is not to be 
ou; Pubted Ao that they meet with a plentiful Harveſt, b 

the aſon of the infinite Number of thoſe vain Men, whc 


The Iney they know all Things, tho? at the ſame Time they 
Pow nothing, or at leaſt very little. - 900 
dled All thoſe whom they convince of their Ignorance, 


am e heir Eyes upon me, and not upon them; and 
viſe, a eit out, tert theres om Socrates, 4 "pro fitg 37 and 


t Fretch, who corrupts the Youth :* and if an 

Jody aks nem What Sorrates does, or what he teaches, 
ey know nothifg of the Matter; but to avoid being at 
BF fad; wey have recoutſe to theſe frivolous my vaches 
War te commonly caſt u Phileſophers, Ofz., That 


ame | 
ice ; Wo Rives {ntothe Heavens and the Bofom of the Earth; 
iſeſt Wat he believes in ng God, and colours bad Cauſes With a 
ate, ed Counteftmer: Por they dare not tell the true 

| fatter of Fakt, that Sorrgres is too hard for them, ag 
if; poſes them for making a Shew of knowing what 


ever know. Thas it cattieto paſs, that my ambitions, 
4181 | 7.0 $ 24 $7 0 TI. 2 


| "FT £ 185 ME * * 4 3:81 . 
* By the Worſhip and Service done to God, he means the Pains 
We took in rl World that they have no Wiſdom, and 
nat God alone is entitled to it. 


violent 


„„ 


violent, and numerous Eneniies, ſupported by a mutua 4 | 
Union, and backed by an Eloquence capable to ſeduce 


in your Minds. nt 


I did in Anſwer to the firſt; the 
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4 
Men, did a great while ago ſuggeſt to you the Calun. 
nies they hat forged againſt me; and now have take: 
off and inveigled Mclitys, Anitus, and Lycon. Mel. 


8 
t 
* 
tus ſtands by the Poets; Auytus repreſents the Politician; "hi 
l 


and T en; and Lycon appears for the Orators. 80 
that you ſee I had n to tell you in the Beginning of io 


1 iſcourſe, that I ſhould look upon it as a great 
Miracle, if in ſo ſhort a Time I could unhinge a Calumm 
that has had ſo much Time to take root and fortify itſel it 
| _— == 
This, Athenians, is the whole and the naked Truth JW 
I conceal nothing from you, and I diſguiſe as little: tho 
at the ſame Time I am not ignorant, that all my Advani! 
ces upon this Score do but exaſperate the Wound. Bu e 
even that is ſufficient Evidence that I ſpeak the Truth Wa 
and point to the true Source of theſe Imputations. ARS . 
often as you'll take the Pains to canvaſs them, whether Ie 
now or at another Time, you'll be fully convinced that i 
is ſo. Ahd this, I take, is a ſufficient Apology again 
my firſt Accuſers. = 7 
I am now come up with the latter, and ſhall endes 
vour to anſwer Melitzsz who if the World will take h 
Word for't, is à very honeſt Man, and very affectionat . 
to his Co To draw upthe inditmentin Form, u 
lry 7. He * — 125 il 
is guilty of unjuſt T bings. corraupts the Tout 
not believing Be 7 received by bis Country, ani, 
imtroducing new Deities. To examine every Article 
apart: | | 1 e. 
HFlis Plea is, that I am of Injuſtice, in corrupt 
ang the Youth. And J, 222 hand, alledge 
Melitus is a very unjuſt Man, for arraigning Men on pus 
ole to make a ſhew of taking much of Things that 
never troubled his Head with. 'This * | bs 
about to make good. I challenge you then, | 
tell me, is there nothing you mind ſo much as the pro- 
moting the Good and Integrity of young Men as muct 
us is poſſible? ah, | | * 
. 


8 
£ 
£ 


{ 
£ 
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Melitus. No, ſure there's nothing. 2 


luce 1 Socrates. But pray tell our Judges, who it is that can 
nder the Youth better? For it is not to be queſtioned, 
ken 1 ms u can tell who, ſince you make that ſo much 


eſs. In effect, ſince you have found out and 
che the Perſon that corrupts 1. you — to 
ho is able to ſet them ge * N 

hoe Melitus, you are put to a Nonp/us, and 

real e What to anſwer. Dubs dot this cover you Rk 
mm ame? Is not this a'convincing Proof that you never 
tlc inded the Education of Youth ? But once more, who 
| L it that's able to better the Youth? RIP 
ruth. ll 


oi 


Mclitns. The Laws. 2 25 
tho Socrates. That is not the Thing, my Friend. I ak 
van. b pu, Who tis? Who is the Man? For it is a plain 


Bui , me ro Warp rr gm eagerd a) verſed. in, is the 
ruth 
AM Melitus.. T tell you, Socrates, that theſe Judges; ate the 
ether en. 
hat it I Socrates. How do you mean, Malibu? What! are 
aint Fx Judges the only Men OY to inſtruct and beer 
: 4 e YOU 
ade 5 Melitus. Mot certainly A 
e hu Socrates. But are all CAA jig ee fo to do? or 
onate it only a particular Number e 
m, u Ae Hof them. 

this {Socrates} You falle ſingely'; 4 have "OT FF 2 
Fut reat Number of good Preceptors for ub. But pray, is 

hole Audience d likewiſe to better the Os 


= 


, 
; not? 
Melitus. They are all likewiſe clay. 
rupt- Socrates. what do you ſay of the Senators ? * 
w Mefitus.. The Senators can alſo do it. * 


— But, my dear Melitus, do thoſe "wid Ra 
abpue the publick Ademdlies corrupt the Youth ? Of are 
| ; capable e in like Manher to better them? 

its. They are all Iikewiſe capable. Fi 
n It will follow then, that all the 4 TH 
capable to inſtru the Youth without me? and that 
it 


15 80 on, an | 
orſes in the ſame. Condition? Can all Men. make then 
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it 1s only I who den, At what you] 3 


mean ? | | 
* Melitus. It is juft ſo. | 4 

Socrates: I muſt needs own, 33 * this meand-youl 1 8 

faſten a very, ear Müisfortune upon me. However 
anſwer me: What do you think, ar 


better, and is it only one Man that has the Secret 0% 
ſpoiling them? Or is it not juſt a contrary Caſey. tha 
is, that only one Man, or a ſmall Number of Jockeys 
know how to better them, and the reft of Mankind 
when they make uſe of them, do only ſpoil them? Now 
is not the Caſe of all other Animals juſt the ſame ? It i + 
certainly ſo, whether dos and you agree to it or not: 4 
for it would be an infinite Happineſs and e 
the Youth; if there were I one Man in the 010 
that could corrupt chem, and every body beſides were able 
to redreſs their Errors. But 3 Melitus, you have 
given ſufficient Proof, that the Education of Vouth diff 
never much diſquiet you: and upon this Occaſion you have 

inly given the orld to ner that you never minded 
However, pray | Melitus, anſwer me as to this Point, 
whether does a Man benefit more hy living with hone! 
Men, or with Knaves? Return me an Anſwer, my 4 | 
Friend, for I 4 no difficult-Queſtion to you. Is it not 
true, that wicked Men do always give ſame bad Tinc-i 
ture to thoſe who frequent their pany, and that i ; 
Men do always benefit thaſs that live with 


7 Ves, doubtleſs. | 

Soc. Is there any Man; who had rather chuſe to be 
prejudiced than to be benefited by thoſe he lives with 
Anſwer me, for the Law enjains you ſo to do. 

Mel. No, there's OS. 

Soc. But now; that me with corrupting 
and debauching the — — ether do you alledge 


Wil? did it willingly .and knowing o yin 


la 
Md. willing and knowingly. 


8 8 | 


Hoe. 
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c. How then, Meli tus, does your Wiſdom, in the 
ge you are now of, ſurpaſs mine at this Age ſo. far, 
t you know very well that wicked Men do always pre- 
ice, and good . ww frequent. Heir 
ompany; and yet auld be ſo.ignarant as) not 
au — that if I debauch any of my | BY I run 
Ri of being prejadiced by them, and at the ſame 
Time continue to draw that Evil upon myſelf both wi 
I gly and knowingly ? In this Point, Me{;z5, Ido nat 
lere you at all; neither do I think that any Man 


100 1 the World can believe you. For one of thoſę tun 
01 hings muſt be true, namely, either that I do not cor 
Hie Youth. at. al, or if I do, that Soogninfwe Wil an 
not nehout my Knowledge. Now, turn the Caſe. upan 


ich of theſe. two you will, it is plain that you are a 
mnistox and a Liar, Put the Caſe, that L corrupt 
= Youth againſt my Will, the Law does not arraign 
= en for involuntary Crimes. But jt orders that ſuch Men 

Nee guilty of them, ſhould be taken aſide, informed 
— B them, 77 * a, 15 Fg for their Errors; for tis 
ban Win, thas if Libs inflruted to the Full, Ii cet tobe 
oin N what. Lhave committed againſt my Will. Now 
ne) n have neither counſeled me nor inſtructed me; but 

oe arraigned me before a Tribunal, which the Law 
rd Provided for thoſe who deſerve Puniſhment, and mot 
"pr thoſe, who ſtand only in need of Remonſtrances. 

his, Gentlemen, is a convincing Proof of what I 
Jedged before; namely, that Melitus never minded the 
WF bought, of theſe Things. | 
But, after all, pray tell how it is that I corrupt the 
gouth, According to your Information, tis by teach- 
g them to diſown the Gods acknowledged by their 
| . and to honour ſtrange ones. Is not this your 

Flea 


Mel. It is juſt ſo. 

Sac. Then, Melitus, I conjure you, in the Name of 

U thoſe Gods whoſe Intereſt is now concerned, to ex- 

lain your Meaning more „both to me and to our 

8 for I am at a Loſs to.know, whether yon. alloy 

lat I teach the Youth to believe in any Gods, and only 
3 turn 


Soc, 
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to foreign ones; or whether you charge me with be. 
lieving no God at all, and ſhaking the Belief of other 
Thoꝰ at the Bottom I am effeQually perſuaded that there 
are Gods: ſo that Atheiſm is none of my Crime. 6 
Mel. I charge you with owning no God. 7 
Soc. Vou are a ſtrange Man! . can you talk ſo! 
What! do not I believe as other Men do, that the Su, 
and Moon are Gods + ? | 3 5 
Mel. Certainly, Athenians, he believes in no God; 
for he ſays the Sun is a Stone, and the Moon a Piece of 3 
Soc. My dear Melitus, you think you are ſpeaking to. 4 
Hnaxagoras, and treat our Judges very contemptuouſſy, 
in thinking them ſo void of Letters, as not to know! 
that the Books of Anaxagoras, the Clazomenian, art 
ſtuffed with ſuch Stories. Bekdes, would the Youth be 
at the Trouble of learning from me ſuch Things as ar 
contained in the publick Books which are ſold every Day 
in the Orcheſtra for a Drachma? This would furniſh *# 
them with a fair Opportunity of deriding Socrates, for 
attributing to himſelf ſuch Things as are not only none 
of his, but likewiſe abſurd and extra t. But pray 
tell me, do you alledge that I own no ? 8: 


1 
9 - | 


Mel. Yes I do. 1 
Soc. You advance incredible Things, my dear Melitus N 
and are not conſiſtent with yourſelf. Suffer me to tel 
ou, Athenians, that Melitus ſeems to me to be ver 
inſolent, and that he has laid this Accufation again! 
me, out of a youthful Preſumption to inſult over me Wc 
for he's come hither, as it were to try me, in propo 
ſing a Riddle, and ſaying within himſelf, I'll ſee if , tt 
crates, who paſſes for ſo wiſe a Man, will be able ti n 
diſcern that I'm upon the Banter, and advance contra 3 


2 


a> 


= 


I Socrates threw in this ironical Expreſſion, in order to expoſ 
the Ridiculouſneſs of the Religion of the Athenians, who lockel 
upon the Sun and Moon as Gods, which are only the Work © 
God's Hands, : ö 
c dicton 


9 The Apolog y of Socrates. 2 5 
ntry BY ictory Things, or if I can gull him and all the Andi- 


\ be. ce. In effect, his Information preſents us with a pal- 
ble Contradiction: as if he had ſaid, Socrates is guilty 
here — /:ju/tice in ooning no Gods, and in o Goode. And 
his is Banter all over. That's the Notion I have of it. 
XS beg you would liſten to me, and, purſuant to my firſt 
- ſo! WMcequeſt, would not be incens'd againſt me for addreſſing 


Sun ou in my ordinary Way of ſpeaking. 
8 Anſwer me Melitus; is there any Man in the World 
3 YZ at believes that there are human Things, and yet de- 
J 0 


ce of ies the Being of Men? Pray anſwer, and do not make 
1 o much Noiſe. Is there any Man who believes that 
ng to here are certain Rules for managing of Horſes, and yet 
u believes there is no ſuch Thin as a Horſe ? Is there 
ay Man that troubles himſelf with Tunes for a Flute, 
\ are ind yet believes that no Man can play upon it? There's 
th be do ſuch Man to be ſure: for fince you will not anſwer 
as are yourſelf, Fil anſwer for you. But pray anſwer me to 
Da his Point: Is there any Man that believes Divine Things, 
ad yet denies the Being of a God? 
Mel. No, certainly there's none. 
Soc. What Pains have I taken to wreſt that Word out 
f you! * You acknowledge then that I believe and 
aa h the Being of Deities. So that whether they be rew 
r old, you fti:1 own that I believe in Deities. And to 
his purpoſe you ſwore in your Information. Now, if 


* 


* Theſe Paſſages are more important than at firſt View they 
ſeem to be, Whoever believes that there are ſuch Creatures as 
he Children of Gods, believes that there are Geds, The acknow- 
edsing of Angels implics the Belief of Gods: which is the Thing 
bt crates points to. Iheſe inferior Gods are Children and Mi- 
ble tn niſters of the ſupreme God, the God of Gods. Now Socrates own'd 
ontra Fan infinite Number of theſe ſubordinate Brings, which he look'd 
open as a continued Chain deſcended from the Throne of God to 
the Earth, and as the Bonds of Commerce betwecn Ged and Men, 
and the Medium which unites Heaven and Earth. This Notion of 
his might be taken from Hemer's myſterious Chain; or perhaps he 
had heard of Jacob's Ladder, the Top whereof reach'd to Heaven, 
when the Foot ſtood upon the Earth; upon which the Angels of 
God aſcended and deſcended, Gen. xxvii. 12. 
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26 The Apology of Socrates. 'Y 
i I believe that there are Deities, I muſt neceſſarily ſup. 
5 fe that there are Gods. Is it not ſo? Yes, doubtleſs. 1 
| Fake your Silence for Conſent. But theſe Deities or 
1 Demons, do not we take them for Gods, or the Chil. 
If dren of Gods! Anſwer me, 
'TH Mel. Y es, doubtleſs. 
| Soc. And by conſequence you acknowledge that I be. 
| lieve there are Demons, and that theſe Demons are Gods. 
'vF You have now a fair Proof of my Allegation ; namely, 
| | that you propos'd to me a Riddle, in order to divert 
. yourſelf to my Coſt, in alledging that I own'd no 
| Gods, and yet believe there are Demons. For if De- 


n ie ee ti. wo © 


| : 
. mons are Children of God, or Baſtards, if you will, 
1 ſince they are ſaid to be born of Nymphs or other 
[| 
| 


ENS. 


= 
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| [| Women, who is the Man that owns the Children of 
1 Gods, and yet denies the Being of the Gods themſel ves? 
This is as great an Abſurdity, as if one ſpoke of Colts 
and Eaglets, and yet denied the Being of Horſes or Ea- 
gles. So that, Melitus, tis a plain Caſe, that you laid 
this Accuſation againſt me, in order to make Trial of my 
Parts; or elſe you muſt own that you have no lawful 
Pretence for citing me before this Tribunal. For yo 
will never convince any Man who has one Grain of 
Senſe, that the ſame Man who believes there are ſuch 
Things as relate to the Gods and to Demons, does yet be- 
lieve that there are neither Demons, nor Gods, nor 
Heroes. That's altogether impoſlible. But I need not. 
enlarge my Defences before you, Athenians: what 19h 
have already ſaid will ſuffice to make it out, that I am Fr 
. 
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+ Socrates ſpeaks thus in compliance with the Opinion of the 1 
People, who believ'd the Demons ow'd their Being to the Corre- 
ſ nce of the Gods with their Nymphs or Women, Now upon 

is Occaſion, it was not his Buſineſs to attack that Error. Ii; 
certain, that Socrates was not of that Opinion; for he had learnt 
of Pythagoras, that Demons or Angels and Heroes, that is de- 
vout Men and Saints, are the Sons of God, becauſe they derive 
from him their Being, as Light owes its Original to a luminous 
Body. And in his Timeus, ſpeaking of the Generation of An- 
gels, or Demons, he ſays, tis above the Reach of human Nature. 
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5 The Apology of Socrates. 27 
ſup- bot guilty of Injuſtice, and that Melirus's Charge is 
tles. ZFÞroundlets. 

s Oo! As for what I told you in the begin- 
>hil- ming. about drawing the Hatred of the The Hatred and 


Envy of the Peo- 
ple is always per- 
nicious to honeſt 


Citizens upon me, you may reſt ſatis- 
Sed that it is juſt ſo; and that if I die, 


[ be- owe my Death, not to Melitus, nor per, 

ods, to Axytus, but to that Spirit of Hatred 

nely, and Envy that reigns among the People, which has ruin'd 
ivert ſo many honeſt Men, and will ſtill continue to bring 

| no others to the like Fate. For it is not to be hoped that 
De- my Death will conclude the Tragedy. Were it ſo, my 
will, 4 Life would be but too well ſpent. 

>ther 38 But perhaps ſome will ſay, Are not you aſham'd, So- 
n of rxrates, that you apply'd yourſelf to a Study that now puts 
ves? Heu in Danger of your Life? To this Objection I'll 


Colts give you a ſatisfying Anſwer. Whoever is the Man 
Ea. that puts it to me, I muſt tell him, that he's much out, 
| laid in believing that a Man of any Valour or Vertue ought 
f my to regard the Conſiderations of Death or Life. The 
fal only Thing he ought to mind in all his Enterprizes, is, 
you Ro bn that his Actions be juſt, and ſuch as become an 
in of honeſt Man. Otherwiſe it would follow from your Pro- 
ſuch poſition, that the Demi-Gods who died at the Siege of 
et be- Frey, were all of em imprudent, eſpecially the Son of 
nor W hetis, who was infinitely more careful to avoid Shame 
d not 3 han Death; inſomuch that his Mother ſeeing him im- 
hat 1 patient to kill Hector, accoſted him, as I remember, in 
I amFrheſe Terms: + My Son, if you revenge the Death of Pa- 
troclus, by Killing Hector, you'll certainly die yourſelf. 
— Now her Son was ſo little moy'd by her Threats, and 


< 


bete. ontemn'd Death ſo much, that he was infinitely more 
Corre. afraid to live like a Coward, and not reſent the Death of 
w upon his Friends. May I die immediately (ſaid he) provided 

"Tis 84 do but puniſh the Murderer of Patroclus ; provided I 
learnt 4% not lie expos'd to Contempt, and accounted an uſeleſs 
is de. Burden to the Earth. | 
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Now what do you think? Does he ſtand upon the | 


Conſideration of Danger and Death? It is a certain 


Truth, Athenians, that every Man who has pick'd out 
to himſelf an honourable Poſt, or is put into it by his 


Superiors, ought to ſtand up ſteadily, 
Shame is more to maugre all the Danger that ſurround; 
be dreaded than hi . | deri ith D h 
Deark. m, without conſi ering either Death, 
or what is yet more terrible, but bend- 

ing his whole Care to avoid Shame. 

So that I ſhould be guilty of a monſtrous Crime, it 
alter the faithful Services I have done, in expoſing my 
Lite ſo often in the Poſts I was preferr'd to by our Ge- 
nerals, at Potidea, Amphijolis, and Delium, I ſhould 
now be ſo tranſported with the Fear of Death, or any 
other Danger, as to abandon the Poſt in which God has 


now placed me, enjoining me to ſpend my Life-time in 


the Study of Philoſophy, in examining myſelf and others. 


That indeed would be a criminal Deſertion, and would 


juſtly occaſion the Arraignment of me before this T'ribu- 


£54 a 

* * 
A * 
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nal, as being a profligate Man, that owns no Gods, diſ- 


obeys an Oracle, fears Death, and believes himſelf wiſe. 
For to fear Death, is nothing elſe but 
What is the Fear to believe ourſelves to be wife when 
of Death, we are not; and to fancy that we 
know what we do not know. In ef- 


ſect no body knows Death; no body can tell but it may 8 


It is the greateſt 
Benefit to juſt 


be the greateſt Benefit of Mankind: and 
yet Men are afraid on't, as if they knew / 


Men certainly that it were the greateſt of 
Evils. Now is not this a fcandalous Br 
Ignorance for Men to fancy they know what they do 


not know ? 


For my Part I differ in that Point from all other Men; 
and if in any thing I ſeem more wiſe than they, it is in 
this, that as I do not know what paſſes in the Regions 
below, ſo I do not pretend to know it. All that I 
know is this, hat there's nothing more 
criminal or ſcardzlos, than to be guilty E. 
not «nl, er m nel, Of an unjuſt Thing, and todiſcbey thioſe I 
but ſhameful. Who are better than we, or placed above | 


Piſobedience to 
our. Superiors is 


us, 


1 The Apology of Socrates. 29 
he 18. whether Gods or Men. So that I ſhall never dread 
un or endeavour to avoid thoſe Evils that I do not know; 
Mut and which, for any Thing I know, may really be good. 
his But I ſhall always dread and avoid thoſe Evils which I 
ly, xertainly know to be ſuch. 

1095 Now, after all the Solicitations of Anytus, in repre- 

th, enting to you the Neceflity of bringing me to a Trial, 

d- and now that I am upon it, that you cannot diſpence 
*Svith my Life, leſt your Sons who are already ſo much 

if addicted to 4 Doctrine ſhould be entirely corrupted : 
4 I fa 


my appoſing, y, that after all theſe Remonſtrances, you 
e- Mould fay to me, Socrates, we have no regard to the 
uld allegations of Hry:as; we diſmiſs and abſolve you, but 
ny upon this Condition, that you ſhall give over the Pur- 
has uit of your Philoſophy and wanted Enquiries; and in 
in ¶caſe you be found guilty of a Relapſe, you ſhall certain- 
ers. ly die. If you caſt my Abſolution upon theſe Terms, I 


uld FRanſwer you, Athenians, That I honour and love you, 


bu - but that I'll rather obey God than you; and that while I 
diſ- ie I'll never abandon the Exerciſe of Philoſophy, in 
iſe. Jadmoniſhing and checking you according to my uſual 
but Cuſtom; and addreſſing myſelf to every one I meet, in 
hen his Faſhion : Sirce you are /o honeſt a Man, ond a Citi- 


we ren of the famouſeſt City in the World, equally renown'd 
ef- fer Wiſdom and Valour, are not you aſham'd to make it 
may our whole Buſincſi to amaſs Riches, andto purchaſe Glory, 
and Credit and Honcur; and at the ſame Time to ſlight 
new te Treaſurcs of Prudence, Truth and Wiſdom, and 
t of rot to think of improving your Soul to the higheſt Per- 
lous ectiom it is capable of If any Man denies this to 
do a be his Caſe, and maintains, that he minds the 
=X Concerns cf his Soul, I will not take 

len; his Word for't, but I'll interrogate, wig, is 2 
is 10 examine, and confute him: if I find Treafure that 
ions that he is not truly vertnous, but makes Death itſelf can- . 
at I Fa ſhew of being ſuch, I'll make him a- not rob us of. 
nore WF ſham'd and twit him with his Igno- 

ulty rance, in preferring vile and periſhing Things to thoſe 
thoſe which are infinitely more valuable, and will never part 
bove from us. "I | | 


us, 5 B 3 In 
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In this Faſhion will I diſcourſe the Young and the Old, 
the Citizens and Foreigners; but above all, you Citi. 7 
zens, for whom I am moſt concern'd. For, be it known ©: 
to you, that I am commiſhon'd by God ſo to do; and 
I'm fully perſuaded that your City never enjoy'd ſo 


great an Advantage, as this my continu'd Service to 
God. All my Buſineſs is to perſuade you, both Young 
and Old, that you ought not to doat ſo much-upon your 
Body, your Riches, and other Things you are fond of, 

but ſhould love your Souls. I ever tell 


Riches and all you, that Vertue does not flow from 


8 3 = Riches; but on the contrary, that 


Vertue, Riches ſpring from Vertue ; and that 


all other Advantages accruing to Men, 


whether in publick or private Stations, take Riſe from 


the ſame Fountain. 


If by ſpeaking theſe Things J corrupt the Youth, then 
of Neceſlity the Poiſon muſt lie in thoſe Maxims : for if 
they alledge that I advance any Thing different from thoſe, 7 
they either are miſtaken, or impoſe upon you. After 
that, I have only to ſay, that whether you do as Anytus 7 


— — 


defires or not; whether you diſmiſs me or detain me; y 
I ſhall never act contrary to them, tho? I were to die for- 


it a thouſand Times. Be not diſturb'd, Athenians, at 


What I've ſaid, but vouchſafe me the Favour of a pa- 
tient hearing: as I take it, your Patience will not be in 


vain; for I have ſeveral other Things to acquaint you 


with; which may be of Uſe to you. You may aſſure 1 | 


yourſelves, that if you put me to Death, me who love 
your City ſo paſſionately, you'll prejudice yourſelves 7 


more than me. Neither Azytus nor Melitus can hurt 7 | 
me: 'tis impoſſible they ſhould. For 


Ill Men cannot God does not permit that the better 1 
do any real In- ſort of Men ſhould be injur'd by thoſe 


jury to the who are worſe. All Men may kill us, 
Good, or put us to au or beſpatter us with 
Calumnies ; and queſtionleſs Auytus and 


the reſt look upon theſe Things as great Evils, but for |. 
my Part I am not of their i? ar wag In my mind, the 
oing what Anytus does in 

Ter- 8 


greateſt of all Evils is the 
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perſecuting an innocent Perſon, and endeavouring to 
iti- Rake away his Life by flagrant Injuſtice. | 
So that upon this Occaſion, Athenians, tis not out of 
ſove to myſelf, but out of love to you, that J make this 
ſo Pefence. Do not Sin againſt God by your Sentence, 
and prove unmindful of the Preſent he has made you. 
ng For if you condemn me to Death, you will not eafily 
dur ght upon ſuch another Citizen, whom God has united 
of, Ro your City, + like a Fly to a Horſe, (tho' perhaps you 
tell "Fay look upon the Compariſon as ridiculous) the Horſe 
om eing generous and {prightly, but heavy by reaſon of 
Eis Fatneſs, and ſtanding in Need of ſomething to rouze 
And awaken him. As I take it, God has pitch'd upon 
ine, to rouze and ſpur you up, and to be . among 
om pou: and upon my Word you'll ſcarce light on another 
hat will perform his Office as I have done. So, if you 

hen believe me, you'll diſmiſs me. | 

But perhaps, like Men awaken'd when they have 
oſe, Mind to ſleep, you'll be uneaſy, and reject my Advice, 
fter and in Compliance with Anytus's Paſſion, will condemn 


ytus me upon very ſlight Grounds. Let it be ſo. But then 

ne; pou'll paſs the Remainder of your Life in a profound 

for Lethargy, unleſs God takes a particular Care of you, and 
at ſend you another Man like me. 


pa- But to make it out that tis God who united me to your 

2 in City, I 2 you with an infallible Proof, viz. That 
you there's ſomething more than human in my neglecting 
lure my own private Affairs for ſo many Years, a devo- 
ting myſelf wholly to your Intereſt, by taking you aſide 
one after another, like a Father, or an elder Brother, 
and inceſſantly exhorting you to apply yourſelves to 
Vertue. 


F 
* 
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3 + When Socrates ſays, They would look upon his Compariſon 
as ridiculous, he twits the Athenians with the Delicacy and 
Niceneſs of their Ears and Taſte: for the Compariſon is not at 
9 p — 2 as being much the ſame with that made Uſe of by 
tbe Prophet Feremiab, ch. xlvi. 20. Egypt is like a air Hei fer 
the but Deftruftion cometh out of the North, TAP ha 
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32 The Apology of Socrates. 
Had I reap'd any Benefit or Advantage by my Exhor- 


2 


tations, you might have ſomething to ſay: but you fee 
my very Accuſers, who revile me with ſo much Impu- 
dence, have not had the Face to charge me with thar, | 
nor to offer the leaſt Evidence of my demanding any | 


Reward; and befides my Poverty 15 an Evidence for me 
that cannot lye. 


Tis poſſible ſome may think it ſtrange and unaccoun- 


table, that I ſhould have meddlcd in giving private Ad- 
vices, and yet had not the Courage to appear in the 


Conventions of the People to afhit my Country wich 
Counſel. The Thing that hindered me ſo to do, Ar. 


niang, Was this familiar Spirit, this divine Voice, that 


—— 
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ye have often heard me ſpeak of, and that Melitus has 


endeavour'd fo much to ridicule. This Spirit has ſtuck Wl 


by me from my Infancy: tis a Voice that does no: 
{peat but when it means to take me off from ſome Re- 


ſolution ; for it never preſſes me to undertake any Thing. 
It always thwarted me when I meant to meddle in the 
Affairs of State, and that very ſeaſonably: for had | 
embarked in ſuch Matters, I had long e'er now beea 8 


out of the World, and had neither benefited you ner 


myſelf. Pray be not diſturb'd if I ſpeak my Mind with- 
oat Diſguiſe. Whoever offers frankly and generouſly to 
oppoſe the whole Body of a People, whether you or 
others, and means to hinder the Commiſſion of Iniquity Þ 
in the City, will never eſcape with Impunity. "Tis Þ 
abſolutely neceſſary that he who ſtands up for Juſtice, 7 
ſhould hve a plain private Life, remote — publick 
Stations. This I'll make good, not by Words, but by 


Matter of Fact; upon which I know ye lay much 
Streſs, | | 


Give ear to the Relation of my Adventures, and you'll | 


pnd that I am uncapable of yielding to any Man, for 
fear of Death, in an unjuſt Thing ; and that by Reaſon 
of my not complying, I muſt . unavoidably fatl a Sacri- 
fice to Injuſtice. I am about to talk of Things that in- 
deed are diſagreeable, but at the ſame Time are very 
true, and ſuch as have been tranſacted in your own 
Councils. 


You 
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You know, Athenians, that I never bore any Magi- 


* Pracy *, but was only a Senator. Our Antiochian Tribe 
pu- as juſt come in their Turn to the PHantgum, when, 
, ontrary to all the Laws, you at the ſame Time reſolv'd 
Ws Jo indict the ten Generals, for not taking 2 interring 
me e Corps of thoſe who were kill'd or drown'd in the 
Sea-Fight at the Iſles of A ginuſæ; and would not con- 
an: eſcend to try them ſeparately: a Piece of Injuſtice that 
Id. ou afterwards was ſenſible of, and (a) regretted. Now 
the was only Senator, who upon that Occaſion dar'd to 
i, tand up and oppoſe the Violation of the Laws. I pro- 
7 eſted againſt your Decree, (5) and notwithſtanding all 


*ZOrators that were preparing an Accuſation againſt me, I 
: 3B hoſe rather to endanger myſelf on the Side of the Law- 
and Juſtice, than to ſuffer myſelf to be frighted by Chains, 


* 4 or Death, into a tame Compliance with ſuch horrid Ini- 
+ FO Uity. 

his happened under the popular Form of Govern- 

ment: but after the Eſtabliſhment of Oligarchy, the 

thirty Tyrants (c) ſent for me and fourteen more to the 

ner (4 Tholus and order'd us to bring Leon from Salamina, 

9 in order to be put to Death (e); for by ſuch Orders 


to they meant to caſt the Odium of their ill Actions upon 


or ſereral Perſons. Upon this Occaſion I gave them to 
10 — — as 
1 15 5 | 
ice, The People of Athens were divided into Tribes, and fifty Men 


. ET vere choſen by turns out of each, who govern'd thirty-five Days; 
and were call'd Prytani, or Senators. 

= || This Battle was fought by Callicratides, the Lacedemonian 

© General, againſt the ten Atheman Generals, who obtained the 

Victory. Vid. Xeneph, Lib, 1, Hiſlor. Grec. 

(ga) They afterwards repented of what they had done, and or- 


4 dered the Seducers of the People to be proſecuted for Defama- | 
tion. | | 


on % Xenophon gives the very ſame Teſtimony of Socrates. 

CT1- F (e) The thirty Tyrants were ſet up in the firſt Year of the gath 

in-! Olymp. being the 64th or 65th of Socrates's Age. ; 

r (4) The Thelus was a Sort of Clerks Office, where the Prytani 
7 I dined, and the Clerks fat, 

Wi BY (e) In the ſecond Year of the 39th Olymp. | 


B 5 know 


34 The Apology of Socrates. = 
know, not by Words, but by Deeds, that to ſpeal: 
coarſly, I made no Account of Death, and that my on) 
Care was to avoid the Commiſſion of * * and In- 
Juſtice, Notwithſtanding the Greatneſs of theſe thirty 
Tyrants, all their Power did not move or influence me 
to violate the Law, and betray my Conſcience. 3 
Upon our departure from the 7 ho/us, the other four 
went to Salamina, and brought off Leon; and as for 
me, I retir'd to my Houſe : and doubtleſs my Diſobedi- 
ence had been puniſh'd by Death, had not that Form of 
Goverument been eftabliſh'd ſoon after. There are 
Witneſſes enough to vouch for the Truth of all that I 
advance. = 
Now judge yourſelves, if I could have liv'd ſo many 8 
Years, had 7 imbark'd in the Affairs of State: tis fo far 
from that, Athenians, that neither I nor any Man living 
could have done it. However, you fee the only Thing I F< 
always aim'd at, whether in publick or private, was ne- 8 
ver to go along with any Man, no not with Tyrants N 
themſelves, in an unjuſt Thing. 1 
As for the young People, whom my Accuſers would a. 


have paſs for m 3 
a Trade of br: ru Indeed, if any Perfons, whether F** 


bad Qualities. I never engag'd to teach 'em any . = 
and in effect I never did teach em. If any of em boaſts 
that he ever heard from me, or was privately taught an 


Thing beſide what I avow publickly to the whole World, , 
oa may aſſure yourſelves he does not ſpeak the 
ruth. ; 7 | 858 9 
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The Apology of Socrates. 35 
Ye have now heard, Athenians, the Reaſon why moſt 
People love to hear me, and converſe ſo long with me. 
have told you the naked Truth, wiz. that they take 
23 ſingular Pleaſure in ſeeing thoſe Men baffled who pre- 
end to be wiſe, and are not. And that, you know, is 
Hot at all diſagreeable. I have likewiſe told you, that I 
"Feceived my Orders ſo to do from God himſelf, by Ora- 
les, Dreams, and all other Methods which the Deity 
makes uſe of to make known his Pleaſure to Men. 6 
If I did not ſpeak Truth, you might eaſily convict me 
pf a Lye: for had I debauched the Youth, of Neceſſity 
hoſe who are now old, and conſcious that I perverted 
their Youth, would riſe up and proſecute me; or if they 
any aid not, to be ſure their Fathers, Uncles, or Brethren, 
far would find it their Duty, to demand Revenge upon the 
ing PDebaucher of their Sons, Nephews, or Brethren. Now I 
ag 1 Fe many of thoſe here preſent, particularly Cute the Fa- 
ne- ther of this Critobulus, a Man of the ſame City and Age 
ants 3 with myſelf; Lyſanias the Sphecian, Father to this Eſchi- 
res; Antipho, a Citizen of Cephiſia, and Father to Eprigines 
1uld and ſeveral others whoſe Brethren aſſiſt at this Meeting, 
ade as Nicoftratus Son to Zotidas, and Brother to Theods- 
ther ut. Tis true Theodotus is dead, and fo has no Occa- 
ang ſion for his Brother's Aſſiſtance. Beſides thoſe, I ſee 
atis- Paralus the Son of Demodocus, and Brother to Theages ; 


not Adimantus, Son to Ariſto, and Brother to Plato, who 
ual- is now before you; Aiantodorus, Brother to“ Apollodo- 
"em 2745: and a great many more, of whom Mzc/itus wes 
any oblig'd to have pitch'd upon one or two at leaſt for 
ion Witneſſes. 

ebe It was an Overſight in him, there's yet Time enough; 
nor | allow him to do it now: pray let him name them if 
3 or dle can. But you'll find, Atbenians, tis quite otherwiſe ; 
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his Apellederns was likewiſe preſent. He was a Man of 
very weak Head, but one that lov'd Socrates entirely, When 
© Socrates was condemn'd, and going to Priſon he cry'd out, © That 
2 © which afflicts me moſt, Socrates, is to ſee you die in Innocence. 
3 Socrates ſtroking his Head with his Hand, ſmil'd, and ſaid, * Mv 
7 © Friend, would you rather ſee me die in Guilt? 

all 
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but Infants: and yet I ſhall not bring 'em hither to get 
| myſelf cjear'd upon the Confideration of them. 
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all theſe Men, whoſe Children, whoſe Brethren . 
tus and Anytus alledge I have debauch'd and entirely 
ruined; theſe very Men, I ſay, are all on my Side. I do 
not offer to take Shelter under thoſe, whom I have de- 
bauch'd: perhaps they might have Reaſon for defend- il 
ing me. But I put the Caſe upon thoſe, whom I have al 
not at all ſedue'd; Men advanc'd in Years, and near 8; 
Relations to theſe young Men. What other Reaſon 
ſhould move them to protect me, but my Innocence 
and rightful Title? Do not they know that Melitus is 
a Lyar, and that I advance nothing but what is true? 
Theſe, Athenians, are Arguments that may be urg'd in 
my Defence: and the others, which I paſs over in Si- 
lence, are of the ſame Force and Weight. EN 
But perhaps there are ſome among you, who calling Wc 
to mind their being formerly arraigned in the ſame Place 
where I now ſtand, will be incens'd againſt me, upon 
the Account, that when they were in much leſs Danger, Wi 
they made ſuppliant Addreſſes to their Judges with 
Tears; and to move their Compaſſion more effectually, Me 
preſented their Children, with their Friends and Relati- 
ons, in this Place; whereas I have no recourſe to ſuch Ml 
Refuges, notwithſtanding that in all Probability I run the 
moſt dangerons Riſk that can be. Tis poſſible, I ſay, 
that the Conſideration of this Difference may whet their 
Paſſion againſt me, and move them to caft me with Indiz- 
nation, 3; 
I am unwilling to believe that there are any ſuch here; 
but if there be, the moſt reaſonable Excuſe I can plead 
Ts this: I have Relations as well as they have. To uſe 
Homer's Expreſſion, I am neither ſprung from Oak nw 
Stone, but am born like other Men. I have three Sons, 


the eldeſt of whom is yet young, and the other two are 


Now, what is the Reaſon that I won't do it? "Tis 
neither a proud Stiffneſs of Humour, nor any Contempt 
of you ; and as for my fearing or not fearing Death, 
that is another Queſtion : 'tis only with Reſpe& to your 
Honour, and that of the whole City, that I decline it. 

2 For 


7 The, Apology of Socrates. 37 
i. or 'tis neither handſom nor creditable, either for you or 
ely We, to make Uſe of ſuch Means at my Years, and under 
do Mach a Reputation as I have: tis no Matter whether it 
de- merited or unmerited ; ſince tis ſufficient that by an 
nd- Dpinion generally receiv'd, Socrates has the Advantage 
ave f moſt Men. If thoſe who paſs among you for Men 
1car r an uncommon Rank, W nor to the reſt for Wiſ- 
om, Courage, or any other Vertue, ſhould ſtoop. to 
nce uch, unacountable, baſe and mean Actions, as if they 
is ere apprehenſive of ſome great Evil accruing to them 
ue? pon your condemning them to die, and expected Im- 
d in ortality by Vertue of your Abſolution: if theſe Men, I 
Si- y, ſhould be guilty of ſuch Meanneſs, they'd affront 

ie City extremely; for they'd give Strangers Occaſion 
ling o imagine, that the mot vertuous Men among the 
lace ¶Mbeni ans, thoſe who are entitled to Honours and Digni- 
es, by way of preference to all others, are nothing 
SW ifferent from the loweſt ſpirited Women. Now this, 
vith Mirbenians, you ought to beware of; you that are poſ- 
i'd of ſome Reputation and Authority. And ſuppo- 
ing I deſign'd to do any ſuch Thing, you would be ob- 
uch Woed to ſtop me, and give me to know that you'd ſooner 
the ondemn one that means to excite your Compaſſion by 
ſay, Mhheſe tragical Scenes, and by that means to expoſe your 
heir MPity to be ridicul'd; than one who with Tranquility 
dig- And Repoſe expects what Sentence you pleaſe to pro- 
Wounce. 
ere; But to wave the Topick of the City's Glory, which is 
enſibly wounded by ſuch Indignities ; Juſtice itfelf for- 
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nor py Requeſts. A judge ought to be 
ons, perſuaded and convinc d. He is not The Duty of a 
are plac'd upon the Bench to oblige Men Judge. X 
get y violating the Laws, but to do Jul- 
ice purſuant to the Laws. He is ſworn to do ſo by an 
"Tis Path that ought to be inviolable. Tis not in his Power 
mpt o favour whom he pleaſes : he is obliged to do Juſtice. 
ath, We ought not dere to _ you into a Cuſtom of 
our erjury; and you ought to hinder thoſe who attempt it: 
> it, or both thoſe who tempt you, and you who comply, do 
For equally 


ids ſupplicating the Judge, or extorting an Abſolution 


— 2 
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ally wound Juſtice and Reli 
volv'd in the Guilt. | 


" Wherefore, Athcnions, do not you expect that II 


* 
16 


ditable, juſt, nor pious ; eſpecially upon this Occaſion, A 
where I ſtand arraign'd of Impiety by Me/itus. Should 
I move you by Prayer, and force you to break your 
Oath, that would be Evidence that I taught you to be- i 
lieve no Gods; and thus in offering to ju myſelf, 1 8 
ſhould entangle myſelf in the very Charge of my Adver- Zi 
ſaries, and prove againſt myſelf that I believe in no 
Gods. But I am very far, Athenians, from being of that 
Principle. I am more convinced of the being of a God, in, 
than my Accuſers are; and am fo well fatisfy'd in the * * 
Point, that I refign myſelf to you and to God, that ye 
may judge as ye think fit, both for yourſelves and for 4 
me. 
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[Socrates having ſfoken in this Manner, the Fudge - 


put it to the Vote, and he was found guilty y Me. 
thirty-three Voices. After which," Socrates begon In 


again to ſpeak, ] 
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Am not at all troubled, Athenians, at the Sentence b an 

ye have now pronounc'd. Several Things keep me ( 
trom being diſturb'd ; eſpecially one Thing, viz. That e. 
I was fully prepar'd before-hand, and have met with no- 
thing more than I expected: for I did not think to have F* 
come ſo near to an Abſolution, but expected to be caſt by 7 
a greater Majority of Votes. I finding now that I am 
only caft by thirty three Votes, I fancy I have efcaped 
Melitus's Proſecution ; and not only fo, but I think tis 
evident, that if 4nytus and Ly/zn had not joined in the 
Accuſation, || he had loſt his 1000 Drachms, ſince le 
had not the fifth Part of the Votes on his Side. M: iu 


An Accuſer was obliged to have one half of the Votes, and 

a fifth Part more, or elſe was fin d in 1000 Drachms, 7. e. 100 
Crowns, Theophraſt, in his Book of Laws; and Demeſthenes a- 
gainſt Ardretion, | * 
then TH 


The' Apology of Socrates. 39 
thinks I deſerve Death in a good Time! and as for 


Pe, what Puniſhment || ſhall I allot to myſelf? Vou 
all ſee plainly, Athenians, that I'll pitch upon what I 


3 
cre- eſerve. Now what is it that I muſt condemn myſelf 
ion, , for not concealing what Good I've learnt in my Life- 


me, for ſlighting what others court very earneſtly, I 
jean Riches, Care of Domeſtick Affairs, Offices, Dig- 
ities; and for never embarking in a Party, or engaging 
any Ofhee, which Things are commonly practis'd in 
his our City ? I have look'd upon myſelf as a Man of 
ore Honeſty and Goodneſs, You to preſerve my Life 
y ſuch pitiful Shifts. Beſides, you know I never would 
gage in any Profeſſion that did not enable me at once to 
romote your Advantage and my own; and that my on- 
y Aim was, to be always in Readineſs to procure to each 
f you in private, the greateſt of all good Things, b 
=Derluading you not to ſet your Mind upon your Pollel. 
Fons, till you had taken Care of yourſelves in ſtudying 
A PNiſdom and Perfection; juſt as a City ought to be ta- 
Xen Care of, before the Things that belong to it; and 
In like Manner, every other principal Thing is entitled 
o a Preference in our Thoughts, before its Appurte- 
=Mances. 
= After all theſe Crimes, what is my Demerit ? Doubt- 
"Refs, Athenians, if you proportion the Reward to the 
Merit, I deſerve ſome conſiderable Good, ſuitable to 
i 5 : uch a Man as I am. Now what is't that's ſuitable for a 


t by Y — Hey 
| am To underſtand this, we muſt know, that when the Criminal 


aped vas found guilty, and the Accuſer demanded a Sentence of Death; 
« tis, he Law allowed the Priſoner to condemn himſelf to one of theſe 

the. three Puniſhments, wiz, Perpetual Imprifonment, a Fine, or 
© jo | Paniſhment. This Privilege was called unroriuaeIai; and 


vas firſt enacted on the behalf of the Judges, that they might not 
cruple to paſs Sentence upon thoſe who by condemning themſelves 
Zown'd their Guilt, Socrates was catch'd in this Snare; but Xe- 
vepbon teſtifies that he did not condemn himſelf at all, and would 
Mot allow his Friends to do it, becauſe *twas in effect an Acknow- 
Nedgment of the Crime, Only, in Obedience to the Laws, and in 
order to proclaim his Innocence, inſtead of a Puniſhment, he de- 
wanded a Reward worthy of himſelf. | 
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poor Man that's your Benefactor, and wants Leiſure and 
Opportunity for exciting and exhorting you? Nothing 
ſaits better with ſuch a Man, than to be entertain'd in. 
the Prytaneum ; that's more due to him than to thoſe of 
you that have brought off the Trophies of Victory from a” 
the Horſes and Chariot-Races in the © 
- Thoſe Victors Olympick Games. For theſe Victor; e 
were look d upon purchaſe you a oy Happineſs by e 
as Gods, their Victories: but as for me, I make i” 
you really happy by mine. Beſides, RF 
they ſtand not in Need of ſuch a Supply, but I do. In FP: 
Juſtice therefore you ought to adjudge me a Recompence 
f; and to be maintain'd upon the Pub- N 
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hear me. 2 

Tis one of my Maxims, That knowingly and willing. 
ly, wwe ought not to do the leaſt Harm to any Man. My 
Time is ſo ſhort, that I cannot upon this Occaſion ſtay 
to recommend it to you. If the ſame Law prevail'd 
here that is obſerv'd elſewhere, enjoining that a 'Tryal 
upon Life and Death ſhould laſt not one, but ſeveral MF; 
Days, I am perſuaded I could make you ſenſible of its Il. 
Importance. But how is it poſſible to wipe off ſo many 
Calumnies in ſo ſhort a Space of Time? However, be- 
ing convinc'd that I ought to injure no Man, how ſhould 
I behave towards myſelf, if I own'd myſelf worthy of a |; 
Puniſhment, and paſſed Sentence againſt myſelf ? What? 
ſhould I be afraid of the Puniſhment adjudg'd by Melilus, 
a Puniſhment that I cannot poſitively ſay whether tis | a 
Good or Evil, and at the ſame Time pitch upon ano- hig 
ther Sort of Puniſhment that I am certain is evil? Shall I ele 
condemn mylſeif to perpetual Impriſonment ? Why | 
ſhould I hive always a Slave to the eleven Magiſtrates? Þ 
ſhall it be a Fine, and continuing in Priſon till I pay it? 
That is much at one, for I have nothing to pay it with. 
It remains then that I ſhould chuſe Eaniſhment ; and 


perhaps 


— 
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erbaps you will confirm my Choice, But indeed 
F. eniant, J muſt needs be much blinded by the Love 
life, if I did not perceive that, ſince you who are 
= Fellow-Citizens could not brook my Converſation 
Ja Principles, but were always ſo gall'd by them, that 
ou were never at eaſe till you got yourſelves rid of 
: 3 e, much more will others be unable to brook them. 
* 3 hat would be a pure Way of living for Socrates, at 
des, Peſe Years to be expell d Athens, and wander from City 
city like a Vagabond in Exile! I am very well ſatiſ- 
In en; 8 2 
4 ed, that where- ever I went the younger Sort would 
1, Wſften to me juſt as they do here: if I thwart them, they'll 
pllicit their Fathers to expel me; and if I do not, their 
elf. Narents and Kinſmen will expe] me upon their Ac- 


4 punt. 
* i But perhaps ſomebody will ſay : Vg, Socrates, «vher 
Tray go from hence, cannot you Hold your Peace, and live 


9-7ctly? I fee plainly, that to perſuade you to any 
„hing. is a moſt difficult Enterprize: for if I tell you that 
„y Silence would be Diſobedience to God, and upon that 
Account I cannot hold my Peace; you will not believe 
e, you'll look upon the whole Story as a myſterious 
Irony. And if on the other hand I ac- 
ryal na: 5 : 

guaint you, that a Man's greateſt Hap- A Man's greateſt 
Pineſs conſiſts in diſcourſing of Vertue Happineſs conſiſts 


ig] 
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Illtthe Days of his Life, and entertaining is. diſcourſing of 
b.] Pimſelf with all the other Things von 


| Fave heard me ſpeak of, either in exa- 41 wltbbut 

Epnning myſelf or others, ſince a Life gef. Examination 
* Evithout Examination is no Life; you'll is no Life. 
pelieve me yet leſs. However, tis juſt 


7 | * * 
Bah I tell you, tho' you cannot believe it. But, after all, 
2 am not accuſtom'd to think myſelf worthy of any Pu- 


, ? iſiment. Indeed, if I were rich, I would amerce my- 
elf in ſuch a Sum as I might be able to pay. But I am 


W 


— 
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| 'Twas impoſſible in Socrates to diſobey God, and conceal the 
Eruths he was oblig'd to reveal, What a noble Example is this 
in a Pagan! 


not 
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not in a Condition, unleſs you would allow the Fine 1X 
be proportioned to my Indigency; and fo perhay, |© 
might make ſhift to pay a Mina of Si. 
ver. Indeed Plato, who is here preſen, 
and Crito, and Critobulus, and Apollodorus, would har 
me ſtretch it to 30 Minas, which they'll 
anſwer for: And accordingly I amerc® 
myſelf in thirty Mina s, and I give you them for ver; 
creditable Surety. 


Ten Crowns, 


300 Crowns, 


[Socrates Having amerc'd himſelf in Obedience to the Lac 
the Tudgis took the Matter into Conſideration, aν ; 
euithout any Regard to the Fine, condemn'd him to di 


After the Sentence was prone: ned, Socrates began again 
thus : | 


ND E E D, Athenians, your Impatience and Preci 
I pitancy will draw upon you a great Reproach, and 
ive the Envious Occaſion to cenſure your City, for con. 
mning that wiſe Man, Socrates : For to heighten the 
Scandal, they'll call me wiſe, tho' I am not. Wherem © 
had you laid but a ſhort while, my Death had come off 
itſelf, and thrown into your Lap what you now demand. 
You ſee my Age has run the moſt of its Round, and Rue 
draws very near to a Concluſion. I do not make thif hw 
Addreſs to all my Judges, but only to thoſe that voted mi he 
Condemnation. Do you think that I had been condemn d 
if I had thought it my Duty to try every means for pro- 
curing my Abſolution ; and if ſo, do you think I half 


wanted perſuaſive and touching Expreſſions? Tis not by 

ſuch Words that I have been wanting in, but in Boldneſs,&%-* 

in Impudence, and in a Deſire to gratify you, by telling,“ 

ou ſuch Stories as you love to hear. Doubtleſs you hal, 

b_ infinitely well pleas'd, to ſee me cry, groan, whine, Nax. 

and ſtoop to all the other mean Shifts that are commonly 
made uſe of by Priſoners at this Bar. But upon this Occaſi 
on, I did not think it my Duty to ſtoop to any Thing (0 
baſe and ſcandalous : and now that the Sentence is palt, | 
do not repent of avoiding the Indignity, for I chuſe rather 
to 
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_ ie 2 the Defence I have now made, than to 
K by ſuch Prayers and Supplications as you require. 
il. Peither Civil nor Military Juſtice allows an honeſt Man 
ſon; gave his Life any how. For in Duels it happens often, 


hau, It a Man may eaſily fave his Life by throwing down 
& Arms, and begging quarter of his Enemy: And in 
e Manner m all other Dangers, a Man that's capable 
ſaying or doing any 2 may hit upon a thouſand 
pedients for avoiding Death. To eſcape dying, Atbe- 
t, is not the greateſt Difficulty ; LESS 

ame falls in upon us more ſwiftly and *Tis infinitely 
en i much harder to avoid. And according- ater; von 29 
a in this Juncture, I, who am ſtiff and than Death. 
44 — d, am only attack'd and overtaken 


eye 
nere 
very 


the ſloweſt of the two; whereas my Accuſers, who 
e vigorous and ſtrong, are catch'd by the ſwifteſt; I 
Jean, Infamy. Thus am I about to be delivered up to 
reci- Neath by your Orders, and they (a) are ſurrender'd to 
and] famy and Injuſtice by the Orders of Truth. I am 
con-. ry well contented with my Sentence, and ſo are they 
ich theirs. Thus Things are as they ought to be, and 
r — 2 could not have been more juſtly or better 
vi 

ln the next Place, I have a mind to foretell you, who 
ve condemned me, what will be your Fate, for I am 
thif du juſt arriv'd at the Minute, (+) that affords a Man 
Be ſteadieſt Thoughts, and enables him to propheſy, 


— — — 
— — 


(a) Socrates is condemn'd by the Injuſtice of Men, but his 
ges are condemn'd by the Orders of Truth. Thus were the 
„benannt only criminal, both with reſpect to God in diſowning 


ling Wcrates's God, and trampling under Foot the Oracle of Apollo; 
had d with reſpect to Men in debauching the Youth, particularly 
1 nag leibiades, Hipponicus, Critias, and an infinite Number of others, 


hine, ar. de Tyr. $4 
10nly WE (5) At the Point of Death Mens Thoughts are ſteadier than in 


caſi- Ne Career of Life; becauſe at that Time Paſſion is dethron'd, 
no (0884 the Soul begins to retrieve its Liberty. This was Homer's 
aſl. | pinion : and there's no Difficulty in tracing a higher Source for it, 


dan that Poet, 
ather 
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upon 
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upon the Approach of Death. I tell you then, that 
ſooner ſhall you have put me to Death, but (c the Ver 


geance of God will purſue you with more Cruelty tha ; * 
you have ſhewn to me. By ridding yourſelves of mi 


you deſign'd only to throw off the troubleſome "Taſk vi T 
giving an Account of your Lives; but I tell you * Fer 
hand, you ſhall not compaſs your End. u 

A greater Number of Perſons will riſe up and cenſu 


you. Tho' you perceived it not, twas my Preſence thu 
has hitherto reſtrain'd them. But after my Death thy 
will make you very uneaſy ; and for as much as they ai 
younger than I, will prove more troubleſome and hart 
to be rid of. For if you fancy to yourſelves, that put 
ting ſuch Perſons to Death is an effectual Way to reitrau 
others, and prevent their upbraiding you, you are mui 
miſtaken. P 
That Way of ridding yourſelves of youre Cenſors, if 
neither honeſt nor practicable. A better Way, which 
at once very eaſy and honeſt, is, not to ſtop their Mouth 
but to amend your Lives, So much for thoſe who vote 
my Condemnation, | : 
As for you, Athenians, who gave your Votes for my 
Abſolution, I would gladly diſcourſe you, while tl 
head Magittrates are buſy, till I be carried to the Pla 
of Execution: I beg therefore a Minute's Audience, fo 
ſince we have ſo much Time, why may not we confer u 
gether ? I mean to repreſent to you a Thing that hay 
pen'd to me but now, and give you to underſtand wha f 00 
The unjuſt do it imports. "Tis a marvelous Thing 8 
not deſerve the my Judges, (for in calling you Aer 
Name of Judges. Judges, I am not at all miſtaken) tha 
I met with but now. The Divine Law, that has ad- 
vis'd me fo often, and upon the leaſt Occaſion neve! p > 
faiFd to divert me from whatever I meant to purſueWl:.. 


her 
Ove 


ä 


(c) This Prediction was fulfill'd in a raging Plague, that ſoct 
after laid Athens deſolate z and all the Misfortunes that over-rut 
this unjuſt Republick, and indeed all Greece were taken for a ce 
tain Mark of Divine Vengeance, : 


that 
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t was not fit for me; this Law has not given me 
y Sign this Day, on which I have met with what moſt 
en take to be the greateſt of Evils: It did not diſ- 


me ver itſelf to me, neither in the Morning when I came 
5 of ) from my Houſe, nor when I enter'd this Hall, nor 
ore$ 


en I began to ſpeak. At other Times it frequently in- 
rupted me in the middle of my Diſcourſe : but this 


nſury Way it has not thwarted me in any Thing that I deſigned, 
tua ner to ſay or to do. Now I am about to tell you what 


Wis means. It is very probable that what I am now to 
counter is a very great Good; for certainly 'tis a 
Wiſtake to look upon Death as an Evil. And for an 
ident Proof of the contrary, let's conſider, that, if I 
d not been to meet with ſome good Thing to Day, God, 
aer whoſe Care I am, would not have fail'd to acquaint 
e, purſuant to his uſual Cuſtom. Let's fathom the 
Pepth of this Matter, in Order to demonſtrate, that the 


1c lief of Death's being a good Thing, is a well groun- 
ut d- Hope. 
voted 


One of theſe two Things muſt be true; {a ) Either Death 
Ja Privation of Thought, or it is the Soul's Paſſage 
m one Place to another. If it be a Privation of 
bought, and, as 'twere, a peaceable Sleep undiſturb'd 


. Dreams, then to die is great Gain. After one Night 
„ fol 

er to 8 +7 2 
- hav 4 For Socrates was not impriſon'd till after his Condemna- 


den. | | 
© (4) By this Dilemma, Socrates does not call in Queſtion the Im- 
Mortality of the Soul, but points to the two Opinions of Philoſo- 


urs, ſome of whom thought the Soul fell with the Body; and 
) tha bers, that the former ſurviv'd the latter, Now he offers to 
is ad. oe that Death is not ill in either of theſe Opinions: For, ſays 


„if the Soul dies, tis annihilated, and conſequently void of 
Wnought; and if it ſurvives, we are happier after Death than be- 
re. Some decry Socrates's Raticcination, in alledging a third 
ate of the Soul, where after Death it ſtays to undergo the Pu- 
chment due to its Crimes, But that's a meer Quibble; for So- 
tes ſpeaks only of good Men, who having obeyed Ged, may 
pect a bleſſed Immortality: For he likewiſe taught, that the 
icked ſuſter eternal Puniſhment in the World to come; as we 
all ſee in his Pheden : And he did not in the leaſt pretend that 
joſe Wretches had no Occafion to fear Death, | p 
| 0 


never 
ur{ue, 


at ſoct 
/Er-Iveo 
5 Aa Cel; 
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of ſuch Tranquillity, free from Diſturbance, Care, or 
leaſt Dream; I'm confident, if a Man were to con 
wap that Night with all the other Nights and Days oi 
is paſt Life, and were obliged to tell in Conſcience a 
in Truth, how many Nights or Days of his whole Lit 
time he had paſſed more happily than that one: I 
confident, I ſay, that not only a private Man, but t1* 
great King himſelf, would find ſo ſmall a Number, that 
would be very eaſy to count em. Now if Death doe 
in any Meaſure reſemble ſuch a Night, I have juſlj 
iven it the Appellation of great Gain; ſince its wa 
Time is only a long continued Night. 
If Death be a Paſſage from this Place to anotheſ 
and the Regions below are a Place of Rendezvous fa 
thoſe who liv'd here: pray, my Judges, what great 
Good can a Man imagine? For if a Man quits his com 
terfeit Judges here, for true ones in the Regions belonſf 
who, they ſay, adminiſter Juſtice with ſo much Equiy 
ſuch as Minos, Rhadamanthus, Macus, Triptol nu 
and all the other Demi-Gods, who were ſo juſt in ti 


Life; will not that be a happy Change? At what Rat 
would not you 2 a Conferend s, 
He ranks theſe with Muſæus, Heficd, and Homer ? Frou 
woos F * toge- my Part, if ſuch a Thing were practi this 
the Auth + ble, Id die a thouſand Times to eri u u 
the Pagan Theo- ſo great a Pleaſure. What Tranſpo! X rel) 


logy. of Joy ſhall I encounter, when I ma 

Palamedes, Ajax the Telamonian, an 
all the other Heroes of Antiquity, who in this Life we! 
Victims of Injuſtice ! How agreeable will it be to put mi 
Adventures in the Balance with theirs! But the ini 


nitely greateſt and moſt valuable Pleafure will conſiſt mY 

i ſpending the Time in putting Queſtio the 
3 2 and Interrogatories to thoſe great Meſheht: 
cither in ils, or (5 in Order to ſtrike out the Difi e 


a future Life, Ction between the truly Wiſe, a 2 & 
thoſe who falſly fancy themſelves ! rd 


_ the 


| (3) By interrogating them upon all the Actions of their Ll zt 
and the Reaſons that influcac'd em; For Socrates here ſpeaks e, 
t 
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F& ſuch. Who would not give all he has in this 

Forld 7 . oy * him, who led the nu- 
Perous y agai „ or Ulyſes, or Sih- 
, and 100000 other Men and + th 2 
Fonverſation and Diſcoveries would afford an inexpreſ- 
le Felicity? Theſe Men are infinitely more hap- 
chan we, and inveſted with Immortality. Upon which 
Account, my Judges, you ought to encounter Death 


doe With ſteady aq; a. being perſuaded 
ala this certain Truth, (c That an ho- No Evil . 
hol fest Man needs fear no Evil, either in tide pro Jut, = 


is, or the future Life, and that the ther in this, or a 
ods take Care of all his Concerns : future Life. 
Ir what has now happened to me, 

eat ſo far from being the Effect of Chance, that I am ful - 
: convinc'd, tis infinitely better for me to die, and be 
j | of the Encumbrances of this Life. And for that Rea- 
My en, God, who regulates my Conduct, did not thwart 
u de to Day. So that I have no Reſentment againſt my 
n ui eccuſers, or thoſe who voted my Condemnation : not- 
RatMithſtanding that they mean'd, not to do me any Kind- 
ends, but to prejudice me, which might afford me juſt 
F rounds of Complaint. One Thing I have to beg of em 
ii] this ; That when my Children grow up, if they make 
enjn du uneaſy as I did, that you * would puniſh 'em ſe- 
ſporſWrely. But if you find that they prefer Riches to Vir- 

meg 

7, al 
e We! 
ut m 
e in! 
nſiſt! 
eſtio 
t Me 
Diſtr 


. all 


* 


e Wiſdom they were really poſſeſs' d of, or fancied themſelves 
poſſeſs in this World; and does not at all imply that any in 
© bleſſed State are capable of believing themſelves wiſe, when they 
2 not, 
(c) This was the Preſumption of a Heathen, who was ignorant 
the fatal Effects of Sin and Corruption; for which the juſteſt 
cht always to tremble, So that this Maxim of Socrates is only 
plicable to thoſe, whoſe Sins, through God's Mercy, are not 
puted to them. 
en * Socrates is ſo content to die for the Sake of Juſtice, that he 
lir'd his Judges to treat his Children in the ſame Faſhion, if ſo 
, * prov*d ſo happy as to give em the ſame Trouble that he 
ren FP; that is, if they made it their Buſineſs to correct their In- 
peaks ee, their Idolatry, and all their other Vices, 
t tue, 


* 
* 
- 
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tue, and take themſelves to be ſomewhat, when in Effes 
they are nothing; pray be not wanting in checking 
them, and expoſing them, for not minding thoſe Thing 
which deſerve all their Care, and believing themſelves u 
be what they are not. But now *tis true, we ſhould al 
retire to our reſpective Offices, you to live and I wal 
die. But whether you or I are going upon the bet 
Expedition, + tis known to none but God alone. 

| 

| 


Socrates did not ſpeak this out of Ignorance, for he knew ve 
well that Ro Jr were happier in their Death, than the Wicked * 
their Life, But the People that had but juſt condemn'd him, well | 
not in a Condition to reliſh that Maxim; upon which Account 
Socrates tells em that God aloneknew ; and accordingly God quick 
gave em all to know the Difference between the Fate of Seca 
and that of bis Judges. The Athenians repented their putting i 
Death an innocent Perſon, and publickly lamented the Loſs of hin 
whom they had condemn'd by a publick Sentence, The School: ai 
Places for Exerciſe were ſhut up; Socrates's Statue was erected, i 
a Chapel conſecrated to his Memory; and his Accuſers proſecut: 
Mclitus was torn in Pieces, Anytus was expell'd the Heraclea, wh 
he ſhelter'd; and all the Abettors of the Conſpiracy were look 


> 


? 


upon as curſed, and excommunicated, and reduced to ſuch a Pi 


of Deſpair, that mof of em laid violent Hands @p themſelves, 


INT RODUCTION 


T O 


0. 


OC RATES, in his Apology, 
has furniſh'd us with an admirable 
Model of an honeſt Man's Defence, 
when unjuſtly araign d. And in 
this Dialogue, which is entitled, OF 
what is to be done, he gives us a yet 
more perfect Plan of the Conduct 
| of a good Man, and the Obedience 
e owes to Juſtice and the Laws, even in dying when they 
E&quire it, tho' at the ſame Time twere eaſy for him to 
ape. While Socrates lay in Priſon, his Friends, bein 
Wore concern'd for his Life than himſelf, had retain'd 
he Gaoler, Every Thing was in Readineſs for accom- 
Wiſhing his Eſcape ; and Crito goes into the Priſon before 
Pay, to tell him the good News, and perſuade him not 
p ſlight the precious Opportunity. Socrates hears him, 
Id commends his Zeal : But before he would comply, 
rts the Queſtion, Whether it was juſt for him to depart 
e Priſon, without the Conſent of the frheninns # So 
at the Point to be decided in this Dialogue, 1s, whe- 
er a Man unjuſtly condemn'd to die, can innocently 
HVol. II. S withdraw 


— os 
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withdraw himſelf from the Hand of Juſtice and the Lay 
Socrates was the only Man of the Age he lived in, tha 
call'd that in queſtion; and, which is yet more ſurpri 
zing, were he now alive, he would be the only Man i 
this our Age. All that we ſee before our Eyes, or rea 
of in our Hiſtories; in a Word, all the Inſtances of why 
Men have done through the Love of Life, and the Fe 
of Death, have ſo debauched our Judgments, that wa 
are ſcarce capable to judge of what true Juſtice requirsÞ# 
and are apt to call every Thing juſt, that's univerſall* 
ractis d. Now there cannot be a more capital Erraf 
owever, ſince the Conduct of a Heather, that cho? 
rather to die, than to break the Courſe of Juftice, wou 
ſeem to us the Effect of Folly, or ſtrong Prejudice 
let's try if we can hit upon any ſolid Rule, that may 
claim us by its Authority, and convince us by its Lig 
The Chriſtian Religion affords a great many ſuch : 3 
we ſhall confine ourſelves to one, which in a Soverei 
Degree is juſtly intitled to both theſe Characters. 
Paul, being in priſon in Macedonia, one Night tif 
Priſon-Doors opened, and his Chains dropp'd off, anF'i 
he was ſo far from making his Eſcape, that he hinder ng 
others to do it. Peter being impriſon'd by Herod, vi rn 
had reſolv'd to put him to Death after the Paſſover, mige 
his Eſcape the Night before the Day of Execution. B 4 Iwa 
how did he do it? God did not content himſelf wifWnce 
unlocking his Chains, and opening the Priſon-Door 4 r01 
but ſent an Angel, who puſh'd him on, and forc'd tiffWenc, 
to go along. This was the Conduct of the Saints. IM an! 
the Priſon be open, they do not offer to make tha 
Eſcape. Nothing leſs than an Angel can oblige them 
depart the Priſon. Socrates, Who was no Saint, but fo 
low'd as cloſe as poſſible the ſame Light that guides a 
illuminates the Saints, obſerves the ſame Conduct: I 
open'd the Priſon and unty'd his Chains, but his A 
el was filent, and he would not ſtir. He preferr'd : 
innocent Death before a criminal Life: But before 
came to a Reſolution, he heard the Reaſons of | 
Friend, who ſpeaks with a great Deal of Force, 
- omits nothing that could move him: And after ti 
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lich a Divine Eloquence, confronted him with incon- 
able Maxims, grounded upon Truth and Juſtice, in 
rich one may trace the Rays of the Evangelical Dor- 
ine, wiz. That we ought to ſlight the Opinions of 
FR, and regard only the Judgment of God; that it is 
ES living but living well, that ſhould be our Wiſhs 


, ae is the Life, and. bjuſtice the Drath of the 


/; that we ought not to injure our Enemies, or re- 


Ent the Injuries we receive ; that "tis better to die, than 
* fin; that we muſt obey the Law of our Country 


ro Wat the Injuſtice of Men cannot juſtify our Diſreſpect to 


Ve Laws; and that the Laws of this World have Sifter- 
Laus in the other, which ' revenge the Affronts put upon 


EX here. 


Theſe were the Principles that Socrates went upon. 


oF hoſe who take the Pains to examine em and weigh their 
9 TLonſequences, will be fully ſatisfied, not only that So- 
reiof@-ates ated the Part of an honeſt Man in refuſing to 


Bake his Eſcape, but likewiſe, that he could not be 2 
| ood Man if he did otherwiſe. And 'twas with this 


„ a iew, that Quintilian ſaid, This Philoſopher, by quit- 
ig the ſmall Remainder of his Life, retriev'd all the 
rmer Part of his Life, and likewiſe gain'd a Life to all 

ges. "Tis ſuch Thoughts as theſe that our Souls ſhould 


4 Iways have in View, in Order to keep out Vice; for if 


Ince we relent and allow the Enemy to gain ſome 
round, under a ſpecious Pretence and a taking Appea- 


WFoce, it will quickly maſter all, and overturn all the 
Sans that ſhould ſtop its Courſe. 


Of what we ought to do 


Socrates and Crito, 


Crit, "Tis true. 


me. 


came ? 
Crit. J have been here a pretty while. 


Soc. Why did you not awaken me then when you cat N 


in? 
Crit. Pray God forbid, Socrates. For my own Pa 


I would gladly ſhake off the Cares a 
Sou my Eyes from di 
on the Eve pre- ſing. But when I enter'd this Room 


The Tranquilli- a 
ty of Socrates Anxiety that 
ceding his Death, wonder'd to find you ſo ſound aller 
and was loth to awaken you that 
might not rob you of thoſe happy Minutes. Inde 
Secrates, ever ſince I knew you, I have been alvs 


3 


HAT's the Matter you come here 
ſoon, Crito? As Itake it, tis very eat 


Soc. What a-Clock may it be then 
Cri. A little before the Break of Da 
9 Soc. I wonder the Gaoler let you 
Crit. He is one I know very well. I have been wif 
him here often; and he is in ſome Meaſure obliged Þ 


Soc. Are you but juſt come? Or is it long ſince yo 4 


charm 
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armed with your Patience and calm | 

Temper; but in a diſtinguiſhing Man- Fg 1 

er in this Juncture, ſince in the Cir- 

Jumſtances you are in, your Eye looks ſo eaſy and un- 

Joncern'd. | 

Soc. Indeed, Crit, it would be a great Indecency in 

Ine of my Age to be apprehenſive of Death. 

7 Crit. Ay! And how many do we ſee every Day, un- 

ger the like Misfortunes, whom Age does not exempt 

rom thoſe Fears! c 

Soc. That's true. But after all, what brought you 

| FSither ſo early? 

Sy Crit, I came to tell you a troubleſome Piece of News, 
Which, tho' it may not ſeem to affect you, yet it over- 
helms both me and your Relations and Friends with 
nſuſferable Grief. In fine, I bring the moſt terrible 
ENews that ever could be brought. 

ere! Soc. What News? Is the Ship arriv'd from Delos, 

eam pon the Return of which I am to die? b 

Oi. It is not yet arriv'd; but without doubt it will 
then de here this Day, according to the Intelligence we have 

Da tom ſome Perſons that came from Sunium, and left it 

„oui here. For at that Rate, it cannot fail of being there to 

Jay, and to-morrow you mult unavoidably die. 

Soc. Why not, Crito? Be it fo, ſince *tis the Will 

pf God. However, I do not believe that Veſſel will ar- 

e Ja dive this Day. ö 

; 7 Crit. What do you ground that Conjecture upon? 

Soc. I'll tell you: I am not to die till the Day after 

1 can the Arrival of the Veſſel. | 

Crit. At leaſt thoſe who are to execute the Sentence ſay 

n Pa 

res al 

m cl 

oom, 

aſlee 
that 


Soc. That Veſſel will not arrive till to-morrow, as I 
onjecture from a certain Dream I had this Night, about 
L (a) Minute ago. And it ſeems to me a Happineſs, 
hat you did not awaken me. ah 


_—. 


(a) He ſpeaks on this Faſhion, becauſe the Dreams of the Morn- 
Inde:Wing were look'd upon as more diſtint and true, Certiora & cola- 
ala ſemniari affirmant ſub extimis Nofibus, quaſi jam emergente ani- 

harm um Vigore producto Sopore, Tertul, de An 
a C 3 Crit, 


3 CRI T O; or, 


Crit, Well, what is the Dream? a 
Soc. I thought I faw a very hand. us 

1 be * ; 
Secrates s re- ſom comely Woman, clad in white, 


markable Dream, . 7 
Phrhia was Abi. dome up to me, who calling me by e 


les's Country. Name, ſaid, (6) In three Days thay) 1 Xe 
| | ſhall be in the fertile Phthia. ol 
Crit. That's a very ſtrange Dream, Socrates. #1 
Soc. "Tis a very fignificaat one, Crt. o. 


Crit. Ves, without Doubt. But for this Time, prithee, 8 
Socrates, take my Advice and make your Eſcape. Fer? 
my Part, if you die, beſides the irreproachable Loſs of a} 

Friend, which I will ever lament, I am 

The Volgar afraid that a great many People, who 
People can never are not well acquainted neither wing? 
2 mou 2 you nor me, will believe that I have 
to die will not. forſaken you, in not employing my 
make his Eſcape Intereſt for promoting your Eicape 
if he can, new that tis in my Power. Is ther 

any Thing more ſcandalous, than wh 
lie under the Diſrepute of being wedded to my Money 
more than my Friend? For, in ſhert, the People will 
never believe, that 'twas. you who refus'd to go fronÞ 
hence, when we preſs'd you to be gone. Mi 

Soc. My dear Crito, why ſhould we be ſo much con-] 
cern'd for the Opinion of the People? Is it not enough, Qt; 


ha * 


0 


w * 


* 
my 


—— 


«4. 
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(5) In the gth Book of the Iliads, Acholles threatening to rette 
ſays to Ulyſſes 3 after To-morrogo you ſhall fee the Helleſpont cover ih 
with my Ships, and if Neptune afford me a happy Voyage, in thru 
Days 7 ſhall arrive at the fertile Phthia. Twas this laſt Verſe thi: 


Socrates had from the Mouth of the Woman in his Dream; for our | 

Dreams always bear a Proportion to our Genius's, Habits, and Ways Sum 
Thinking. Nothing can be a ſtronger Evidence of the gentle and ca ill 
Thoughts that Socrates had of Death, than his Application of tif 
Paſſage, by which he repreſents Death as a fortunate. Voyage to on 
own Country, The Grammarians, who were always tied up to ti 
Letter, were never able to point out the Beauty and Delicacy of th 
Paſſages For they only turn'd it into 7 Idea of Death upei arn 
the Reſemblance of the Word Phtbia with gfivuy to carrupt; as Kan e 
a Grecian could ever have miſtaken. ehh for err, 4 > 


that 


at the more ſenſible Part, who are the only Men we 


5 ght to regard, know how the Caſe ſtands ? 


ne. . But you ſee, Socrates, there's a Neceſſity of be- 
by e concern'd for the Noiſe of the Mob; for your 
al Z&xample is a ſufhcient Inſtance, that they are capable of 


"Foing, not only ſmall, but the greateſt of Injuries, and 
Jiſplay their Paſſion in an outragious Manner, againit 
moſe who are once run down by the vulgar Opinion. 
Sec. Would to God, Crit, the People were capa- 
ile to do the greateit of Injuries! Were it ſo, they would 
ikewiſe be capable of doing the greateſt Good: That 
pould be a great Happineſs. But neither the one nor the 
cher is poſſible. For they cannot make Men either wiſe 
Men or Fools. 
= Crit. I grant it. But pray anſwer me: Is it out of 
ET enderneſs to me and your other Friends, that you will 
Pot ſtir from hence? For fear, leſt upon your Eſcape we 
gould be troubled and charged with carrying you off, 
ad by that Means be oblig'd to quit our Poſleiſion, or 
Fay a large Sum of Money, or elſe ſuffer ſomething more 
gal than either? If that be your Fear, ſhake it off, 
Pocrates, in the Name of the Gods. Is not it bighly 
Fcaſonable that we ſhould purchaſe your Eſcape at the 
Rate of expoſing ourſelves to theſe Dangers, and greater 
bdnes, if there be Occaſion? Once more my dear Socrates, 
pelieve me and go along with me. 
Soc. I own, Crito, that I have ſuch Thoughts, and 
ſeveral others beſides in my View. 
3 Crit. Fear nothing I intreat you; for in the firſt 
place, they require no great Sum to let you out. And 
ſe tha pn the other Hand, you ſee what a pitiful Condition 
or - thoſe are in, who probably might arraign us : A ſmall 
Vasa Sum of Money will ſtop their Mouths ; my Eſtate alone 
ad "vill ſerve for that. If you ſcruple to accept of my Of- 


of this : 
to on 
to th: 


— „ 
— — — p 


* This is a noble Principle of Socrates, None can do the greateſt 


f thi 
* — Harm, but thoſe who are able to do the greateſt Good, And this 
„ as f an only be attributed to God, not to Men. 


I Thoſe who made Trade of accuſing at Athens, were a poor Sort 
ef People, whoſe Mouths were eaſily ſtopp'd with Money, _ 
hai C 4 fer, 


2 
4 2 


Xx 
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fer, here is a great Number of Strangers, who deſire no Wc 
thing more than to furniſh you with what Money yo 
want. §immias the Thiban himſelf has brought u 
very conſiderable Sums. Cebes is capable of doing a; 
much, and ſo are ſeveral others. Let not your Fears then 
ſtifle the Deſire of making your Eſcape. And as for 
what you told me t'other Day, in the Court, that if you 
made your Eſcape, you ſhould not know how to live; 
pray let not that trouble you: Whitherſoever you go, 50 
you'll be beloved in all Places of the World. If you'll! J 
go to Theſſaly, I have Friends there, who will honor? ab 
you according to your Merit, and think themſelves hap. ; 
py in ſupplying you with what you want, and covering h. 
you from all Occaſions of Fear in their Country. Be. 


: : co 
lides, Socrates, without doubt you are guilty of a ve, 2 
unjuſt Thing in delivering up yourſelf, while 'tis in your = * 
Power to make your Eſcape, and promoting what youÞ'3 


Enemies ſo paſſionately with for. For you not only be.“ . 
tray yourſelf, but likewiſe your Children by abandoningÞ'3 F 
them, when you might 3 a Shift to maintain and e. 

ducate em: You are not at all concern'd at what may be.. 57 
fal them, tho' at the ſame Time they are like to be in a? P 


diſmal a Condition, as ever poor Orphans were. A Mai 7? + 
ought either to have no Children, or elſe to expoſe him. I 
ſelf to the Care and Trouble of breeding them. Toi - 
ſeem to me to act the ſofteſt and moſt inſenſible Pan | | 
Thi | in the World; whereas you ought to r 
is was the de 


udgment of take up a Reſolution worthy of a gene. f 


Men; theStea- Tous Soul; above all, you, who boalf'? 


dineſs of Soxcra- that you purſued nothing but Virtue af - 
res paſs's for La- the Days of your Life. I tell you, S * 
zineſs and Inſen- crates, I am aſham'd upon the AccountÞ 
ſibility, ö R 
of you and your Relations, ſince the! b. 
World will believe 'twas long of our Cowardlineſ 1 3 
5 that you did not get off. In the firlt bj 
net how ay 2 Place, they'll charge you with ſtanding : 8 
Judges, but ſpoke a Trial that you might have avoided; 1 
rather like an then they'll cenſure your Conduct uF t 
«na than a making your Defences; and at laſt . 
. which is the moſt ſhameful of all, they il 


up brad 
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Rf Jupbraid us with forſaking you thro' Fear or Cowardice, 
10 ſince we did not accompliſh your Eſcape. Pray conſi - 
on der of it, my dear Socrates; if you do not prevent the 
approaching Evil, you'll bear a Part in che Shame that 
> © Fill cover us all. Pray adviſe with yourſelf quickly. 
But now I think on it, there is not Time for adviſing, 
fer there's no Choice left, all muſt be put in Execution the 
0! next Night: for if we delay longer all our Meaſures will 
* be broke. Believe me, I intreat you, and do as I bid 
„ you. 
A 7 Soc. My dear Crito, your Good-will is very commend- 
able, provided it agrees with right Reaſon; but if 
it ſwerves from that, the ſtronger it is, the more is it 
u blame worthy. The firſt Thing to be 
conſider' d, is, whether we ought todo Reaſon and Juſ- 


Kr, ads you fay, or not? For you know tis — 
8 2 
ould ot of yeſterday that I've accuſtomed 5-5: ... of 


be. my ſelf only to follow the Reaſons that Kindneſs of 

agappear moſt juſt, after a mature Exami- Friends. 

del nation. Tho' Fortune frowns upon me, 

10 yet I'll never part with the Principles I have all alon 
"7 profeſſed. Theſe Principles appear always the ſame, an 

in u b a 

Is eſteem them equally at all Times. So, if your Advice 
be not backed by the ſtrongeſt Reaſons, aſſure yourſelf 


Var I will never comply, not if all the Power of the People 
os mould arm itſelf againſt me, or offer to frighten me like 
* of 2 Child, by laying on freſh Chains, and threatning to 
nM | deprive me of the greateſt Good, and oblige me to ſuf- 


oats fer the cruelleſt Death. Now, how ſhall we manage 

7 this Enquiry juſtly > To be ure, the faireſt Way is to 
„reſume what you have been ſaying of the vulgar Opi- 
nions; that is, to enquire, whether there are ſome 


2 Kkeports that we ought to regard, and others that are to 
nel be llighted; or whether the ſaying ſo is only a groundlefs 
6:44 and childiſh , Propoſition. I have a ſtrong Defire, upon 
ung this Occaſion, to try in your Preſence, whether this 
led! Principle will appear to me in different Colours from 
in! What it did While I was in other Circumſtances, or whe- 
lat. ther I ſhall always find it the ſame, in Order to deter- 


nine me to a Compliance or Refuſal. 


; = Th 17 
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\ my 


If I miſtake not, tis certain, that ſeveral Perſons who 1 ; 
thought themſelves Men of Senſe,” || have often main- 2 


tained in this Place,” That of all the Opinions of Men, 


ſome are to be regarded and others to be lighted: In T 


the Name of the Gods, Ceuta, do not you think that was 
well faid? In all human Appearance, you are in no 
Danger of dying To- morrow and therefore tis preſum d 


that the Fear of the preſent Danger cannot work any 4 


change upon you. Wherefore, pray conſider it well: 


Do not you think they ſpoke juſtly, who faid, that all |; 
the Opinions of Men are not always to 


What Choice we be regarded, but only ſome of them; 
n r only 
you think *tis very true? WH 

Crit. Very true. | E Ota 

Soc. At that Rate then, onght not we to eſteem the 
good Opinions, and light the bad ones ? 

Crit. Ay, doubtleſs. 


Sec. Are not the good Opinions then thoſe of wile 


Men, and the bad ones thoſe of Fools? 

Crit. It cannot be otherwiſe. | 

Soc. Let's fee then, how you will anſwer this. A 
Man that makes his Exerciſes, when he comes to have his 
Leſſon, whether ſhall he regard the Commendation or 
Cenſure of whoever comes firſt, or only of him that is 
either + a Phyſician or a Maſter ? 

Crit. Of the laſt to be ſure. 


Soc. Then he ought to fear the Cenſure, and value - | 
the Commendation of that Man alone; and flight what! 


comes from others. 
Crit. Without doubt. 


* 


* — . — 


This probably had been maintain'd in ſome of the former Con- 
ferences in Priſon: For Socrates's Friends met every Day in the 
Priſon to keep him Company. wee 

+. For they perform thoſe Exerciſes either for their Health, or 


elſe to improve their Dexterity and Strength : For the firſt they fol- 


low'd the Orders of a Phyſician ; and for the other, they were directed 
by a Maſter, | | 8 


doc. 


. r 


of ſome? What do you. ſay? Do not 
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ho | Soc. For that Reaſon, this young Man mult neither eat 
in- gor drink, nor do any Thing, without the Orders of that 
n, Maſter, that Man of Senſe, and he is not at all to govern 
In Fimſelf by the Caprices of others. | 
"2X Crito. That's true. 
no Soc. Let's fix upon that then. But ſuppoſe he diſobeys 
1d his Maſter, and diſregards his Applauſe or Cenſure? and 
ny uffers himſelf to be blinded by the Careſſes and Applauſes 
l: pft the ignorant Mob; will not he come to ſome Harm by 
all huis Means? 
to 3 Crit. How is it poſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe? 
Soc. But what will be the Nature of this Harm that will 
d cerue to him thereupon? where will it terminate? and 
what Part of him will it affect? | 
> Crit, His Body, without Doubt: for by that Means 
bell ruin himſelf. 
L Sac. Very well, but is not the Caſe the ſame all over? 
pon the Point of Juſtice or Injuſtice, Honeſty or Diſ- 
| Honeſty, Good or Evil, which at preſent are the Subject 
iſe of our Diſpute, ſhall we rather refer ourſelves to the 
Opinion of the People, than to that of an experienced 
wiſe Man, who juſtly challenges more Reſpect and De» 
A] ference from us, than all the World beſides? And if 
11s | we do not act conformably to the Opinion of this 
or | one Man, is it not certain that we ſhall ruin ourſelves, 
is and entirely loſe that which only lives and gains new 
Strength by Juſtice, and periſhes only through Injuſ- 
tice? Or muſt we take all that for a Thing of no Ac- 
ue count? 
at | Crit. I am of your Opinion. 
Soc. Take heed, I intreat you; if by 
following the Opinions of the Ignorant, The Soul lives 
wie deſtroy that which is only preſerved only by Juftice, 
dy Health and waſted by Sickneſs, can 
n- | | we ſurvive the Corruption of that, whether it be our Bo- 
he dy, or ſomewhat elſe? 
= 3 Crit. That's certain. : f 
1. © Soc. Can one live then after the Corruption and De- 
ea ſtruction of the Body? . 
Ci. No, to be ſure, 


2 
2 
. 


C 6 Soc. 


Fy 
| 
{ 


lives only by Juſtice, and dies only thro' Injuſtice ? O. 


the Mob, would afterwards bring em to Life, ii 


. 
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Soc. But can one ſurvive the Corruption of that which f 


is this Thing (whatever it be) that has Juſtice or Injuſti 
for its Object, to be leſs valued than the Body? 9 
Crit. Not at all. 
Soc. What, is it much more valuable then ? 4 
Crit, A great Deal more. 7 
Soc. Then my dear Crito, we ought not to be con- 
| cerned at what the People ſay, but what 
In all our Actions that ſays, who knows what's juſt and 
we ought only what's unjuſt : and that alone is nothing 
5 ogy 09; os, Elſe but the Truth. Thus you ſee, vou 
Who alone is e ſtabliſſid falſe Principles at firſt, in ay. 
Truth itſelf, ing that we ought to pay a Deference} 
to the Opinions of the People, upon? 
what is juſt, good, honeſt, and its contraries. Som? 
perhaps will object, that the People are able to put us to gl 
Death. F. 
Crit. To be ſare, they'll ſtart that Objection. 3 
Soc. "Tis alſo true. But that doe 
To live is no- not alter the Nature of what we were? 
thing, but to live ſaying ; that's ſtill the ſame, For you? 
well is all in all. muſt ſtill remember, that tis not Life,, 
but a good Life that we ought to court 
A good Life Crit. That's a certain Truth. 4 
conſiſts only in Soc. But is it not like wiſe certain, that 
2 ay this good Life conſiſts in nothing elſe | 
. | but Honeſty and Juſtice ? 5 
Crit. Yes. a 
Soc. Now, before we go farther, let's examine upon] 
the Principles you've agreed to, whether my Departure 
from hence without the Permiſſion of the Athenians, ih 
juſt or unjuſt. If it be found juſt, we muſt do our ut- 
moſt to bring it about; but if tis unjuſt, we muſt lay] We 
aſide the Deſign. For as to the Conſiderations you alledg- | ai 
ed juſt now, of Money, Reputation, and Family; theſe Þ* 
are only the Thoughts of the baſer Mob, 
A Character of who put innocent Perſons to Death, and! 
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*twere poſſible. But as for us who bend Þ + « 
our” 


a 


2, if 
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; * Thoughts another Way , All that we are to mind, is 


hether we do a juſt Thing in giving Money, and lying 


under an Obligation to thoſe who promote our Eſcape ; 
or whether both we and they do not commit a Piece of 
Injuſtice in ſo doing? If this be an un- Dy 
zuſt Thing, we need not reaſon much - Death is prefera- 
on the Point, fince 'tis better to abide 

Here and die, than to undergo ſomewhat unjuſt Thing. 
more terrible than Death. 


ble to the Com- 
miſſion of an 


Crit. Vou are in the right of that, Socrates; let's ſee 
en how it will fall. 
Soc. We ſhall go hand in hand in the Enquiry. If 


4 ou have any Thing of weight to anſwer, pray do it 


hen I have ſpoken, that ſo I may comply; if not, pray 


Forbear any farther to preſs me to go from hence with- 
put the Conſent of the Athenians. ſhall be infinitely 
glad if you can perſuade me to do it; but I cannot doit 
Without being firſt convinced. Take Notice then whe- 
ther my way of purſuing this Enquiry ſatisfies you, and 
No your utmoſt to make anſwer to my Queſtions. 


Crit, 1 will. 
Soc. Is it true, that we ought not to 
Wo an unjuſt Thing to any Man? Or is it Difference of 


YJawful in any Meaſure to do it to one, Times and Per- 


">. 04 


Or is it not abſolutely true, that all 


ſons will not 
juſtify the doing 
3 Injuſtice to any 
Manner of Injuſtice is neither good nor Man. 


hen we are forbid to do it to another? 


honeſt, as we were ſaying but now? 


Or, in fine, are all theſe Sentiments which we former! 


1 ntertained, vaniſhed in a few Days? And is it poſſible, 
*2Crito, that thoſe of Years, our moſt ſerious Conf: 


erences, 
ould reſemble thoſe of Children, and we at the ſame 


Lime not be ſenſible that tis ſo? Ought 

we not rather to ſtand to what we have , Injuſtice is ſcan- 
J id, as being a certain Truth, that all dalous and fatal 
Injuſtice is ſcandalous and fatal to the 
Perſon that commits it; let Men ſay 
what they will, and let our Fortune be never ſo good or 


to him that is 
guilty of it, 


bad? 


end Crit. That's certain. 
our! 


Soc, 
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Soc. Then we muſt avoid the leaſt Meaſure of Injuf. 
tice ? 
Crit. Moſt certainly. | 
Soc. Since we are to avoid the leaſt Degree of it, then | 
we ought not to do it to thoſe who are unjuſt to us, not. i 
withſtanding that this People think it lawful ? 
Crit. So 1 think. 
Soc. But what! ought we to do Evil or not? 
Crit. Without Doubt we ought not. 
Soc. But is it Juſtice, to repay Evil | 
*Tis unjuſt to with Evil, purſuant to the Opinion of 
do Evil for Evil, the People, or is it unjuſt ? 
3 Crit. Tis highly unjuſt. | 
Soc. Then there's no Difference between doing Evil 
and being unjuſt ? | 
Crit. I own it. | | | 
Soc. Then we ought not to do the leaſt Evil or Injuſ. 
tice to any Man, let him do by us as he will. But take] % 
heed, Crito, that by this Conceſſion you do not ſpeak 
againſt your own Sentiments. For I know very well, 
there are few that will go this length: and 'tis impoſlible 
for thoſe who vary in their Sentiments upon this Point FY 
to agree well together. Nay, on the contrary, the Con- 
tempt of one another's Opinions, lead . 
1 em to a reciprocal Contempt of one a. Ifrir 
crane this Truth, nother's Perſons. Conſider well then, pu 
that we ought if you are of the ſame Opinion with me; H al 
not to ſeck Re- and let us ground our Reaſonings upon Hat! 
Tenge, or repay this Principle, That we ought not to do C 
vil for Evil. Evil for Evil, or treat thoſe unjuſtly . So: 
who are unjuſt to us. For my Part, I never did, not ue, 
never will entertain any other Principle. Tell me the: Þ@t 
if you have chang'd your Mind; if not, give ear to what w 


ge 
þ 4 


4 
4 
. 


* 


Lek 


= 


follows. Ich 
Crit. I give Ear. * 21 
Soc. Well: a Man that has made a juſt Promiſe, oughi 
heto keepit, or to break it? then « 
Crit. He ought to keep it. | | Ki 4 

4 


Sc 
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ul. 9. If I go from hence without 
"X- Conſent of the Athenians, ſhall not It is a viſible 


4 


; s Wrong to the 
Injure ſome People, and eſpecially 5 
en fo who do not deſerve it? Or ſhall 3 and the 
ot- in this follow what we think equally 
N to every body? | 
$ Crit. I cannot anſwer you, for I do not underſtand 
1 Du, ; : 
Soc. Pray take Notice: when we put ourſelves in a 
vil | 


Cay of making our Eſcape, or going from hence, or 

of w you pleaſe to call it, ſuppoſe the Law and the Re- 

blick ſhould preſent themſelves in a Body before us, 

Id accoſt us in iis Manner: Socrates, 

Ivil bat are you. going to do? Jo put in Socrates. intro- 

Eecution awhat you now deſign, were duces the Laws 
oh to ruin the Laws and the State. and the State 

juſ. p you think. a City can ſubſeft when ſpeaking to him. 

ake ÞB$/ftice has not andy loft its Force, but 

ek /ihcwi/e perverted, owerturned, and trampled under 

vell, t by private Perſons? What Anſwer could we make 

ble ſuch and many other Queſtions ? For what is it that an 

oint ¶ Hrator cannot ſay © £31 the Overturn- he 4. 

on- Ig of that Law, which provides that Anfwer of thoſe 

ead; ntences once pronounced ſhall not be who trample 

ie a fring'd? Shall we anſwer, that the under Foot | 

hen, &epublick has judged amiſs, and paſ- ry and the 
me:; an unjuſt Sentence upon us? Shall mY 

pon] Hat be our Anſwer ? 

ode Crit. Ay, without any Scruple, Socrates. 

uſty Soc. What will the Laws ſay then? Socrates, 7s zt not 
nor e, that you agreed with us to ſub- | 

then t yourſelf to a publick Trial? And A Refutation 

what we ſhould ſeem to be ſurprized at of that Plea, 

Ich Language, they'll continue perhaps, 

not ſurprized, Socrates, but make Anſwer, for 
urſelf uſed to inſiſt upon Queſtion and Anſwer, Tell 

then what Orcaffon you have to complain of the Repub- 
Kt and of us, that you are So eager upon deſtroying it? 

a tre 

1 4 


ught 


juſt that ave enadted upon that Head, by which we l. 


64. CRIT Us; or, 
+ Are not we the Authors of your Birth? I mot it h 


our means that your Father married her who brough| 
you forth M hat Fault can you find with the Law: au. 
123 as to Marriage ? Nothing at all, ſhould I 2 
wer. As to the nouriſhing and bringing up Cbilda _ 
and the Manner of your Education, are not the Laus 0 


2 * * 
— * 1 
o 
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liged your Father to bring you up to Mufick and the Ex, 
ciſes ? Very juſt, I'd fay. Since you were born, brougſ $ « 
up, and educated under our Influence, durſt you maß 


tain that you are not our Nurſe-Child and Subject as welf in 
as your Father? And if you are, do you think to har Fou 
equal Power with us, as if it were lawful for you to n q 
flict upon us all we enjoin you to undergo? But ſin... 


you cannot lay claim to any ſuch Right againſt your i t 
ther or your Maſter, ſo as to repay Evil for Evil, Injur 
for Injury, how can you think to obtain that Privileg fer 
againſt your Country and the Laws, inſomuch that I hi 
we endeavour to put you to Death, you'll counteract u it 
by endeavouring to prevent us, and to ruin your Couf Ihe 
try and its Law? Can you call ſuch an Action ju 
you that are an inſeparable Follower of true Virtue 
Are you 1 that your County 
The Regard we more conſiderable, and more worthy 
ought to have to ReſpeCtand Veneration before God uf 
our Country, Man than your Father, Mather, f 
all your Relations together? That ya 
ought to honour your Country, yield to it, and hum 
it more than an angry Father? That you muſt either: 
claim it by your Counſel, or obey its Injunctions, uf trat 
ſuffer without grambling all that it impoſes upon you : ot) 
If it orders you to be whipp'd, or laid, in. Irons, if . fin 
ſends you to the Wars, there to ſpend your Blood, 3 y 1 
ought to do it without demurring; you muſt not ſhi 
off the Yoke, or flinch or quit your Poſt; but in one 
ed i by Kt y 
— B 
F This is an admirable Way of making out the Obligation of De 


Men to obey the Laws of their Country, by Virtue of the T 
made between *em, ens b | a 
Am 
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: rmy, in Priſon, and every where elſe, ought equally to 
ug" bey the Orders of your Country, or elſe aſſiſt it with 
e e holſom Counſel. For if offering Violence to a Father 
- Sr a Mother be a Piece of grand Impiety, to put a Force 
en 


pP pon one's Country is a much greater. What ſhall we 
au Answer to all this, Crito? Shall we acknowledge the 


5 a Truth of what the Laws advance ? 

"X18 Crit. How can we avoid it? 

ugh Soc. Do you ſee then, Socrates, (continue they) what 
nan! 


Reaſon we have to brand your Enterprize againſt us as 
we njuſt? Of us you hold your Birth, your Maintenance, 
har Four Education; in fine, we have done you all the Good 
Ou ve are capable of, as well as the other Citizens. In- 
lin®Wced, we do not fail to make publick Proclamation, that 
T I tis lawful for every private Man, if he does not find his 
mu Account in the Laws and Cuſtoms of our Republick, af- 
vileg Fer a mature Examination, to retire with all his Effects 
nat i Irhither he pleaſes. And if any of you cannot comply 
ct Sith our Cuſtoms, and deſires to remove and live elſe- 
-auf here, not one of us ſhall hinder him, he may go where 
Ju ze pleaſes. But on the other Hand, if any one of you 
rt Tontinues to live here, after he has conſidered our Way of 
aminiſtring Juſtice, and the Policy obſerved in the State, 
When, we ſay, he is in Effect obliged to obey all our Com- 
nands, and we maintain that his Diſobedience is unjuſt 
n a three-fold Account; for not obeying thoſe to whom 
Fe owes his Birth; for trampling under Foot thoſe that 
mod ęducated him; and for violating his Faith after he enga- 
ed to obey us, and not taking the Pains to make Remon- 

rances to us, if we happen to down unjuſt Thing. For 
: otwithſtanding that we only propoſe Things without 
Wing any Violence to procure Obedience, and give eve- 
Man his Choice either to obey us, or reclaim us by 
is Counſel or Remonſtrances, yet he does neither the 
dne nor the other. And we maintain, Socrates, that 
if you execute what you are now about, you will ſtand 
charged with all theſe Crimes, and that in a much higher 
egree than if another private Man had committed the 
game Injuſtice. If I aſked *em the Reaſon, without doubt 
Arn ey d op my Mouth by telling me, that I ſubmitted my- 


ſelf 
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ſelf in a diſtinguiſing Manner to all theſe Conditions, 
And we, (continue they) have great Evidence that you!? 
were always pleaſed with us and the Republick ; for it 
this City had not been more agreeable to you than any 
other, you had never 4 . in it, no more than the 
Other Athenians. None of the Shews could ever temp: 
you to go out of the City, except once, that you wen! 
to ſee the Games at the Hbmus: You never went; 
any where elſe, excepting your Military Expeditions, and 
never undertook a Voyage, as others are wont to do. 
You never had the Curioſity to viitÞ 
7. e. So as to fol- Other Cities, or enquire after other Lays 
low them. as being contented with us and our Re- 
publick, Youalways made a diſtinguiſt-· 
ing Choice of us, and on all Occaſions teſtified that you 
ſubmitted with all your Heart to live according to ou 
Maxims. Beſides, you having had Children in this City ME! 
is an infallible Evidence that you like it. In fine, nM 
this very laſt JunRure you might have 
For if he had been ſentenced to Baniſhment if you 
ſentenced himſelf would, and might then have done, witli 
to Baniſhment, the : | 
Athenians had con- the Conſent of the Republick, what 
firmed it, you now attempt without their PermilM 
ſion. But you were ſo ſtately, ſo un 
concerned at Death, that in your own Terms you pre: 
ferr'd Death to Baniſhment. But now you have no Regard 
to theſe fine Words, you are not further concerned fo 
the Laws, ſince you are going to overturn them. You 
do juſt what a pitiful Slave would oft 
All our Actions to do, by endeavouring to make you 
conformable to the Eſcape contrary to the Laws of ti 
Laws of a Coun- Treaty you have ſign'd, by which yo 
try, are ſo many obliged yourſelf to live according tv 
r of our Rules. Pray anſwer us: Did not vi 
e Treaty made FIC AE: , edu 
with it. ay right in affirming that you agreed u 
this Treaty, and ſubmitted yourſelf tl 
theſe Terms not only in Words, but ii 


1 8 


* Theſe Games were celebrated at the Iſthmus of Corinth to the H- 
nour of Neptune every three Years, after they were received by a4 22 M! 
Seeds. 
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ns, Deeds? What ſhall we ſay to all this, Crizo? And what 
„ou tan we do elſe but acknowledge that 'tis ſo? 

ri EX Crit. How can we avoid it, Sacrates ? 

any! Soc. What elſe then, continue they, is this Action of 
the Fours but a Violation of that Treaty, and all its Terms? 
np: That Treaty that you were not made to fign either by 
em Force or Surprize, not without Time to think on it: 
vent For you had the whole Courſe of your ſeventy Years to 
and bave removed in, if you had been difutisfied with us, 
do. pr unconvinced of the Juſtice of our Propoſals. You 
vii; peither pitched upon Lacedæmon nor Crete, notwithſtand- 
aw ing that you always cried up their Laws; nor any of the 


Re. pther Greczan Cities, or ſtrange Countries. You have 
11th. peen leſs out of Alben, than the Lame and the Blind; 
you rhich is an invincible Proof that the City pleaſed you 
ou n a diſtinguiſhing Manner, and conſequently that we 
City id, fince a City can never be agreeable if its Laws are 
„ un bot ſuch, And yet at this Time you counter- act the 
haue Treaty. But, if you'll take our Advice, Socrates, we 
you ſrould have you to ſtand to your Treaty, and not expoſe 
with |Fourſelf to be ridiculed by the Citizens, by ſtealing out 
half from hence. Pray conſider what Advantage can redound 
mi{{ither to you or your Friends, by perſiſting in that good- 
un: Defign ; Your Friends will infallibly be either expoſed 
pre. o Danger or baniſhed their * or have their 
gari FEſtates forfeited. And as for yourſelf, if you retire to 
| for ny neighbourin City, ſuch as Thebes or Megara, which 


vou fre admirably well governed, you'll there be looked upon 
offerÞ@$s an Enemy. All that have any love for their Country 
your vill look upon you as a Corrupter of the Laws: Beſides, 
F thefou'll fortify in them the good Opinion they have of 
1 you : our Judges, and move them to approve the Sentence 
ig u given againſt you: For a Corrupter of the Law will at 
ot vi ny Time paſs for a Debaucher of the Youth, and of the 
ed u 


ulgar People. What, will you keep out of theſe well- 


elf uf governed Cities, and theſe Aſſemblies of juſt Men? But 
but u pray will you have enough to live upon in that Condi- 
— on? Or will you have the Face to go and live 
he He zrith them? And pray what will you ſay to 'em, Socrates? 
e ill you preach to 2 as you did here, that Virtue, 


Jeeds! | Juſtice, 
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juſlice, the Laws, and Ordinances ought to be reve. Mot 
renced by Men? Do not you think that this will ſound Eve 
very ridiculous in their Ears? You ought to think ſo. 


But perhaps you'll quickly leave theſe well-governed Ci. bl 
ties, and go to + Theſſaly to Cito's Friends where them 
is leſs Order, and more Licentiouſneſs; and doubtleſs in! elf 
that Country they'll take a ſingular Pleaſure in hearing g 
you relate in what Equipage you made your Eſcape fron NC 
this Priſon, that is, covered with ſome old Rags, ori Wi 
Beaſt's Skin, or diſguiſed ſome other Way, as Fugitive tit) 
are wont to be. Every body will ſay, This old Fellow, br⸗ 
that has ſcarce any Time to live, had ſuch a ſtrong Pal. the 
ſion for living, that he did not ſtand to purchaſe his Lit Efe 
by trampling under Foot the moſt ſacred Laws. Such En 
Stories will be bandied about of you at a Time when you ren?! 
offend no Man; but upon the leaſt Occaſion of Com. 
Plaint, they'll teaze you with a thouſand other Reproeche: ; 
unworthy of you. You'll ſpend your 'Time in ſneaking E Ar 
and infinuating yourſelf into the Favour of all Men, one ot 
after another, and owning an equal Subjection to em all 
For what can you do? Will you feaſt perpetually in 7h: 
faly, as if the good Cheer had drawn you thither ? Bu 
what will become then of all your fine Diſcourſes upon 
Juſtice and Virtue? Beſides, if you defign to preſerve 
1 Life for the Sake of your Children; that cannot 
in Order to bring em up in Tach, as if you could 
do 'em no other Service but make em Strangers. Or 
if you deſign to leave em here, do you imagine tha 
during your Life they'll be better brought up here, in 
your Abſence, under the Care of your Friends? But 
will not your Friends take the ſame Care of em after . 
your Death that they'd do in your Abſence? You ought{e,,. 
to be perſuaded that all thoſe who call themſelves you of 
Friends, will at all Times do them all the Service they can, [ Sor 


To conclude, Socrates, ſubmit yourſelf to our Reaſons de 
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* Theſſaly was the Country where Licentiouſneſs and Debauchery pu 
reign d. And accordingly Xenophon obſerves, that twas there that 


follow 
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Critias was ruin' d. 
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Follow the Advice of thoſe who brought you up, and do 
ve. | Hot put your Children, your Life, or any Thing whatſo- 
un! ever, in the Balance with Juſtice; to the end, that when 

0. ou arrive before the Tribunal of Pluto, you may be 
Ci. ble to clear yourſelf before your 
hers Judges. For do not you deceive your- The Laws are 
in elf? If you perform what you now de- juſt, and Injuſ- 
ringen, you'll neither better your own tice comes from 
ron! Cauſe, nor that of your Party; you Men. 
or ;þ (vill neither enlarge its Juſticenor Sanc- 
tity either here or in the Regions below. But if you die 
lou. bravely, you owe your Death to the Injuſtice, not of 
pa! the Laws, but of Men: Whereas if you make your 
Lie! Eſcape by repulſing ſo ſhamefully the Injuſtice of your 
Such! Enemies, by violating at once both your own Faith and 
yon our Treaty, and injuring ſo many innocent Perſons as 
"on. Hourſelf, your Friends, and your Country, together with 
che; us; we will ſtill be your Enemies, as long as you live: 
kiel And when you are dead, our Siſters, the Laws in the 
„one other World, will certainly afford you no joyful Recep- 

tion, as knowing that you endeavoured to ruin us, 

Kt Wherefore do not prefer Cr:to's Counſel to ours. 

2 Methinks, my te Crito, I hear what I have now 
poke, juſt as + the Prieſts of Cybele fancy they hear the 
e Cornets and Flutes; and the Sound of theſe Words 

makes ſo ſtrong an Impreſſion in my Ears, that it ftops 
me from hearing any Thing elſe. Theſe are the Senti- 
ments I like; and all you can ſay to take me off of 
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Þ+ Socrates means, that all theſe Truths make no flight Impreſſion 
upon him, but pierce him, and inſpire him with an Ardour, or ra- 
ther a holy Fury, that ſtops his Ears from hearing any Thing to 
the Contrary. The Sound of the Cornets and Flutes of the Prieſts 
of Cybele inſpir'd the Audience with Fury; and why ſhould the 
can. | Sound of Divine Truths fall ſhort of the ſame Virtue, and leave 
aſons* their Hearers in a lukewarm Indifferency ? This Temper of Socrates 
jnſtifies and explains what Diogenes ſaid of him: When ſomebody 
© alk'd Diogenes what he thought of Socrates ? He anſwer'd, That be 
8 was a mad Man; for Socrates ſhew'd an incredible Warmth in 
* purſuing whatever he took to be juſt. 
re that 
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them will be to no purpoſe. However, if you think u? 
ſucceed, I do not hinder you from ſpeaking. 
Crit. J have nothing to ſay, Socrates. 4 
Soc. Then be eaſy, and let us bravely run this Course] 
ſince God calls and conducts us to it. | © + 
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> WA OCRATES in his Apology, and in his 
SE 111 WI Cris, teaches us how we ought to form 
Þ ( & | 9 our Lives; and here he inſtructs us how to 
Er. die, and what Thoughts to entertain at the 
Hour of Death. By explaining his own 
. ö Views and Deſigns, which were the Springs 
Jof all his Actions, he furniſhes us with a Proof of the moſt 
important of all Truths, and of that which ought to regu- 
late our Life. For the Immortality of the Soul is a Point 
of ſuch Importance, that it includes all the Truths of 
Kkeligion, and all the Motives that ought to excite and 
direct us. So that our firſt Duty is to ſatisfy ourſelves in 
this point: Self-Love and mere human Intereſt ought to 
ſpur us up to underſtand it; not to ſpeak, that there is 

not a more fatal Condition than to be ignorant of the 
Nature of Death, which a as terrible as unavoida- 
ble: for according to the Notion we have of it, we may 
draw Conſequences directly oppoſite, for 1 the 
Conduct of our Lives, and the Choice of our Pleaſures. 
HN 3 Socrates. 
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Socrates ſpends the laſt Day of his Life in diſcourſ 5 
with his Friends upon this great Subject: he untold: il 


the Reaſons that require the Belief of the Immortality (Ft 
the Soul, and refutes all the Objections they moved uv 
the contrary, which are the very ſame that are made ui 
of at this Day. He demonſtrates the Hope they ought vj g. 
have of a 5. Life; and lays before them all tu ro 
this bleſſed ope requires to make it ſolid and laſting n- 
to prevent their being deluded by a vain Hope, a n! 
after all, meeting with the Puniſhment allotted . e⸗ 
the Wicked, inſtead of the Rewards provided for -h if. 
Good. De 

This Conference was occaſioned by a Truth that wi inc 
caſually ſtarted, viz. That a true Philoſopher ought vi B 
defire to die, and to endeavour it. This Poſition take Err. 
literally, ſeemed to infinuate, that a Philoſopher mig e 
lay violent Hands on himſelf. But Socrates makes Mis 
out, that there's nothing more unjuſt; and that for (ite 
much as Man is God's Creature and Property, he ougi he 
not to remove out of this Life without his Orden Patu 
What ſhould it be then that made the Philoſopher ha ef 
ſuch a Love for Death + ? What is the Ground of th rea 
Hope? Here we are preſented with the Grounds aſſigu een 


by a Heathen Philoſopher, wiz. Man is born to kno ea 
the Truth, but he can never attain to a perfect Known 
ledge of it in this Life, by reaſon that his Body is aM 
Obſtacle: perfect Knowledge is reſerved for the Life u 
come. Then the Soul muſt be immortal, fince atter 
Death it operates and knows. As for Man's being born 
for the Knowledge of Truth, that cannot be called i t t. 
Queſtion, ſince he was born to know God. 5 
From thence it follows, that a true Philoſopher hate 
and contemns this Body, which ſtands in the Way of hi 
Union to God; that he wiſhes to be rid of it, and look: 
upon Death as a Paſſage to a better Life! » This oli 
Hope gives Being to that true Temperance and vag 
lour which is the Lot of true Philoſophers; for other, 


+ It could be nothing but the Hope of the good Things he expect 
ed in another Life, | + 
Mer 
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ten are only valiant thro' Fear, and temperate thro' In- 
nperance: their Virtue is only a Slave to Vice. 
They object to Socrates, that the Soul is nothing but 
vapour that vaniſhes and diſperſes itſelf at Death. So- 
ies combats that Opinion with an Argument that has 
great deal of Strength in his Mouth, but becomes much 
Wronger when ſupported by the true Religion, which a- 
Wone can ſet it in its full Light. The Argument is this: 
Sn Nature, Contraries produce their Contraries. So that 
eath being an Operation of Nature, ought to produce 
Fife, that being its Contrary; and by Conſequence the 
Dead muſt be born again: the Soul then is not dead, 
nce it muſt revive the Body. 
Before we proceed farther, tis fit to take Notice of an 
Error that is couched under this Principle, which only 
e Chriſtian Religion can at once diſcover and refute. 
is, that Socrates, and all other Philoſophers, are infi- 
Pitely miſtaken in making Death a natural Thing. 
here's nothing more falſe. Death is ſo far from being 
tural, that Nature abhors it; and it was far from the 
Peſgn of God in the State in which Man was firſt 
reeated. For he created him holy, innocent, and by 
on onſequence immortal; 'twas only Sin that brought 
non Death into the World. But this fatal League betwixt 
a0. in and Death could not triumph over the Deſigns of 
is od, who had created Man for Immortality. He knew 
e i dow to ſnatch the Victory out of their Hands, by 
afte Pringing Man to Life again, even in the Shades and 
bon Horrors of Death itſelf. Thus ſhall the Dead revive 
d in t the Reſurrection, purſuant to the Doctrine of the 
èEbriſtiaus, Which teaches that Death muſt give up 
hates 1 ole whom it has ſwallowed down. So that the 
f hi Principle that Socrates did not fully comprehend, is 
ook in unſhaken Truth, which bears the Marks of the 
ſolancient Tradition that the Heathens had alter'd and 
va rrupted. | 
theres The third Argument alledg'd by Socrates as a Proof of 
— e lnmortality of the Soul, is that. of Remembrance; 
pec,hich likewiſe bears the Marks of that antient Tradi- 
Pon corrupted by the Heathens, 'I'o find out the Truth 
Mea Vor. II. 2 couchsd 
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The fourth Argument is taken from the Nature of the 
oal. Deſtruction reaches only compounded Bodies: 
at we may clearly perceive, that the Soul is ſimple and 
WS mmaterial, and bears a Reſemblance of ſomething di- 
Nine, immortal, and intelligent: for it embraces the pure 
gence of Things; it meaſures all by Ideas which are 
eernal Patterns, and unites itfelf to them when the Bod 
arm Noes not hinder it: ſo that tis ſpiritual, indiſſoluble, and 
onſequently immortal, as being not capable of Diſſo- 
gu Nution by any other Means than the Will of him who 
erreated it. 
BS Notwithſtanding the Force of theſe Proofs, and their 
be Freadency to keep up this Hope in the Soul, Socrates and 
gate his Friends own, that tis almoſt impoſſible to ward of 
{vr Doubts and Uncertainties: for our Reaſon is too weak 
g end degenerate to arrive at the full Knowledge of 3 
In this World. So that tis a wiſe Man's Buſineſs to chuſe 
rom amongſt thoſe Arguments of the Philoſophers, for 
ia the Immortality of the Soul, that which to him ſeems 
beſt, and moſt forcible, and capable to conduct him 
by afely thro' the dangerous Shelves of this Life, till he ob- 
ain a full Aſſurance either of ſome Promiſe, or by ſome 
{Divine Revelation; for that is the only Veſſel that is ſe- 
ure from Danger. By this the moſt refined Paganiſm 
Jays Homage to the Chriſtian Religion, and all Colour 
r Excuſe for Incredulity is took off: For the Chriſ- 
{ian Religion affords Promiſes, Revelations, and, which 
yet more conſiderable, the Accompliſhment of 
em. 
They moved two Objections to Socrates: One, that 


ee Soul is only the Harmony reſulting from the juſt Pro- 


portion of the Qualities of the Body: The other, that 
Hay Z ho the Soul be more durable than the Body, yet it dies 
ry laſt, after having made uſe of ſeveral Bodies; juſt 
tion g a2 Man dies * he has worn ſeveral Suits of 
Phillothes. 
of i Socrates, before he makes any Anſwer, ſtops a little, 
1, u end deplores the Misfortune of Men, who by hearing 
elatingWbe Diſputes of the Ignorant, that contradict every Thing, 


perſuade themelyes that there's no ſuch Thing as clear, 
| D 2 ſolid, 
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ſolid, and ſenſible Reaſons, but that every Thing is un. 
certain. Like as thoſe who being cheated by Men, be. 
come Men-haters; ſo they being impoſed upon by Ar. 
guments, become haters of Reaſon; that is, they take t 
up an abſolute Hatred againſt all Reaſon in general, an( 
will not hear any Argument. Socrates makes out the 
Injuſtice of this Procedure. He ſhews, that when two 
Things are equally uncertain, Wiſdom directs us to chuſe Mn 
that which is moſt „ with the leaſt Danger 
Now, beyond all Diſpute, ſuch is the. Immortality of tie . 
Soul; and therefore it ought to be embraced. For i N 
this Opinion prove true after our Death, are not we con. 
ſiderable Gainers? And if it prove falſe, what do ve 
loſe? 55 
Then he attacks that Objection which repreſents the 
Soul as a Harmony, and refutes it by ſolid and convin XR" 
cing Arguments, which at the ſame Time prove the Im-. 
mortality of the Soul. * 
His Arguments are theſe: Harmony always de. 
pends upon the Parts that conſpire together, and i 
never oppoſite to them; but the Soul has no Depend. 
ance upon the Body, and always ſtands on the oppoſitF: 
Side. Harmony admits of leſs and more, but the 
Soul does not: from whence it would follow, tha 
all Souls ſhould be equal, that none of em are vicious, 
and that the Souls of Beaſts are equally good, and of th. 
ſame Nature with thoſe of Men: which is contrary to 
Reaſon. = 
In Muſick, the Body commands the Harmony: Bd. 
in Nature, the Soul commands the Body. In Muſic: 
the Harmony can never give a Sound contrary to ti 
particular Sounds of the Parts that bend or unbend, «M 
move: but in Nature the Soul has a contrary Sound u 
that of the Body; it attacks all its Paſſions and Deſires 20 
it checks, curbs, and puniſhes the Body. So that it mul. 
needs be of a very different and oppoſite Nature: whiciſ 0 
proves its Spirituality and Divinity. For nothing buff. 
what is ſpiritual and divine can be wholly oppoſite to wii. 
is material and earthly, 1 
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The ſecond Objection was, That tho' the Soul might 


wh utlive the Body, yet that does not conclude its Immor- 
\-. {ality ; ſince we know nothing to the contrary, but that 
|: (St dies at laſt, after having animated the Body ſeveral 
nd {7 mes. CT ; | 

he In anſwer to this Objection, Socrates ſays he muſt 
vol Trace the firit Original of the Being and Corruption of 
as Entities. 11 that be once agreed upon, we ſhall find no 
or Difficulty in determining what Things are corruptible and 
the hat not. But what Path ſhall we follow in this En- 


Wuiry? Muſt it be that of Phyſicks? Theſe Phyſicks 
Pre ſo uncertain, that inflead of being inſtructive, they 


e blind and miſlead us. This he makes out from his 

on Experience. So that there's a Neceſlity of going 
tte beyond this Science, and having Recourſe to Metaphy- 
vin. icks, which alone can afford us the certain Knowledge 
Im. ef the Reaſons and Cauſes of Beings, and of that 


rhich conſtitutes their Eſſences. For Effects may be 
4. covered by their Cauſes; but the Cauſes can never be 
down by their Effects. And upon this Account we 
e nuſt have Recourſe to the divine Knowledge, which 4- 
Braxagoras was ſo ſenſible of, that he uſher'd in his Trea - 
Ec of Phyſicks by this great Principle, that Knowledge 
che Cauſe of Being. But inſtead of keeping up to 
bat Principle, he fell in again with that of ſecond Cau- 
es, and by that Means deceived the Expectation of 
us Hearers. 
In Order to make out the Immortality of the Soul, we 
mnuſt correct this Order of Auaxogorat, and found to the 
Fottom of the abovementioned Principle: which if we 
Ho, we ſhall be ſatisfied that God placed every thing in 
e moſt convenient State. Now this beſt and moſt ſuita- 
ple State muſt be the Object of our Enquiry. To which 
Cres de we muſt know wherein the particular Good of 
very particular Thing conſiſts, and what the general 


Good of all Things is. This Diſcovery will make out the 


— 


mul | 
vhich > 5 

pu Immortality of the Soul. 
mY | In this View Socrates raiſes his Thoughts to immate- 
| ; ial Qualities, and eternal Ideas: that is, he affirms that 


y ere's ſomething that is in itſelf good, fine, juſt, and 
1 D 3 great, 
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great, which is the firſt Cauſe; and that all Things in thi, 
World that are good, fine, juſt or great, are only ſuch 


by the Communication of that firſt Cauſe; ſince there is 
no other Cauſe of the Exiſtence of Things, but the Par. 


ticipation of the Eſſence proper to each Subject. 


This Participation is ſo contrived, that Contraries are 5 
never found in the ſame Subject. From which Principle 
it follows by a neceſſary Conſequence, that the Soul, E ö 


which gives Life to the Body, not as an accidental Form 


that adheres to it, but as a ſubſtantial Form, ſubſiſting in Wl 
itſelf, and living formally by itſelf, as the corporca 
Idea, and effectually enlivening the Body, can never be WW. 
ſubje& to Death, that being the Oppoſite of Life: and e 
that the Soul being uncapable of dying, cannot be worſt- Me: 
ed by any Attack of this Enemy; and is in Effect impe- Nin 
riſhable, like the immaterial Qulities, Juſtice, Fortitude, ma 
and Temperance: but with this Difference, that theſe WW? 


immaterial Qualities ſubſiſt independently and of them. 


ſelves, as being the ſame Thing with God himſelf, 


whereas the Soul is a created K may be diſlolv'd | 


by the Will of its Creator, Ina Word, the Soul ſtand; 


in the ſame Relation to the Life of the Body, that the l. (ÞÞ 


dea of God does to the Soul. 


The only Objection they could invent upon this Head, 


was, that the Greatneſs of the Subject, and Man's natu- 


al Infirmity, are the two Sources of Man's Diſtruft and þ 
Incredulity upon this Head. Whereupon Socrates endea- 7 


yours to dry up thoſe two Sources. 


He attacks their Diſtruſt, by ſhewing, that the Opi- 
nion of the Soul's Mortality, ſuits all the Ideas of God. 
For, by this Mortality, Vertue would be prejudicial to 
Men of Probity, and Vice beneficial to the Wicked; 


which cannot be imagined. So that there's a Neceſſit) 
of another Life for rewarding the Good, and puniſhing 
the Bad. And the Soul being immortal, carries along 
with it into the other World its good and bad Actions, 
its Vertues and Vices, which are the Occaſion of its eter- 
nal Happineſs or Mifery. From whence by a neceſiary 


Conſequence, we may gather what Care we ought to 


To : 


bave of it in this Life. 
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LY put a Stop to the Torrent of Incredulity, he has 
ecourſe to two Things, which naturally demand a great 
Peference from Man, and cannot be denied without a. 
ES ifble Authority. The firſt is, the Ceremonies and Sa- 
rifces of Religion itſelf, which are only Repreſenta- 
ions of what would be put in Execution in Hell. The 


are i ba . . . . . $-.4 : 
vle Other is, the Authority of Antiquity, which maintain'd' 
ul, the Immortality of the Soul: in purſuit of which, he 
cm nentions ſome ancient Traditions, that point to the 


Frruth publiſhed by Meſis and the Prophets, notwith- 
landing the Fables that overwhelm them. Thus we ſee, 
Pagan ſupplies the want of Proof, which is too natural 
0 Man, and filences the moft obſtinate Prejudices, by 
. Saving recourſe to the Oracles of God, which they were 
pe- in ſome Meaſure acquainted with; and by ſo doing, 
de, makes anſwer to S77:-mas, who had objected, that the 
1eſe Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul ſtood in Need 
em- of ſome Promiſe or divine Revelation to procure its 
elf; Reception. Tho' ſome blinded Chriſtians reje& the Au- 
Wthority of our Holy Writ, and refuſe to ſabmit to it; 
het we ſee a Pagan had ſo much Light as to make Uſe of 


e |. it to ſupport his Faith, if TI may ſo ſpeak, and to ſtrength- 

en his ſweet Hope of a bleſſed Eternity. He ſhews 
each ! that he knew how to diſtinguiſh the fabulous Part of a 
atu- Tradition from the Truth, and affirms nothing but what 


and is conformable to the Scriptures, particularly the laſt 
dea- judgment of the Good and the Bad; the neceſſary Pur- 
gation of thoſe who depart this Life under à Load of 
Opi- Sin; the eternal Torments of thoſe who committed 
30d, mortal Sins in this Life, the Pardon of Venial Sins after 
al to Satisfaction and Repentance; the Happineſs of thoſe 
ed; who during the. whole Courſe of their Lives renounced 
ffity the Pleaſures of the Body, and only courted the Pleaſure 
hing of true Knowledge, that is, the Knowledge of God; 
long and beautified their Souls with proper Ornaments, ſuch 
10ns, as Temperance, Juſtice, Fortitude, Liberty, and Truth. 
eter- He does not joke upon the groundleſs Metempſycboſis, 
Rary or return of Souls to animate Bodies in this Life; but 
\t to ſpeaks ſeriouſly, and ſhews that after Death all's over, 
the Wicked are thrown forever into the bottomleſs Abyſs, 
To D 4 and 
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and the Righteous conveyed to the Manſions of Blits, . 
Thoſe who are neither righteous nor wicked, but com. 


mitted Sins in this Life, which they always repented of 


are committed to Places of Torment, till they be ſuffici. 4 | 


ently purified, 


When Socrates made an End of his Diſcourſe, hi; 
Friends aſked what Orders he would give concerning Wa 
his Affairs. The only Orders I give, replied he, i: » 
take Care of yourſelves, and to make yourſelves as lik 


to God as poſſible. Then they aſſzed him, how he would 
be interred? This Queſtion offended him. He would 
not have himſelf confounded with his Corps, which 
was only to be interred. And tho' the Expreſſion 


ſeems to import little, he ſhew'd that ſuch falſe Expreſ. 


_ fions gave very dangerous Wounds to the Souls of 
Men. 


He goes and bathes. His Wife and Children are 


brought to him. He talks to 'em a Minute, and then 
diſmiſſes them. Upon his coming out of the Bath, the 
Cup is preſented to him. He takes it, recollects hi 


Thoughts within himſelf, prays, and drinks it off with Þþ 


an admirable Tranquillity of Mind. Finding that he ap- 


1 his End, he gave em to know that he reſigned 
is Soul into the Hands of him who gave it, and of the 


true Phyſician who was coming to heal it. This was 
the Exit of Socrates. Paganiſm never afforded ſuch an 


admirable Example. And yet a certain modern Author 


is ſo ignorant of its Beauty, that he places it infinitely be- 
low that of Petronins, the famous Diſciple of Epicuru:, 
He did not employ the laſt Hours of his Life, ſays that Au- 
thor, in diſcour/ſing of the Immortality of the Soul, &c. 
but having choſe à more pleaſurable and natural Sort of 
Death, imitated the Swweetneſs of the Swans, and cauſed 
eme agreeable and touching Verſes to be recited to him. 
This was a fine Imitation. It ſeems Petronius ſung what 
they read to him. But this was not all. Newerthel:/;, 
continues he, he reſerved ſome Minutes for thinking of bis 
Affairs, and diſtributed Rewards to ſome of his Slaves, and 
puuiſbed others, 


Let 
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16. ; Let them talk of Socrates, ſays he, and boaſt of his 
n. Penang and Bravery in drinking up the Poiſon! Pe- 
of, Þ 


CTonius is not behind him; may, he is juſtly entitled to a 

- Preference upon the Score of his forſaking a Life infinitely 

we delightful than that of the ſage Grecian, and that 
Fo with the ſame Tranquillity of Mind, and Evenneſs of 
ng erer. 


We have no need of long Comments to make out 
ii Fe vaſt Difference between the Death of Socrates, and 
uid at of this Epicurean, whom Tacitus himſelf, notwith- 


ald nding his Paganiſm, did not dare to applaud. On one 
ich de, we are preſented with the View of a Man that ſpent 
101 His laſt Minutes in making his Friends better, recom- 

gnending to them the Hope of a bleſſed Eternity, and 


hewing what that Hope requires of them; a Man that di- 

dd with his Eyes intent upon God, praying to him and 
are J pleſſing him, without any Reflections upon his Enemies 
hen pho condemn'd him ſo unjuſtly. On the other Side, we 
the J meet with a voluptuous Perſon, in whom all Senti- 
— ments of Virtue are quite extinguiſh'd; who to be rid of 
1 


bis own Fears, occaſioned his own Death; and in his Exit 
ap. h ould admit of no other Entertainment but agreeable 
poems and pleaſant Verſes ; who ſpent the laſt Minutes of 


te his Time in rewarding thoſe of his Slaves, who doubtleſs 
Was pad been the Miniſters and Accomplices of his Senſuali- 
an ges, and ſeeing thoſe puniſhed, who perhaps had ſhewn an 
hor Þ P.verfion to his Vices, and diflerved him in the Way of 
be. kis Pleaſures, A good Death ought to be uſhered in by 
good Life. Now, a Life ſpent in Vice, Effeminacy, and 
Au- ; is much ſort of one entirely taken up in 


the Exercile of Virtue, and the ſolid Pleaſures of true 
„Knowledge, and adorned with the venerable Ornaments 
%% pf Temperance, Juſtice, Fortitude, Liberty, and Truth. 
Dne of Socrates's dying Words was, That thoſe who en- 
phat Rcrtained bad Diſcourſes upon Death, wounded the Soul 
leſs, very dangerouſly. And what would not he have ſaid of 
thoſe who ſcruple not to write them? 
Fut 'tis probable this Author did not foreſee the Conſe- 
pence of this unjuſt Preference. He wrote like a Man 
wt this World, that never knew Szcrates, Had he 
2 MAGE D 5 known 
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And in like Manner, if he had known Seneca or Pls. 
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known him, he had certainly formed a juſter judgment. 


tareh, he had never equalled or preferred Petronius to 
them. Had he made the beſt Uſe of his Underſtanding, he 
would have ſeen Reaſons to doubt, that the Petronius now 
read, is not the Petronius of Tacitus, whoſe Death he { | 
much admires; and would have met with ſome ſuch Ob. 
je&tions, which at leaft give Occaſion to ſuſpect its being 
ſappoſititious. But to return to Socrates. 4 
His Doctrine of Death's being no Affliction, but, on 
the contrary, a Paſſage to a happier Life, made a conf. 
derable Progreſs. Some Philoſophers gave ſuch lively Þ 
and forcible Demonſtrations of it in their Lectures, that 
the greateſt Part of their Diſciples laid violent Hands on 
themſelves, in order to overtake that happier Life. PH. 
lemæus Philadelphus prohibited Hegeſias of Cyrene to 
teach it in his School, for fear of diſpeopling his Coun- 
tries. And the Poets of that Prince's Court ſiding with 7 
their Prince, as they commonly do, us'd all means to de- 
cry that Doctrine, and thoſe who were prevailed upon to << 
embrace it. Twas their pernicious Complaiſance that 
occaſioned what we now read in Callimachus againſt the 
Immortality of the Soul; and above all that famous 


Epigram, Cicero alledged to have been writ againſt C/- 

embrotus of Ambracia, Far wes certainly defigned likewiſe Z 
againſt Plato, Tis to this purpoſe: Cleombrotus of her 
Ambracia having paid his laſt Compliment to the Sun, * f 


threw himſelf headlong from the Top of a Tower in 
Hell; not that he had done any Thing worthy of Death, 7 1 
but only had read Plato's Treatiſe of the Immortality of th 


Spul. 572 
But after all, it redounds to the Glory of Socrates and 


Plato, and the Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul, cou 
chat none but ſuch Enemies as theſe oppoſe it. 17 
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ence with the Athenians, and 'tis a 
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4/4 Dialogue of the Immortality of 


the Soul. 


Echecrates and Phedon. 


HE DON, were you by when 
2 Socrates drank the Poiſon ? Or did 
605 and Body give you an Account how 
de bthaved in that JunQuure ? 
2 Phed. J was prelent. 

FTchec. What were his laſt Words > 
then, and how died he? You'll oblige The Inhabitants 
me much with the Relation: For the of Phlius, a City 
lliaſſans have but little Correſpon- in the Peloponne- 


fus, 


* 


EKreat while fince we had any Stranger \ 
from Athens to acquaint us how Things went. We 
only heard that he died after drinking the Poiton, but 
could not underſtand any Particulars relating to his 
Death. | 

> Pred. What! Did not you hear how he was ar- 
raign'd ? 

= £chec. Yes, truly, ſome Body told us that; and we 
thought it ſtrange that his Sentence was ſo long in being 
ut in Exccution after his Trial. 
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Phed. + That happened only by Chance: for the Day 
before his Trial, the Stern of the ſacred Ship which thy 


Athenians Tent every Vear to Delcs, was crown'd for the Wl 


S ͤ Ui NS SHE 

Echec. What is that ſacred Ship? 

Phed. If you believe the Athenians, it is the ſame 
Ship in which Thgſcus tranſported the fourteen Young 
Children to Crete, and brought them ſafe back again; and 


"tis ſaid the Athenians at that Time vow'd to Apollo, that | 


if the Children were preſerved from the Impending Dan- 
ger, they would ſend every Year to Delos Preſents and 
Victims aboard the ſame Veſſel: And this they do ever 
ſince. As ſoon as the Ship is cleared, and ready to put 
to Sea, they purify the City, and obſerve an inviolable 
Law for putting none to Death before the Return of the 
Ship. Now ſometimes it ſtays long out, eſpecially if the 
Winds be contrary. 'This Feſtival, which 1s properly 
called Theoria, commences when the Prieſt of Apollo has 
crown'd the Stern of the Ship. Now, as I told you, 
this happened on the Day preceding Szcrates's Trial. 
And 'twas upon that Account that he was kept ſo long in 
Priſon, after his Commitment, 

Echec. And during his Impriſonment, what did he do? 
What ſaid he? Who was with him? Did the Judges or- 
der him to be kept from Viſits? And did he die without 
the Aſſiſtance of his Friends: ö 

Phed. Not at all: ſeveral of his Friends ſtaid with him 
to the laſt Minute, 

Ec hec. If you're at Leiſure, pray relate the whole 
Story. 

Phed, At preſent I have nothing to do, and fo ſhall 


« * nn — 
bs 


+ Phedon's Diſcourſe implies that the Time of the Ship's Depar- 
ture was uncertain: twas either anticipated or retarded; as the Con- 
diticn of the Ship and other Occurrences required, This Uncer- 
— occaſions the Difficulty of finding the true Date of Socratets 


endea· 
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endeavoour to ſatisfy your Demands. * Beſides I take 
WE he greateſt Pleaſure in the World in ſpeaking or hearing 
chers ſpeak of Socrates. 
= Echec. Aſſure yourſelf, Pheabn, you ſhall not take 
ore Pleaſure in ſpeaking, than I in hearing. Begin pray, 
de und above all take Care to omit nothing. | 
is WE Phd. You'll be ſurprized when you hear what 
d Condition I was then in. I was ſo far from being ſen- 
at {Wibly touch'd with the Misfortune of a Friend whom I 
n- Moved very tenderly, and who died before my Eyes, that 
nd WA envied his Circumſtances, and could not forbear to 
er Admire the Goodneſs, Sweetneſs, and Tranquillity, that 
wt N yppeared in all his Diſcourſes, and the Bravery he ſhewed 
ble pon the Approach of Death. Every 'Thing that I ſaw, 
the Nurniſhes me with a Proof that he did not paſs to the 
the Phades below without the Aſſiſtance of ſome Deity, that 
rly ook Care to conduct him, and put him in Poſſeſſion of 
has hat tranſcendent Felicity of the Bleſſed. But as, on one 
ou, and, theſe Thoughts ſtifled all the Sentiments of Com- 
al, I paſſion that might ſeem due at ſuch a mortifying Sight; 
in 5. on the other hand, they leſſened the Pleaſure I was 
Font to have in hearing all his other Diſcourſes, and af- 
{Red me with that ſorrowful Reflection, that in the Space 
bf a Minute this divine Man would leave us for ever. 
Thus was my Heart toſs'd with contrary Motions, that I 
tould not define. Twas not properly either Pleaſure or 
Grief, but a confuſed Mixture of theſe two Paſſions, which 
produc'd almoſt the ſame Effect in all the By-ſtanders. 
One while we melted into Tears, and another while gave 
Erprizing Signs of real Joy and ſenſiblePleaſure. Above 
hall I. 4po/7odorus diſtinguiſhed himſelf upon this Occaſion; 
jou know his Humour. 
Echec. Nobody knows it better. 
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| * Phedon had been infinitely obliged to Socrates ; for being taken 
iſoner in War, and ſold to a Merchant that bought Slaves, Socra- 
„who was mighty fond of his Genius, obliged Alcibiades or Crito 
ranſom him, and received him into the Number of his Friends and 
iſciples. | | 
| The ſame Apolledorus is ſpoken of in the Apology, 


dea Phed, 
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Phed. In him was the Difference of theſe Motions 
moſt obſervable. As for me, and all the reſt, our Be- 
haviour was not ſo diftinguiſhing, as being mixed with the 
Trouble and Confufion I ſpoke of juſt now. 
Echec. Who was there then beſides yourſelf? 
Phed. There were no other Athenians, but Apollodbrus, 
Critobulus, and his Father Crito, Hermogenes, Epigenes, 
AA ſchines, Artifthenes, Ctefippus, Menexemus, and a few 
more. Plato was fick. 
Echec. Were there no Strangers ? 
Phed, Yes; Simmias the Theban, with * Cebes, and 
Phedendes; and from Megara, Euclides and TOs. 
Echec. What! Were not Ariſtippus, and Cleombreotu 
there? 
Phed. No, ſure; + for 'tis ſaid, they were at gina. 
Ecbec. Who was there beſides? 
Phed. I believe I have named moſt of thoſe that were 
there. 
Echec. Let's hear then what his laſt Diſcourſes were. 


Phed. 


— 
. * 


* The ſame Cebes, who made the Table that we now have; 
which is an Explication of an Allegorical Table that he ſuppoſes u 
have been in the Temple of Saturn at Thebes ; and contains a very inge- 


* 
nious Scheme of a Man's whole Life. It hints at all the Doctrine a 


Socrates, and the Stile reſembles that of Plato. 

+ The Delicacy and Salt of this Satire is thus explained by Dem- 
trius Phalereus, Plato, ſays he, had a Mind to ſuppreſs the Scandd 
that Ariſippus and Cleombrotus drew upon themſelves, by feaſting it 
gira, when Socrates, their Friend and Maſter, was in Priſct, 
without deigning to go to ſee him, cr even to affiſt on the Dn 
of his Death, though they were then at the Entry of the Allen 
Harbour, Had he told thg whole Story, the Invective had been ti 
particular, Put with an admirable Decency and Artfulneſs he intr: 
duces Phcdon, giving a Liſt of thoſe who aſſiſted at his Death, as 
making Anſwer to the Queſtion, (Whether they were there or nt 
That they were at gina; pointing at once to their Debaucheſ 
and Ingratitude, This Stroke is the more biting, that the 'T hits 
itſelf paints out the Horror of the Action, not he that ſpeaks, Pi 
to might ſecurely have attack'd Ariſtippus and Cleombrotus% but 
choſe rather to make ſe of this Figure, which in Effect gives 
greater Blow, 'This is a notable Piece of delicate Satire, Aube 


For we never miſled one Day in viſiting Socrates, To 
is end, we met 17 Morning in the Place where he 
as us which join'd to the Priſon; and there we wai- 
ed til 

Sent ſtraight to him, and commonly paſſed the whole 
Pay with him. On the Day of his Execution, we came 
Either ſooner than ordinary, having heard as we came 
But of the City, that the Ship was return'd from Delor. 
When we arriv'd, the Gaoler that us'd to let us in, came 
Þ us, and deſir d we ſhould ſtay a little, and not go in till 
& came to conduct us. For, ſays he, Tha : 

e eleven Magiſtrates are now untying : 3 
Wcrates, and acquainting him that he Overſcers of the 
Wuſt die, as this Day. en we came Priſon and Priſon- 
©, we found Socrates “ untied, and his — = — 
Wife Xantippe (you know her) ſittin © SENLETICES © 
him e his Children in lis the Judges. 
rms; and as ſoon as ſhe ſpied us, the fell a crying 
d making a Noiſe, as you know Women commonly 
0 on ſuch Occaſions. Socrates, ſaid ſhe, This is the laſt 
ne your Fricnds ſpall ſce you. Upon which, Socra- 
„, turning to Crito, ſays, Crito, pray ſend this Woman 
Pune. Accordingly 'twas done. Ceilo's Folks carried 
Lentippe off, who beat her Face and cried bitterly, In 
e mean Time, Socrates, ſitting upon the Bed, ſoftly 
Fokes the Place of his Leg where the 
Chain had been tied, and ſays, t my 
Wind what Men call Pleaſure, is a pret- 
odd Sort of a Thing, which agrees admirably well 
ith Pain; tho) People believe "tis quite contrary, becauſe 


have; 
"es to 
inge- 
rine d 
How Pleaſure 


Dem. agrees with Pain. 
Candg 

ting u 
Priſcr, 


1e D 
then 


een tu 
e intro. 
h, charging Plato with Slander upon this Score, prejudiced himſelf 
ore than Plato, who will always be cricd up for having this Zeal 
mo r his Maſter, | 

[hu At Athens, after the Sentence was pronounced to the Criminal, 
ri 1 ey untied him, as being a Victim to Death, which it was not 
x63 ul to keep in Chains, 
tends 3 

ewhoever 
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BY 25:4. 1 ſhall endeavour to give you a full Account: 


the Priſon Doors were open; at which Time we 


vey cannot meet in one and the Same Subject. Fon, 


* n 
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a 
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ewhoever enjoys the one, muſt unavoidably be poſſefed of the 
other, as if they were naturally joined. | 

Had Aſep been aware of this Truth, perhaps he had 

3 made a Fable of it; and had told us, 
log thet Sb Sog that God deſigning to reconcile theſe 
tied Pleaſure and two Enemies, and not being able to 
Pain to one ' compaſs his End, contented himſelf 
Chain, makes with tying them to one Chain; ſo that 
* = Subject of ever ſince the one follows the other, 
e according to my Experience at this Mi. 
nute. For the Pain occaſioned by my Chain, is now fol. 
lowed with a great deal of Pleaſure. 

I am infinitely glad, replies Cebes, interrupting him, 
that you have mentioned Ap. For by ſo doing, you 
have put it in my Head to aſk you a Queſtion that ma- 
ny have aſked me of late, eſpecially * Ewerus. The 
Queſtion relates to your Poems in turning the Fables af 
A ſep into Verſe, and making a Hymn to Apollo. They 
want to know what moved you, that never made Verſe 
before, to turn Poet ſince you came into the Priſon? If 
Ewvenusaſks the ſame Queſtion of me again, as I know he 
will, what would you have me to ſay ? 

Lou have nothing to do, ſays 5 but to tell hin 

the plain Matter of Fact as it fland; 
3 r DEE That I did not at all mean to ri 
make Verſes af- val him in Poetry, for I knew ſuch an 
ter his Condem- Attempt was above my reach; but on 
Om ly to trace the meaning of ſome Dreams 
and put myſelf in a Capacity of obeying, in cafe Poctr 
happened to be the Muſick that they allotted for my Ex: 

erciſe. For you muſt know, that ail my 


= 2 1 Life- time I have had Dreams, which al 
apply himſelf to Vays recommended the ſame "Thing ta 
Muſick, me, ſometimes in one Form, and ſont 


; times in another. Sccrates, ſaid they, 
apply yourſelf to Muſick. This I always took for a ſia: 


— 


* Evenvs of Paros, an Elegiack Poet, the firſt that ſaid Habt 
Was a ſecond Nature, _ | | 


3 N 
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| » Exhortation, like that commonly given to thoſe who 
Vn Races, ordering me to purſue my 3 
Wonted Courſe of Life, and carry on , 3 Dom 
e Study of Wiſdom, that I made my fick. 
ole Buſineſs, which is the moſt per- 
+ Muſick. But ſince my Trial, the Feſtival of Apollo 


Fr ing retarded the Execution of my Sentence, I fancicd 
bat eſe Dreams might have ordered me to apply myſelf to 
her, et vulgar and common Sort of Mu- 


. How to ſanctify 
1 beers 
one dies, 


tk: And ſince I was departin 
fo. Nord, I thought it ſafer to ſancti my- 

fby obeying the Gods, and eſſay ing 
in make Verſes, than to diſobey them. Purſuant to this 
you (Fought, my firſt Eſſay was a Hymn to . f, Verte 
ma. God, whoſe Feſtival was then cele- nt Fable chat 
Te ted. After that, I conſidered, that a makes a Poet ; 
e Poet ought not only to make Diſ- which is purſued 
"hey rſes in Verſe, but likewiſe Fables. 2t m—_ in A- 
rſs finding myſelf not diſpoſed to in- = C0 0e= 
> nt new Fables, I apply'd myſelf to ; | 
wee of hep, and turned thoſe into Verſe, that came 

t into my Mind. 

in WT his, my dear Cebes, is the Anſwer you're to give E- 
ind: : Aſſuring him, that I wiſh him all Happineſs; 
© 1. fe] him, that if he be wiſe he'll follow me. For in 
nu Appearance I am to make my Exit this Day, ſince the 
ton, have Son Orders to that Effect. 

Vhat Sort of Counſel is that you give to Evenus? re- 
A <tr es Simmias; I have ſeen that Man often: And by 
TH I know of him, I can promiſe you, he'll never fol- 
you with his Will. 


= 


1, i MW hat, ſays Socrates, is not Evenus 
ch a. nil 0 * 4 For a Poet ought 
„e hiloſopher? 

ay think fo. Gre mm? to be a Philoſo- 


8 Then, replies Socrates, he, and all forry Poet. 
ers that are worthy of that Profeſ- 
„will be willing to follow me. I know he will no 
- iinfelf, for that, they ſay, is not Self Murder is 
ful. Having ſpoke theſe Words, he IRE OF 
Whis Legs off the Bed, and ſat \ 


pi down 
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down upon the Ground: in which Poſture he entertain 
us the whole remaining Part of the Day. Ne 
Cebes put the firſt Queſtion to him, which was this 
How do you reconcile this, Socrates, that tis not Las. 
ful to kill one's ſelf, and at the ſame Time that oi 
Philoſopker ought to follow you ? | 
What, replies Socrates, did neither you, nor Simmin, 
ever hear your Friend“ Philalaus diſcourſe that Point? 
No, replied they, he never explain'd himſelf clearly 
upon that Point. tay 
As for me, replies Socrates, I know nothing but wii 


t 

J have heard, and fhall not grudge to communicate , 
that J have learned. Beſides, es no Exerciſe sn 
ſuitable for a Man upon the Point of Death, as that Ve. 
examining and endeavouring thoroughly to know wπ O0 
Voyage this is that we muſt all make, and mali one 
known his own, Opinion upon it. d v 
What is the Ground of that Aſſertion, ſays Cebes, u ves 
"tis not lawful for a Man to kill himſelf? I have oB 
heard Philolaus, and others ſay, that it was an ill Adio hi 
but I never heard them ſay more. dd f 
Have Patience, ſays Socrates, you ſhall know mh: 
preſently, and 5 you'll be ſurpriz'd to find it Mat 
eternal Truth that never changes; whereas moſt ot i deſi 
Things in this World alter accord I 

Man cannot de- to their Circumſtances : This is ns; 
. —_— . the ſame, even in the Caſe of th u ſa 
remake dy to whom Death would be more age re 0 
; able than Life. Is it not a ſurprilr th 
Thing, that ſuch Men are not allow'd to poſſeſs thenWubl, 


ſelves of the Good they want, but are oblig'd to w 
for another Deliverer ? | 3 nov 
Jupiter only knows that, replies Cebes ſmiling. 


S- - — 0 __—_— 


* Philolaus was a Pythagorean Philoſopher, who could not f 
to aſſert his Maſter's Doctrine, of the Unlawfulneſs of Self-Murdt 
He wrote only one Volume, which Plato purchas'd at four bund 

Crowns, ' 


7 
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in . This may ſeem unreaſonable to you, ſays Socrates, but 
er all, it is not fo. The Diſcourſes . 
WE arc entertained with every Day in The Diſcourſes 
Sr Ceremonies and Myfteries, vir. 8 * 8 
at , God bas put us in this Life, as 7 Myſteries of the 
2 ewhich wwe cannot quit without Pagan Religion, 
Leave, &c. Theſe, I ſay, and ſuch 

e Expreſſions, may ſeem hard, and Man being 
paſs our Underſtanding. But nothing Ood's Property, is 
aſier to be underſtood, or better ſaid, 2 N a 
Wn this, That the Gods take Care of bimfelf. 

n, and that Men are one of the Poſ- 

Fons that belong to the Gods. Is not this true? 

Very, true, replies Cebes. 

Would not you yourſelf, continues Socrates, be an 

dne of your Slaves killed himſelf without your Order, 
d would not you puniſh him ſeverely if you could ? 
Yes, doubtleſs, replies Cebes. | 
By the ſame Reaſon, ſays Socrates, a Man ſhould not 
Coll himſelf, but ſhould wait for an expreſs Order from 
dd for making his Exit, like this ſent me now. 

mon That ſtands to Reaſon, ſays Cebes; but your ſaying, 
at a Philoſopher ought nevertheleſs 


9 bes obj | 
otht defire to die, is what I think ſtrange, 2 OO. 
ringed I cannot reconcile theſe two Opi-. be unwilling to 


is fulWns; eſpecially, if it be true, what leave this Life, 
thou ſaid but now, that the Gods take my — e 
agree of Men, as being their Pr 2 * 
r that a Philoſopher old wb be. nn 
thenWubled to be without the Gods for his Guardians, and to 
2 wait a Life where ſuch perfect Beings, the better Go- 
rnours of the World, take Care of him, ſeems very 
reaſonable to me. Do they imagine they'll be more 
pable to govern themſelves, when left to themſelves? 
ir calily conceive, that a Fool may think it his Du 
ee from a good Maſter at any Rate; and will not 
Mud convinced, that he ought to ſtick to what is good and 
er loſe Sight of it: But I affirm, The wife will | 
ita wiſe Man will deſire never to quit ever deſire to de- 
Dependance upon a perfecter Being pens upon 1 
an 
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than himſelf, From whence I infer the contrary yi R 
what you advanced, and conclude, that the Wiſc +. 
ſorry to die, and Fools are fond of Death. K 

| Socrates ſeem'd to be pleas'd wii. 
- Cebes's Objec= Cebes's Wit; and turning to us, tod 
Cds bout us, that Cebes has always ſomething N 
any. Solidity. to object, and takes Care not to ail: 

at firſt to what 1s told him. | 

Indeed, replies Simmiac, I muſt ſay, I find a ori 
deal of Reaſon in what Cebes advances. What can tl 
Sages pretend to gain, by quitting better Maſters tha 
themſelves, and willingly depriving themſelves of th 
Aid? Do you mind that? *tis you alone that he addr 
ſes himſelf to, meaning to reprove you for your Inſenib:W. 
lity, in being ſo willing to part with us, and quit ti 
Gods, who, according to your own Words, are ſud 
good and wiſe Governours. ; 

You are in the right of it, ſays Socrates: I ſee roll 
mean to oblige me to make formal Defences, ſuch a! 
gave in at my Trial. | 
; That's the very Thing, replies Simmins. 


Then, ſays Socrates, you muſt ſatisfy yourſelves, f 
that this my laſt Apology may have more Influence up 
on you, than my former had upon my Judges. Forn 

Part (continues he) if I thought ſhoul 
 Secrates refutes not find in the other World Gods: 


Cebes's Objection, gocd and as wiſe, and Men infinitel 
and proves, that 


the Wiſe ould better than we, twould be a Pieceo 
deſire Death, Injuſtice in me not to be troubled: 
x Death. But, be it known to you, &i. 


2 * ow woo mas, and to you, Cebes, that I hopet 
e © en in . : 
Ges Wald. arriveatthe Aſſembly of the || Juſt. l 


|| He means, deed in this Point, I may flatter myſzl 
that perhaps he has but as for my finding in the World M: 
not Goodneſs ſters infinitely good and wiſe, that I at 
ehe * eng. aſſure you of, as much as Things of tit 
being 1 Nature will bear; and therefore it 
the Aſſembly of that Death is no Trouble to me, hop! 
the Juſt, that there's ſomething reſery'd for ti 
| Dead, after this Life; and that the Gov 

ö M „ 
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Jeet with better Treatment in the The Good are 
World to come, than the Bad. 3 3 2 
How, 3 Simmias, would you ON ns 
ee quitted this Life, without com- The Doctrine of 
l unicating thoſe Sentiments to us? the Immortali 

is, methinks, will be a commonGood; of the Soul 

a if you convince us of all that you muſs " 1 
lieve with reference to this Point, a 9827 

Da have made a ſufficient Apology. 

That's what I deſign to try, ſays Socrates; but I 
Would firſt hear what Crito has to ſay: I thought he 
a Mind to offer ſomething a pretty while ago. 
I have Nothing to ſay, replies Cri#o, but what your 
Pecutioner has been puſhing me on to tell you this 
Feat while, that you ought to ſpeak as little as you 
Wn, for fear of over-heating yourſelf, ſince nothing is 
Wore contrary to the Operation of Poiſon ; inſomuch, 
Wat if you continue to ſpeak ſo, (a) you'll be oblig'd 
take two or three Doſes. 

Let him do his Office, ſays Socrates; let him make 
Fady two Doſes of Poiſon, or three if he will. 
„I knew you would give me that Anſwer, replies Crito; 
© Wt still he importunes me to ſpeak to you. 

drug Pray let that alone, ſays Socrates, and ſuffer me to 
plain before you, who are my Judges, for what Rea- 
as, a Man enlightened by Philoſophy, ought to die 
01 ith Courage and a firm Hope, that in the other World 
> ſhall enjoy a Felicity beyond any Thing in this. Pray 
d you, Simmias and Cebes, liſten to my Arguments. 
True Philoſophers make it the whole Buſineſs of their 


os 


r = 4 „ 


Opeißite-time to learn to die. Now 'tis ex- a 
t. lt emely ridiculous for them, after they True Philoſo- 

yet Þn out a whole Courſe inceſſantly, in Phers learn to die 
* der to compaſs that one End, to flinch eee 


( a) Probably the Executioner meaned by this Advice to keep fair 
th Socrates, and ſave his Money ; for he was to furniſh the Hemlock, 
| which a Pound (the common Doſe) coſt 12 Drachms, i. e. 3 
vres and 12 d. See Plutarch upon the Death of Phocion, who was 
dliged to pay his Executioner for a Doſe of Poiſon, 


3 and 
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and be afraid when it comes up to them, when they a . 
juſt in a Capacity of obtaining it after a long and pain 
Search. | 4 

Whereupon Simmias laugh'd, and told him, In en 
neſt, Socrates, you make me laugh, notwithſtanding 
{mall Occaſion I have to laugh in this Juncture. For 
am certain the greateſt Part of thoſe who hear you ti 
ſo, will ſay you talk much better of the Philoſophers th 

F you believe. Above all, the 4:4» 

A Satyrical Rub ans would be glad that all the Philo 
= 00000 phers would learn that Leſſon ſo we 
could ner abide as to die in effect; and they'll be rea 
Philoſophers, to tell you, Death is the only Thin 

they are worthy of. 

Simmias, replies Socrates, our Athenians would! 
ſpeak the Truth, but without knowing it to be ſug 
For they are ignorant in what Manner Philoſophers & 
fire to die, or how they are paar of it. But let us lea 


the Athenians to themſelves; and talk of Things wid ody 
our own Company. Does Death appear to be any Thi Yo 
to you? | Bu 
Ves, without Doubt; replies Simmias. pf P; 
Is it not, continues Socrates, the Separation of Oe o 


and Body; ſo that the Body has one ſeparate Being, a 
the Soul another ? | 

uſt ſo, ſays Simmias. 
WR eee Let's try then, my dear Sima; 


your Thoughts and mine agree. By that means we fight 
ſet-the Object of our preſent Enquiry in a clearer Ligh ly 
e Do you think a Philoſopher courts wiMeein, 
5 e, the World calls Pleaſure, as chat ruſty, 
. Eating, Drinking, Se. weak 
Not at all, Socrates. ou t! 
Nor that of Love? - Yes 


By no means. | | 
Do you think they purſue or mind the other Pleaſun 
relating to the Body, ſuch as good Clothes, handler 
Shoes, and the other Ornaments of the Body? Whetgl 
do you think they value or ſlight- thoſe Things, wit 
| Neceflity does not enforce their Uſe ? 
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nin my Mind, replies Simmias, a true Philoſopher muſt 

(Weeds contemn them. 

Ten you believe, continues Socrates, that the Body 
not at all the Obje& of the Care and Buſineſs of a 

philoſopher : But on the contrary, that his whole Buſi- 

eſs is to ſeparate. himſelf from it, and mind only the 

oncerns of his Soul. 

Moſt certainly. 

Thus, continues Socrates, tis plain upon the whole, 

at a Philoſopher labours in a more 

liftinguiſhing Manner than other Men, All the Philoſo- 

o purchaſe the Freedom of his Soul, Lang * 

nd cut off all Commerce between merce between 

tand the Body. I am likewiſe of Soul and Body. 

he Opinion, Simmias, that moſt Men | 

vill grant, that whoever avoids thoſe Corporeal Things, 

nd takes no Pleaſure in them, (a) is not worthy to 

ive; and that he who does not uſe the Pleaſures of the 

ody, 1s near to Death. 

You ſpeak Truth, Socrates. 

| But what ſhall we ſay of the acquiring 

pf Prudence? Is the Body an Obſta- The Body's be- 

ge or not, when employ'd in that 5 40 7 * 

Work ? I'll explain my Meaning by dene. Fe + Proof 

n Example: Have Seeing and Hear- of this Truth, 

Ing any Thing of Truth in them, and 

05, Ws their Teſtimony faithful? Or, are the Poets in the 

light in ſinging, that we neither ſee nor hear Things 

zuly? For, if theſe two Senſes of 

ecing and Hearing are not true and The Uncertainty 

ruſty, the other, which are much of the Senies. 

weaker, will be far leſs ſuch. Do not 

ou think ſo ? 

Yes, without doubt, replies Suma. 


—_— 


Irre 


adio (a) 'Tis a Truth acknowledg'd by almoſt all the World, 

4 that he Who does not enjoy the Pleaſures of the Body, is not 
WIe 

, 


'orthy to live, So that tis a true Saying, That a Philoſopher is 
worthy of nothing but Death, f 


When 


N 
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When does the Soul then, continues Socrates, find oi 
the Truth? We ſee, that while $M 
Body is join'd in the Enquiry, H 
Body plainly cheats and ſeduces it, 
That's true, ſays Simmias. | 
Is it not by reaſoning that the Soul embraces Truth; 
And does it not reaſon better than before, when 1 
not encumber'd. by Seeing or Her 
The Soul reaſons ing Pain or Pleaſure ? When ſhut wi 
beſt, when undiſ- within itſelf, it bids adieu to MM 
turb'd by the Body, Bod 4 lier! 4 
and ſeparated from y, and entertains as little Co 
it, reſpondence with it as poſſible; a 
purſues the Knowledge of T hig 
without touching them. 
That's incomparably well ſpoken. q 
Is it not, eſpecially upon this Occaſion, that the 80 
of a Philoſopher deſpiſes and avoids the Body, ant 
wants to be by itſelf! 4 
1 think ſo. 5 
What ſhall we ſay then, my dear Simmias, of all ti 
Objects of the Soul? For Inſtance, ſhall we call Juli 
ſomething or nothing ? 
We muſt certainly give it the Title of Something. 
Shall we not likewiſe call it Goad and Fine? 


The Body de- 
ceives the Soul. 


Ay, doubtleſs. 8 . 
But did you ever ſee theſe Objects with the Eyes d 
your Body ? ' 


No, to be ſure. 
Or with any other Senſe? Did you ever touch ar 
of thoſe Things I now ſpeak of, ſuc 
The Eſſence of as Magnitude, Health, Fortitude, and 
Things is known in a Word, the Eſſence of all othe 
8 15 the Senſes, Things? Is the Truth of them di 
y the Opera- 5 1 
ration of the Soul cover d by the Body? Or is it nc 
alone, certain, that whoever puts himſelf i 
a Condition to examine them mot 
narrowly, and trace them to the Bottom, will betie 
compaſs the End, and know more of them ? 
'That's very true, 


Noi 


. 
* 


: Now the ſimpleſt and pureſt Way of 
th g xamining Things, is to purſue every 
u erticular 1 Thought alone, without 
Pffering to r our Meditation by 
. or backing our Reaſonings 
a other corporeal Senſe; by 


2 bf Body, which only cumbers 


bove- mentioned? 


yell. 

' Is it not a neceſſary Conſequence 
rom this Principle, continues Socrates, 
1 Ul What true Philoſophers ſhould have ſuch 
J anguageamong themſelves? This Life 
a Road that's apt to miſlead us and 
bur Reaſon in all our Enquiries; be- 
Tauſe while we have a Body, and while 
Pur Soul is drow ned in ſo much Cor- 
Fuption, we ſhall never attain the Ob- 
ect of our Wiſhes, 7. c. Truth. The 
Body throws a thouſand Obſtacles and 
roſſes in our Way, by deinanding ne- 
eſſary Food ; and then the Diſeaſes that 
nlue, do quite diſorder our Enquiry : 
beſides, it fills us with Love, Deſires, 


Vor. II. 
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The more the 


Soul is diſengaged 


from the Body, the 
more piercing are 
its Thoughts, 


employing the 


1 aked Thon ht without any Mixture, and ſo endeavour- 
e to trace He pure and genuine Eſſence of 'Things with- 
Pat the Miniftry of the Eyes or Ears: The Soul being, if I 
ay ſo ſpeak, entirely diſeng aged from the whole Maſs 

e Soul, and cramps it in 
She Queſt of Wiſdom and Truth, as often as it is admit- 
ed to the leaſt Correſpondence with it. If the Eſſence of 
Things be ever known, muſt it not be in the Manner 


MW Right, Socrates; vou have ſpoke incomparably 


The Language 
of the Philoſophers 
among themſelves, 


The Obſtacles 
rais'd by the Body 
in the Search of 
Truth, 


It not only 
diſturbs us with 
Diſeaſes, but 
often finks our 
Judgments and 
Senſes, 


cars, and a thouſand fooliſh Imaginations, inſomuch 
dat there's nothing truer than the common ſcying, That 
he Body vill never conduct us to Wiſdom. What is it 
hat gives Riſe to Wars, and occaſions Sedition and 
Yelling? Is it not the Body and its Deſires? In Ef- 
ect, all Wars take Riſe from the Defire of Riches, which 
re are forced to heap up 3 the Sake of our Body, in 


order 
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order to ſupply its Wants, and ſerye; 
The Body can- like Slaves. Tis this that cramps on 
not conduct us to Application to Philoſophy. And th 


Wiſdom, greateſt of all our Evils is, that wh 

The Body is the it bas given us ſome reſpite, and we A 
Cauſe of all the ſet upon Meditation, it ſteals in andi 
Diſorders in the terrupts our Meditation all of a ſudd 


World, It cumbers, troubles, and ſurprizes us 
ſuch a Manner, that it hinders us fro 


deſcrying the Truth. Now we have made it out, that 
order to trace the Purity and Truth of any Thing, wil 
ſhould lay aſide the Body, and only employ the Soul iſh 
examine the Objects we purſue. So that we can new 
arrive at the Wiſdom we court, till after Death. Real 
is on our Side. For if it is impoſſhi 

An Argument to know any Thing purely while wi 


proving, that after are in the Body, one of theſe two Thing 


this Life the Soul muſt be true: Either the Truth iſ 


will know the never known, or it is known aft 
28 _ than Death; becauſe at that Time the Su 
will be left to itſelf, and freed of it 

Burden, and not before. And while we are in th 
Life, we can only approach to the Truth in Proporti 
to our removing from the Body, and renouncing i 
Correſpondence with it that is not of mere Necelſly 
and keeping ourſelves clear from the Contagion of i 
natural Corruption, and all its Filth, till God him 
comes to deliver us. Then indeed being freed from: 
bodily Folly, we ſhall converſe in all Probability vi 
Men that enjoy the ſame Liberty, and ſhall know with 
ourſelves the pure Eſſence of Thing 

. which perhaps is nothing elſe but tt 
% am ger ry Agptrny 
pure Eſſence of not allow'd to approach to Purity itlel 
Things, This, my dear Simmias, as I take i 
ſhould be the Thought and Langu 

of true Philoſophers. ' Are not you of the ſame Mind! 

.Moſt certainly, Socrates, | 


T 
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= Then, my dear Simmias, whoever ſhall arrive where! 
b am now going, has great Reaſon to hope, that he 
Vill there be poſſeſſed of what we look for here with 
ſo much Care and Anxiety; ſo that the Voyage I am now 
WS cnt upon, fills me with a ſweet and 1 Hope. 
And it will have the ſame Effect upon all who are per- 
ſuaded that the Soul muſt be purged before it knows the 
Truth. Now the Purgation of the Soul, 

Jas we were ſaying but juſt now, is my The Purgation 
its Separation from the Body, its accuſ- — the Soul is 
oming itſelf to retire and lock itſelf up, from che Core. 

W renouncing all Commerce with it as fpondence with the 
much as poſſible, and * by itſelf, Body. 

WS whether in this or * the other World, 

vithout being chained to the Body. 

All that's true, Socrates. 

Well! what we call Death, is not that the Diſen- 
gagement and Separation of the Body from the Soul? 

Moſt certainly. 

Are not the true Philoſophers the only Men that ſeek 
after this Diſengagement? and is not that Separation and 
Deliverance their whole Buſineſs? | 

So I think, Socrates. 

Is it not a ridiculous Fancy, that a Man that has lived 
in the Expectation of Death, and during his whole Life- 
time has been preparing to die, upon 5 
his Arrival at the Point of deſired Death, 8 This is what 
ſhould think to retire, and be afraid of — -og 8 
it? Would not that be a very ſcanda- a 
lous Apoſtacy ? 

How ſhould it be otherwiſe ? 


Mm. 
ä _—_— — 


The Obſtacles rais'd in the Purſuit of Wiſdom, inſpir'd the 
true Philoſophers with ſuch an Averſion to the Body, that they 
pleas'd themſelves with the Fancy, that after Death they ſhould 
de rid of it for ever, They knew no better; and though they 
had ſome Idea of the Reſurrection, yet they were abſolutely ignorant 
that the Body will be likewiſe purg'd and glorified, that this cor- 
ruptible Body would put on Incorruptibility, and the mortal Part 
de inveſted with Immortality, | 


ES "Tis 


7; + 
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"Tis certain then, Simmias, that Death is ſo far fron 
being terrible to true Philoſophers, that 'tis their whol:M 
Buſineſs to die; which may be eaſily infgrred thus: 1 
they ſlight and contemn their Body, and paſſionately d. 
fire to enjoy their Soul by itſelf, is it not a ridiculoy WE 
Way of belying themſelves, to be afraid and trouble 
when that Minute comes? And is it not a Piece «if 
Extravagance to decline going to that Place, where tho 
who get to it, hope to obtain the good Things they hav 
wiſhed for all their Life-time? For they deſired WI 
dom, and a Deliverance from the Body, as being their 
Burden, and the Object of their Hatred and Contempt 
Do not many upon the loſs of * their Miſtreſſes, Wive, 
or Children, willingly cut the Thread of Life, and con. 
vey themſelves into the other Worid, merely upon the 
Hope of meeting there, and cohabiting with the Perſon 
they love? And ſhalla true Lover of Wiſdom, and one 
that firmly Hopes to attain the Perfection of it in tht 
other World, ſhall he be ſtarticd by Death, and be un. 
willing to go to the Place that will furniſh him wit 
what his Soul loves? Doubtleis, my dear Simi, ii 
he be a true Philoſopher, he'll go with a great Deal di 
Pleaſure; as being perſuaded, that there's no Place in the 
Regions below that can furniſh him with that pur] 
Wiſdom that he's in Queſt of. Now, if Things itandiiiy. 
thus, would it not be a Piece of Extravagance in ſuch a 
Man to fear Death ? 

To be ſure, ſays S$/m:mias, it would be fo with a Wil 
nels. 


le 


And conſequently, continues. Sccrates, when a Mai > 
ſhrinks and retires at the Point of Death, tis a cer mp 
— — CC 

bew 

* The greateſt Part, though ſcarce convinced of the Immort-W. 
lity of the Soul, uſed to kill themſelves upon the Loſs of wh 5 
they loved, hoping to retrieve it in the other World: And is e 
not. reaſonable that the true Philoſophers, Who are fully cem) 
vinced of that Truth, and fully perſuaded that true Wiſdom i fo: 
to be enjoy'd in the inſernal World; ſhould give Death ayelcom Why: 
Reception ? * 

Evidena g. ; 
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Evidence that he loves not Wiſdom, but The three 
is own Body, or Honour, or Riches, common Cauſes 
or perhaps all three together. 3 = Averſion to 
Tis ſo, Sc crates. 8888 
= Then, Si mis, does not that we 
Wall Fos titnd belong in a peculiar man- Fortitude and 
Wer to Philoſophers? And does not Temperance are 
Wm prrance, or that Sort of Wiſdom 23 to Pli- 
Wa: conſiſts in controuling our Defires, ephers. 
d living ſoberly, and modeſtly, ſuit 
Emirab! fly y well with thoſe who contemn their Bodies and 
Ne philoſophically ? 

| That's certain, Socrates. 
** 2 Were you to inſpect the Fortitude and Temperance of 
RK TH Men, you'll find 'em very ridiculous. 
lon i How ſo, Sccrates? 
on You know, ſays he, all other Men look upon Death 
1 WS: the greateſt Affliction. 
u That's true, replies Simmias. 
"i When thoſe you call Sour ſuffer 
7 Death with ſome Courage, they do it — The Courage 


1 
01: 

1 
de. 
Ous 
led 
Wi) 
10le 
ave 
Vi. 
hei 
np. 
es, 


2. n 


al d , and Valour of 
in the 1 Py for ou bro JET Evil. thoſe who deſpiſe 
* Death is often the 
u And by 8 all Men, Effect of Fear. 
ung the Philoſophers, are only ſtout 


uct a valiant thro' Fear. And is it not ridiculous to believe 


Wi Man to be brave and valiant, that is only influenced by 
ear and Timorouſneſs ? | 
Ma Lou are in the right of it, Socrates. 
ls not the Caſe the ſame with your 
as þmperate Perſons? Tis only Intempe- Men are tempe- 
— — {nice makes them ſuch. 'Tho' at firſt rate thro Intem- 
pew this may ſeem impoſſible, yet it is peraace. 

was o more than what daily Experience 

nd is News to be the Reſult of that fooliſh and ridiculous 
ly con-ﬀ emperance. For ſuch Perſons diſclaim one Pleaſure on- 
dom for Fear of being robbed of other Pleaſures that the * 
velcom@pver, and which have an Aſcendant over them. They 
id out to you as long as you will, that Intemperance con- 
idence 


i in being ruled and over-awed by our Paſſions; but 
E 3 9 
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at the ſame Time that they give you this fine Definition, Vo. 
tis only their Subjection to ſome predominant Pleaſure; d. 
that makes them diſcard others. Now this is much wha {Wnt 
I have juſt ſaid, that they are only temperate through er 


Intemperance. 


'That's very clear, Socrates. od 


The Exchange 
of Paſſions is not 
the true Road to 
Vertue. 


ting thoſe who change a large Piece of Money for mam 


Wiſdom is the 
the only true Coin; 
it . all 
Things: A rich 
Pearl that ought 
to be purchasꝰ d 
at the Expence of 
our whole Eſtate, 


Vertue without 
Wiſdom, is but a 
Shadow of Ver- 
due. 


True Vertues 
are Cleanſers and 
Pri vations, not 


Exchangers. 


Let us not be impos'd upon, my den p 
Simmias : The ſtrait Road to Vertu 
does not lie in ſhifting Pleaſures for 
Pleaſures, Fears for Fears, or one melan. 
choly Thought for another, and imitz.i 


{mall ones. But Wiſdom is the only 
true and unalloy'd Coin, for which al 
others muſt be given in Exchange 
With that Piece of Money we purchai 
all Fortitude, Temperance, Juſtice, WO 
In a Word, that Vertue is always tru 

that accompanies Wiſdom, without any 
Dependance upon Pleaſures, Grieß 
Fears, or any other Paſſions. WherewiW 
all other Virtues ſtript of Wiſdom, whici 
run upon a perpetual Exchange, areon- 
ly Shadows of Virtue. True Virtues 
really and in Effecta Purgation fromal 
theſe Sort of paſſions. Temperance, 
Juſtice, Fortitude, and Prudence oF 
Wiſdom itſelf, are not exchanged for 
Paſſions, but cleanſe us of them. Ant 


it is pretty evident, that thoſe who inſtituted the Punt: 
cations, called by us Teletes, i. e. Perfect Expiatim, 
were (a) Perſons of no contemptible Rank, Men of grea 
Genius's, who in the firſt Ages meant by ſuch Riddles u 
give us to know, (5) that whoever enters the othe! 


— en 


(a) Such as Orpbeus, Muſzus, &c. 

(5) There's a pleaſant Paſſage to this Purpoſe in the ſeconl 
Book of his Republick : They ſay, that by Virtue of theſe Pur- 
fications and Sacrifices, we are deliver'd from the Torments 6 
Hell; but if we negle& them, we ſhall be liable to all the Horn 
of the lame, 

World 
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n, World without being initiated and puri- 

i d, mall be hurled headlong into the The ancient Pu- 

ky n Abyſs; and that whoever arrives „ e are only 

a ere after due Purgation and Expiation, As if he Kod fall 
all be lodged in the ——— of the many are devout, 

ods. For, as the Diſpenſers of thoſe but ſew truly 

ler Nxpiations ſay, There are many who pious, 

[tw / the (c) Thyrſus, but fexv that are 

for ed by the Spirit of God. Now thoſe who are thus 

lan. Poſteſſed, as I take it, are the true Philoſophers. I have 

Ute. ied all Means to be liſted in that Number, and have 

an Wade it the Buſineſs of my whole Life to compaſs my 

on ad. If it pleaſe God, I hope to know in a Minute 

nal fat my Efforts have not been ineffectual, and that Succeſs 

noe 5 crowned my Endeavours. This, my dear Simmics, 

ae d my dear Cebes, is the Apology with which I offer 


tice WW juſtify my not being troubled or afflicted for parting 
tre ith you, and quitting my Governors in this Life; 
t any Ping to find good Friends and Rulers there, as well 


P here, This the Vulgar cannot digeſt. However, I 
Fall be ſatisfied if my Defences take better with you than 
ey did with my Judges. 

8 Socrates having thus ſpoke, Cebes took up the Dif- 
Rourſe to this Purpoſe. Socrates, I ſubſcribe to the Truth 
$f all you have ſaid, There's only one Thing that Men 
Pok upon as incredible, wiz. what you advanced of the 
Poul. For (4) almoſt every Body fancies, that when the 
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E The Thyrſus was a Spear wrapt in Vines, or Ivy, carried by 
ie Followers of Bacchus, a 
(d) This was the Imagination of thoſe who denied the Immorta- 
ty of the Soul. The Author of the Book of Wiſdom has ſet them 
their true Colours, Our Life (ſays he) is but a Breath ; after Death 
t vaniſhes like a Vapour, and paſſes like a Cloud, or a Miſt diſpers'd 
ly the Rays of the Sun, Then he tells us, that thoſe who enter- 
an themſelves with ſuch Language, were not acquainted with the 
Peres of God, far Ged created Man incorruptible, after his ewn 
image, and the Hope of the Righteous is full of Immortality, Now 
us is juſt Secrates's Doctrine. | 
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Soul parts from the Body, it is no more, it dies along 
with it; in the very Minute of parting, it vaniſhes like; 
Vapour or Smoke, which flies off, and diſperſes, and 
has no Exiſtence. For if it ſubſiſted by itſelf, were gz. 


thered and retired into itſelf, and freed from all the 


abovementioned Evils; there were a fair and rom:ſing i 
Proſpect, aſcertaining the Truth of what you b y 
But, that the Soul lives after the Death of a Man, tha? 
it 1- ſenſible, that it acts and thinks; that, I ſay, need 
both Inſinuation and ſolid Proofs to make it gg 
down. 

Ye" ſay right, Cebes, replies Socrates: but how ſhall 
we manage this Aﬀair? Shall we in this Interview exa- 
mine whether that is probable or not ? 

I ſhaii be mighty glad, ſays Cebes, to hear your 
Thoughts upon the Matter. 

At l:aft, ſays Socrates, (a) I cannot think that any 
Man hearing vs, tho' he were a Comedian, would up. 
braid me with Raillery, and charge me with not ſpeaking 
of ſuch Things as concern ue very much. If you havea 
Mind that we ſhould trace this Affair to the Bottom; 
my Opinion is, that we ſhould proceed in the 1 


Method in order to know whether the Souls of the Dea 


have a Being in the other World, or not. 

(6) "Tis a very ancient Opinion, that Souls quitting 
this World repair to the infernal Regions, and return at- 
ter that to live in this World. If it be ſo, that Men 
return to Life after Death, it follows neceſſarily, that 
during that Interval, their Souls are lodged in the lower 
Regions: for if they had not a Being, they could not re- 
turn to this World. And this will be a ſufficient Proof of 


1 


— 


(a) A Satirical Touch upon Ariftophanes, who in his Comedy 
of the Clouds had charg'd Socrates with amuſing himſelf only witd 
Trifles. 

() The firſt Argument grounded on the Opinion of the Meten- 
P Oebeſis; which Socrates only makes Uſe of to ſhew that it ſup: 
pos'd the future Exiſtence of Souls for a certain Truth, , 

What 


ave ſaid. 
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Shat we affirm “, if we be convinced that the Livin 
ong ring from the Dead: if otherwiſe, then we muſt loo 
ke a WG: 157 other Proofs. 
and That's certain, ſays Cebcs. 

g. But to aſſure ourſelves of this Truth, replies Socrates; 
the s not ſufficient to examine the Point upon the Com- 
eng riſon with Men; but likewiſe upon that with other 
Bnimals, Plants, and whatever has a vegetable Principle. 
chat Means we ſhall be convinced that all Things are 
Worn after the ſame Manner; that is, whatever has a 
Fontrary, owes its firſt Riſe to its Contrary. For Inſtance, 
W:nd/ome is the Contrary to 2g, and jaſt to unjuſt. 
Ind the ſame is the Caſe of an infinite Number of other 
Things. Now, let's ſee if it be abſolutely neceſſary that 
Whatever has a Contrary, ſhould ſpring from that Con- 
Wary. As when a Thing becomes bigger, of Neceſſity it 
Huſt formerly have been leſſer, before it acquired that 
Magnitude. And when it dwindles into a leſſer Form, it 
Fuſt needs have been greater before its Diminution. In 
Ne Manner, the fronge// ariſes from the weakeſt, and 
Pe Ju from the /ſrwwe/.. 

That's a plain Tr:th, ſays Cebes. 
And pray, continues Secrates, when a Thing becomes 
Foorle, was it not formerly better? and wnen it grows 
Wit, is it not becauſe it was formerly more unjult ? 
ves ſurely, Socrates, 


# 
Men | — 
| 


14 


Vince all Things take Riſe from their Contraries, Life cannot 
Nerve from the common Rule. Now, if Life comes from Death, 
Pen the Soul has a Being. This is a certain Truth, but can 
Wnly be made out by the Reſurreftion, Wherefore, St. Paul tells 
e Oppoſers of that Truth, Thou Fool, that which thou ſorveſi is 
ot quicken” d except it die, 1 Cor, xv. 36. Socrates gots upon the 
ame Principle, but *tis only the Chriſtian Religion that can ex- 
lain it. Plato and Socrates had ſome Idea of the Reſurrection; 


jthagoras ; they drew falſe Conſequences from a Principle that's 
ery true in itſelf, Beſides, this Principle has a very dangerous 
vr couch'd under it, which we refuted in the Preface, 


vhat E 5 Then 


but they ſpoil'd it by mingling it with the groſs Doctrine of 
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Then 'tis ſufficiently proved, that every Thing is gene 


Generation, Increaſe and Diminution. The ſame 
the Caſe of what we call mixing, ſep: 
rating, heating, cooling, and all other Things in inf. 
tum. For tho' it ſometimes falls ſo out, that we hare 
not Terms to expreſs thoſe Changes and Mediums, e 
Experience ſhews, that by an abſolute Neceſſity, Thing 
take Riſe from one another, and paſs reciprocally fron 
one to another thro' a Medium. 
There's no Doubt of that. 7 
And what, continues Socrates, has not Life likewi 
its Contrary, as Awaking has Sleeping ? : 
Without Doubt, ſays Cebes. 
What is the Contrary ? 


rated by its contrary. pn 
Sufficiently, Socrates. TY 
But, is not there always a certau / 

Between two Medium between theſe two Contraricy Wa y 
Contraries there There are two Births, or two Proce , v 
—_ hi hich ſions, one of this from that, and ano I 
we may call the ther of that from this. The Med 
Point of their between a greater and a leſſer Thing i I 
1 

d 

8 

2 
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Death. ; 
Th Since theſe two Things are contrary, 
of Life as do not they take Riſe = from the o 
Death, and that ther? And between theſe two, are then 
ON from not two Generations, or two Proce rar 
* fions ? a 
Why not? I 


But, ſays Socrates, I am about to tell you how u 
now-mentioned Combination ſtands, and to ſhew yo th. 
the Original and Progreſs of each of theſe two Thy 
which make up the Compound. Pray tell me how WW 

waking and ſleeping are related? Dow 

Of watching and not Sleep beget Watchfulneſs, and 
ſleeping, Watching Sleep? And is not the Gene 

ration of Sleep, the falling aſleep? a 
that of watching, the awaking? 

All very clear, 


Norge 
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re Now, pray view the Combination of Life and Death, 
not Death the contrary of Life? 
es. 

tau And does not one breed the other? 
oc, What is it that Life breeds? 
= What is it that Death breeds? 
lt muſt certainly be Life. 
Then, ſays Socrates, all - A full Proof of 
nd Men, are bred from Death. the Reſurrection. 
580 I think, ſays Cebes. 
And by Conſequence, continues Socrates, our Souls are 
odged in the infernal World after our Death. 
Ide Conſequence ſeems juſt. 
But of theſe two Generations, one, wiz. Death, is 
Fery palpable; it diſcovers itſelf to the Eye, and is 
Jouched by the Hand. 
= Moſt certainly. | 
Shall we not then attribute to Death ; 
he Virtue of producing its contrary, as 1 Death as not 

ell as to Life? Or, ſhall we ſay, that Pa Nature 
Nature is lame and maimed on that youll 5 
core? defective. 
There's an abſolute Neceſſity, replies 
eber, of aſcribing to Death the Generation of its con- 
Vary. | 
What is that Contrary ? 
& Reviving, or returning to Life. 
If there is ſuch a Thing. as returning to Life, tis no- 
ching elſe but the Birth of the Dead returning to Life. 
nd thus we agree, that the Living are as much the 
Froduct of the Dead, as the Dead are of the Living. 

EVhich is an inconteſtable Pppof, that the Souls of the 
Dead muſt remain in ſome Place or other, from whence 
ey return to Life. | : 
That, as I take it, Cebet, is a neceſſary Conſequence 
From the Principles we have agreed on. 


Now | | E 6 And 


— — — 
f:! . . — — 1 = 


primitive Chaos. 


out n *twas not Senſe. 
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And as I take it, Cebes, theſe Principles are we 
grounded: conſider them yourſelf. || If all theſe Contr, 
ries had not their Productions and Generations in thei 
Turns, which make a Circle; and if there were nothing 
but one Birth, and one direct Production from one of 
the other Contrary, without the Return of the laſt Cor. 
trary to the firſt that produced it; were it not fo, ali 
Things would terminate in the ſame Figure, and be a. 
— in the ſame Manner, and at laſt ceaſe to H 
mn. | 
How do you ſay, Socrates ? 
There's no Difficulty in conceiving 
A Proof of the laſt what I now ſay. If there was nothing 
Propoſition, | but Sleep, and if Sleep did not produce 
Watching, ' tis plain that every Thing 
would be an Emblem of the Fable of Endymion, and 
nothing would be ſeen any where, becauſe the ſau 
Thing muſt happen to them which happened to Euqh nin 
Viz. they muſt always ſleep. If every Thing were min. 
gled without any ſubſequent Separation, we ſhoulli 
quickly ſee 4naxagoras's Doctrine fulfilled, and all Thing 
jumbled together. At the ſame Rate, my dear Celes, 
all living Things died, and being dead, continued ſuc hy 
without reviving, would not all Things unavoidabh 
come to an Ent at laſt, inſomuch that there would na 
be a living Thing left in Being? For if living Things du L=. 
(a) not ariſe from dead one's, when the living one's de hi 
of Neceſſity all Things miſt at laſt be ſwallowed up i ut 
Death, ard entirely annihilated. 


—— _ 


* „* 


I Death did not give Riſe to Life, as Life does to Death, Wah; 
all Things would quickly be at an End, and tumble into than 
primitive Chaos, 3 

+ If Life did not ſpring from Death, all Things would at la 


Neep like Endymion, whom the Moon lull'd eternally aſleep, 2. 


cording to the Fable, . . 
* That is to ſay, all Things would quickly tumble into the 


(a) I've corrected this Paſſage by reading un yiraro, for with 1 


* 
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vit is neceflarily ſo, pw Czbes; all that you have ſaid 

it ems to be unconteſtable. | 

ter As I take it, Cebes, there is no Ob- 8:7 

hi fection made againſt thoſe Truths, nei- = . that 

dener are we miſtaken in receiving them; uy We: a 2 

"or Mor tis certain there is a Return to Life; ſwWallowed. 

„is certain that the Living riſe out of the 

eu Pead; that the Souls departed (a) have a Being, and up- 

o ba their Return to this Life, the good Souls are in a bet- 
er, and the bad one's in a worſe Condition. 

What you now advance, ſays Cebes; interrupting So- 
in er, is only a neceſſary Conſequence of another Prin- 
hing iple that I baye often heard you lay down, wiz. That 
duc) all our acquire Knowledge is only Remembrance. 
hing or, if that Principle be true, we maſt eceſſarily have 
an earnt at another Time what we call to mind in this. 
ſam Now that's impoſſible, unleſs our Soul had a Being 
miu pefore its being inveited with this human Form. So that 
min. his ſame Principle concludes the Immortality of the 
aou Soul. | 
hing But Crbes, ſays Simmias, interrupting him, what 
, *iMDcmonſtration have we of that Principle? Pray refreſh 
ſca ey Memory with it, for at preſent it is out of my 
dably 1 ead. 

d na There's a very pretty Demonſtration for it, replies 
75 dig C=. All Men being duly interrogated, find out all 
s die Things of themſelves; which they could never do with- 
it Knowledge and right Reaſon. Put them at unawares 
pon the Figures of Geometry, and other Things of that 
Nature, they'll preſently perceive that tis as 'tis ſaid. 

8 Simmias, ſays Socrates, if you will not rely upon 
His Experience, pray try whether the ſame Method will 
* bring you over to our Sentiments. Do you find 


(a) Socrates in this Place ſeems only to own one Return to this 
1 e, which is that of the Reſurrection, 

0) Socrates made Uſe of that Principle, as being eſlab1:'d to 
$ Hands, and a neceſſary Conſequence of the Creaticn of Souls 
efore the Body. But he did not teach ir for a Certainty, as we 
Hall ſee in Menon, 


great 


„ 
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great Difficulty in believing that Learning is only Re. 
membring ? 

I do not find very much, replies Simmias; but | 
would gladly learn that Remembrance you ſpeak of 
By what Cebes has ſaid, I almoſt remember it, ad 
I begin to believe it; but that ſhall not hinder me fron 
hearing with Pleaſure the Arguments you can offer fo 
it. 

I e thus, replies Socrates: We all agree, that in 
Order to W a Man muſt have e before W. 
he then calls to Mind. | 

Moſt certainly. 

+ And let us likewife agree upon this, that Know- 
ledge coming in a certain Manner is Remembrance. 1M 
ſay, in a certain Manner: for Inſtance, when a Mal 
by ſeeing, hearing, or perceiving a Thing by any of the 
Sends, Penows what it is that thus ſtrikes the Senſes; 
and at the ſame Time imagines to himſelf another MF. 
Thing, independent of that Knowledge, by Virtue of 2M © 
quite different Knowledge; do not we juſtly ſay, that 
the Man remembers the Thing that comes thus into his 
Mind ? 4 

How do you ſay, replies Simmias ? | 

I ſay, replies Socrates, for Example, that we know 


a Man by one Sort of Knowledge, and TY by ano. 

ther. x ; 
That's certain, quoth Simmias. ' an 
Well then, continues Socrates, do not you know nx 

what happens to Lovers, when they ſee the Harp, Hs. . 


bit, or any other Thing that their Friends or Miſtreſſes 
uſed to make Uſe of? It is juſt as I ſaid but now. Up- 
on ſeeing and knowing the Harp, they form in ther 
Thoughts the Image of the Perſon to whom the Har 


— 


+ Soecrates's Proofs only conclude a Remembrance of Things one 
known, and afterwards forgot in this Life; not of Things learnt i 
the other World: for the Soul is not created before the Body, Thi 
Doctrine of Remembrance is of admirable Uſe for making out Origin 
Sin; as I have ſhewed in the Introduction. | 


belongs 
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de longs. This is Remembrance. Thus it often falls out 

tt one ſeeing (b) Simmias, thinks of Cebes. I could 
Ie a Thouſand Inſtances. This then is Remembrance, 
ſpecially when the Things called to Mind are ſuch 


4 [1 
% 
» 
= 
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A bad been forgot thro Length of Time, or being out of 
aht. 
on That's very certain, quoth Simmias. 


But, continues Socrates, upon ſeeing the Picture of a 
Horſe or Harp, may not one call to mind the Man? 

Ind upon ſeeing the Picture of Simmias, may not one 

> pO y 

7 wink of Cebes ? 

dure enough, ſays Simmias. 

Much more, continues Socrates, upon ſeeing the 

1 icture of Simmias, will he call to Mind Simmias him- 
lf 


Ay, with Eaſe. 

"WW From all theſe Inſtances we infer, that Remembrance 
$ occaſioned ſometimes by Things that are like the 
5 hing remembered, and ſometimes by Things that are 
Inlike. But when one remembers a Thing by Virtue 
bf a Likeneſs, does it not neceſſarily come to paſs, 
What the Mind at firſt View diſcovers whether the Pic- 
ure does reſemble the Thing deſigned, lamely, or per- 
Eeltly ? 

4 Cr needs be ſo, replies Simmias. 

Then pray mind whether your Thoughts of what 
am about to ſay, agree with mine. (ci Is not there 
ſomething that we call Equality? I do not ſpeak of 


now a 
H. e Equality between one Tree and another, one Stone 
reſſel end another, and ſeveral other 'Things that are alike: I 
Up peak of the abſtracted Equality of Things. Shall we call 
tber at ſomething or nothing? 
Han Surely, we ſhould call it ſomething; but that will on- 
y come to paſs when we mean to ſpeak philoſophically - 


nd of marvellous Things. 


——_——__ 
— 


* 


(6) By aſs of their Intimacy, which occaſioned their being al- 
Mays together. 
e) He ſpeaks of an intelligible, not a ſenſible Equality, 


longs But 
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fore muſt be refer= find it ſuch ? Pray take Notice. The 


But then do we know this Equality ? 
Without Doubt. 
(a) From whence do we derive that Knowledge? Jet 
not from the Things we mentioned bu 
He means to now? Tis upon ſeeing equal Tree, 
prove, that the equal Stones, and ſeveral other Thing 
Knowledge of that Nature, that we form the Ide 
_ re of that Equality, which is not either the 
wn. co im this Trees or the Stones, but ſomething ab. 
World, ard there - ſtracted from all Subjects. Do not yo. 


red to the other. Stones and the Trees are always the 
| ſame, and yet do not they ſometime 
appear unequal ? 
Sure enough. 
What! Do equal Things appear unequal? Or, doa 
Equality take up the Form of Inequality ? 
By no Means, Socrates. 


Otherwiſe E- Then Equa'ity, and the Thing which] Su 
quality and Ine- is equal, are two different Things. Th 
quality would meet Moſt certainly. for 
in the ſame Sub- But after all, theſe equal Thing, t 


jet; which is a whicharedifferent from Equality, fur 

er ICH TIEN wich us with the Idea and Knowlcdzed 
that abſtracted Equality. 

That's true, replies Simmias. | 

The caſe is the ſame, whether this Equality bears a Re. 
ſemblance to the Things that occaſioned its Idea, or not. 

Moſt certainly. 

When, upon ſeeing one Thing, you call to Mind an- 
other, tis no Matter if it be like it or not? ſtill it is Re. 
membrance. 


K-» c 


(a) Socrates is out in thinking to prove that the Knowledge d 
intelligible Qualities was acquir'd in the other World. That Knov 
ledge :: the Effect of Light with which God illuminates the Sor, 
or the Track: of Imprefiton that are rot quite defaced by Sin! 
*Tis :. : Remainder of the Knowledge we have loſt, and of the Pet 
fection we have forfeited, So that, if te 0:52: Life be taken it 
Socrates's Senſe, the Propoſition is falſe ; if in ours, fer the Stat 
of the Soul before Sin, tis true. - 


3 


2 
* 
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without Doubt. | 
Jen But what ſhall we ſay to this, con- 
| but Jes Socrates; when we behold Trees A whe 7 ſenſible 
rees other Things that are equal, are they TOTP HT 

xl : perfect as the 
ing val according to the Equality of intellectual. 


. 


"S 
% 


in 

1 ich we have the Idea, or not? 

r the very far from it. ; 

> ab. Then we agree upon this. When a Man ſees a Thing 
yon fore him, and thinks it would be equal to another 
The bing, but at the ſame Time is far from being ſo perfect- 


Sequal, as the Equality of which he has the Idea: then 

Bay, (3) he who thinks thus, muſt neceſſarily have 

hown beforehand this intellectual Being which the Thing 

ſembles, but im perfectly. 

There's an abſolute Neceſſity for that. 

And is not the Caſe the ſame, when we compare Things 

ual with the ay aan ? 

Sure enough, ocrates. 

Then of neceſſity we muſt have known that Equality 

fore the Time, in which we ſaw the equal Things, 

d thereupon thought, that they all tended to be equal 

Equality itſelf, but could not reach it. 

That's certain. 

But we likewiſe agree upon this, That oe Lode 

lis Thought can be derived from no- | ThisPrincipleis 

ing elſe but one of our Senſes, from 88 — 

ang, touching, or feeling one way or from it is falſe. 

er: And the ſame Concluſion will 

ld of all Beings, whether intellectual or ſenſible. 

All Things will equally conclude for what you deſign. 

Then, tis from the Senſes themſelves that we acnve 

thought; that all the Objects of our Senſes have a 
endency towards this intellectual Equality, but come 

ort of it; Is it not? | 

Yes, without Doubt, Socrates. 


— 


%) Though he muſt have known it, it does not follow that he 
ew It in the other Life, unleſs it be thereby meant the very In- 
it of the Creation of the Soul. | 


In 
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In Effect, Simmias, (a) before we began to ſee, fee) 
or uſe our Senſes, we muſt have had the Knowledge of 
this intellectual Equality; elſe we could not be capabl 
to compare it with the ſenſible Things, and perceive tha 
they have all a Tendency towards it, but fall ſhort oft 
Perfection. 

That's a neceſſary Conſequence from the Premiſes. 

But is it not certain, That immediately after our Bird. 
we ſaw, we heard, and made Uſe of our other Senſes? 

Very true. h 

'Then it follows, that before that Time we had th 
Knowledge of that Equality ? 


Without Doubt. 14 

This Conſe. (6) And by Conſequence we wer ſb 
quence is only true poſlleſied of it before we were born. hin; 
in our Senſe. So I think. 


If we poſſeſſed it before we were born, then we kney 
Things before we were born, and immediately after ou 
Birth; knew not only what is equal, what great, what 
ſmall, but all other Things of that Nature. For what nt 
now advance of Equality, is equally applicable to Good: 
neſs, Juſtice, Sanctity; and, in a Word, to all othe 
Things that have a real {c ) Exiſtence. So that of Neceſſi 
we muſt have known all theſe Things before we came in 
to this World. 

That's certain. 


_— 


1 — » 


Ca One might have anſwered, That we had not that Know leg 
before we were born, but receiv'd it afterwards by the gradual Con 
munication of Light from God into the Soul, But as tis certa 
that the Soul was created full of Light and Perfection, fo this Trut 
was known to the Pagans, and upon that Account, Secrates's Fries 
were oblig'd to aſſent to what he ſaid, And after all, if, by d 
firſt Life of the Soul, we underſtand the very inſtant of Creatios 
or the State of the Soul before the Fall, the Propoſition is true, 
2 We knew before we ſinn d: we loſt our Knowledge by finning 

recall it again by Virtue of the Light imparted by God to the Sou 

(e) The Greek Expoſition is very remarkable; it turns thu 
Things upon which ave have put this Stamp, That tit ſo, That 
to diſtinguiſh Things that have a true Exiſtence, from ſenſible Thu 
that have no true Exiſtence, 


An 
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And being poſſeſſed of that Knowledge, if we did not 


W it, but retain it all our Life-time. For to know, 


f. 

— : get apace every Day, we ſhould not only be born 
** Lonly to preſerve the Knowledge we have received, and 
oft W: to loſe it. And to forget, is to loſe the Knowledge 


& cnjoy'd before. 

That's certain, Socrates. 

Now if, after having poſſeſſed that Knowledge before 
& were born, and having loſt it ſince, we come to re- 
Seve it by the Miniſtry of our Senſes, which we call 
Earning, ſhall we not juſtly entitle it Remembrance? 
With a great deal of Reaſon, Socrates. 

% For we have agreed upon this; that 'tis very 
bible, that a Man ſeeing, hearing, or perceiving one 
hing by any of his Senſes, ſhould frame to himſelf the 
hagination of another Thing that he had forgot; to 
uch the 'Thing perceived by the Senſes has ſome Rela- 
pn, whether it reſembles the other, or not. So that 
je of two Things muſt neceſſarily follow; Either we 
ere born with that Knowledge, and preſerved it all a- 


at we 

3000 ng; or elſe retrieved it afterwards by Way of Remem- 
otheWance. Which of theſe two do you pitch upon, Simmi- 
elit? are we born with that Knowledge; or do we call it 
1c i Mind after having had it, and forgot it? 


Indeed, Secrates, I do not know which to chuſe at preſent. 
| But mind what I'm about to ſay to you, and then let's 
e which you'll chuſe. A Man that knows any Thing, 
in he give a Reaſon of his Knowledge or not? 
Doubtleſs he can, Socrates. 

And you think all Men cangiveaRea- A great Panegy- 


5 . rick upon Socrates, 
n for what we have been ſpeaking of? What Modeſty 


Truly 1 wiſh they could, replies Simmias; yas this in Plate ? 
. ut I'm afraid to-morrow we ſhall have 

alone here that's capable to do it. 

rue, Then you think all Men have not this Knowledge? 
nning No ſure. | 

e Soul | 


** 


40) *Twas agreed before, that upon ſeeing one Thing. we call to 
und another unſeen ;. as upon ſeeing a Lute we think of a Miſtreſs 3 
on ſeeing equal Trees we call to mind Equality, D 

| | 0 
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That may be. 

At what Time did our Souls learn that Knowledge! 
It cannot be ſince we were Men. 

No ſure. 

Then it muſt be ſome Time beſore that? 


Yes, without doubt. | * 
Toll And by Conſequence, Simmias, or , 

p But this is a Souls had a Being before that Time = 
alſe Principle, thas is v6. tv. hk h 1 2 
; 3 *. crore t cy Were 1 T} 

veſted with a human Form, while they were without tet 
Body, they thought, they knew, and underſtood. 1 
Unleſs you'll allow, Sccrates, that we learned it ini F 
Minute of our Birth: There's no other Time left. 10 
Be it ſo, my dear Sinimigs, (6) but at what oth \ 
Time did we loſe it? For we did not bring it into th y 
World with us, as we concluded but now. Did we lot «7 
it in the ſame Minute that we obtain'd it ? Or can you F 
aſſign any other Time? E 
No, Socrates; I did not perceive that what I ſaid vu. 

to no purpoſe. * 
* 'Then, Simmias, this muſt be a ſtanding Truth: N 


That if the Obje&s of our daily Converſation, have 1 
real Exiſtence; I mean, if Juſtice, Goodneſs, and al 


__— 


(a) If they are not born with that Knowledge, then they muk 
have forgot it, and recover'd it again by Way of Remembranc, 
A falſe Conſequence, | g 

(5) All the Heathen Philoſophers are at a Loſs to find out tl 
Time of thus forgetting. They were ſenſible that God greated the 
Soul full of Light and Underſtanding, but did not permit that thx 
firſt Man loſt that Light and Knowledge by his Rebellion; an 
that if he had continued innocent, he had tranſmitted to us thol 
valuable Qualities together with his Innocence; as well as now It 
is fallen, he tranſmitted to us Obſcurity and Sin, 

* Socrates means to prove, that as Goodneſs, Juſtice, and a 
thoſe intelligible Beings, which are the Patterns of the ſenſible and 
real Beings, ſubſiſt intelligibly in God from all Eternity; ſo ot 
Soul exiſts by itſelf, and has an eternal Being in the Idea of God; 
and from this Idea it derives all its Knowledge, 


thal 
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Wt Eſſence with which we compare the Objects of our 
a": WS nſes, and which having an Exiſtence before us, 
ores to be of the ſame Nature with our own Eſ- 
Ice, and is the Standard by which we meaſure all 
L hings; 1 ſay, if all theſe Things have a real Exiftence, 
Ur Soul is likewiſe entitled to Exiſtence, and that before 
ge were born; and if theſe Things have no Being, then 
our Diſcourſes are uſeleſs. Is it not a ſtanding Truth, 
Id withal a juſt and neceſſary Conſequence, that the 
iiſtence of our Souls before our Birth, ſtands and falls 
ich that of thoſe Things? 
| That Conſequence, replies Simmias, 
ms to me to be equally juſt and won The Parallel is 
rful; and the Reſult of the whole Diſ- — yr . 4 
urſe affords ſomething very glorious 
e orgy rages 
Iudes, that before we were born, our the Soul is not 
puls had an Exiſtence, as well as that God, tis the Work 
telligible Eſſence you mentioned but f God. 
ww. For my Part, I think there's no- 
ing more evident, and more ſenſible, than the Ex- 
ence of all theſe Things, Goodneſs, Juſtice, c. and 
u have ſufficiently made it out. 
Now for Cebes, ſays Socrates; for Cebes muſt likewiſe 
convinced. 
believe, replies Simmi as, tlio he is the ſtiffeſt Man 
pon Earth, and very much Proof againſt Arguments, 
t he'll own your Proof to be very convincing. In the 
ean Time, tho' I am ſufficiently convinced that our 
buls had a Being before we were born, I have not yet 
ard ſufficient Proof for its continuing after our Death. 
r that popular Opinion, which Czbes mentioned but now, 
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ige! 
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"ruth: 
nave 1 
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nbranct, 


out Ql 
>ated the 


* mains in all its Force, wiz. That after the Death of 
zo dal an, the Soul diſperſes and ceaſes to be. . And indeed, I 
now ſnot ſee why the Soul ſhould not be born, or proceed 


dm ſome Part or other, and have a Being before it 
imates the Body in this Life; and when it removes 
dm the Body, ceaſes to be, and makes its Exit as well as 
8 Body. N 

| You 


7 and Al 
Gble and 
; ſo out 
of God; 
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You ſpeak well, Simmias, ſays Cebes; to my Mu ( 
Socrates has only proved the Half of what he proper 
"Tis true, he has demonſtrated that the Soul has a He 
before the Body; but to compleat his Demonſtration, hi 
ſhould have proved that our Soul has an Exiſtence Md 
Death, as well as before this Life. Wh 

But I have demonſtrated it to you both, replies Hu 
tes; and you'll be ſenſible of it, if you join this | 
Proof with what you acknowledged before, wiz. I 
the Living riſe from the Dead. * For if 'tis true, 
our Soul was in Being before we were born; then of 
ceſſity, when it comes to Life, it proceeds, ſo to ſp 
from the Boſom of Death; and why ſhould it not! 
under the ſame Neceſſity of being after Death, inc 
muſt return to Life? Thus what you ſpeak of is m 
out. But I perceive both of you defire to ſound 5 
Matter to the Bottom; and are apprehenſive, | 
Children, that when the Soul departs the Body, 
Winds run away with it, and diſperſe it, eſpec 
when a Man dies in an open Country in a Place expd 
to the Winds. 

Whereupon Cebes, ſmiling, replied, pray then, 
crates, try to diſcuſs our Fears, or rather convince! 
as if we feared nothing. Tho' indeed there be ſom: 
mong us, who lie under thoſe childiſh Apprehenſo 
Perſuade us then not to fear Death, as a vain Phantd 

As for that, ſays Socrates, youn 

Theſe Spells and Employ Spells and Exorciſms every 
Exorciſms muſt be till you be cured. : 
looked for in the But pray, Socrates, where ſhall 
Word of God, meet with an excellent Conjurer, iu 

you are going to leave us? 


— 


* Tho? our Soul has no Being before our coming into the a 
yet it continues after Death, fince it muſt return to Life by 
ReſurreRion, and the Living take Riſe from the Dead. Thel 
of Death is the Triumph of Life, This Proof of the neceſſary) 
of the Living from the Dead, is an admirable Support for 
Chriſtian Hope, 


3 & 
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| Greece is large enough, replies Socrates, and well 
rd with learned Men. Beſides, there | 
ie great many barbarous Nations, *Twas from thoſe 
lich you muſt ſcour in Order to 4 — he 
Wd out the Conjurer, without ſparing that he deriv'd the 
cher Labour or 3 For you Rays of that 
Wnnot imploy your Money in a Truth, that the 
tter Cauſe, You muſt likewiſe look Soul is immortal. 
Yr one among yourſelves; for 'tis 
oſſible there may be none found more capable to 
xrform thoſe Enchantments, than yourſelves. 
We ſhall obey your Order, Socrates, in looking out 
pr one: But in the mean while, if you pleaſe, let's 
ſume our former Diſcourſe. | 
m Wich all my Heart, Cebes. 
Well ſaid, Socrates. 
* The firſt Queſtion, we ought to aſk ourſelves, ſays 
crates, is, What ſorts of Things they are that are apt 
be diſſipated ; what Things are liable to that Acci- 
nt, and what Part of thoſe Things? Then we muſt 
quire into the Nature of Soul, and form our Fears or 
Hopes accordingly. 
nce WI 7 at's very true. 
Is it not certain, that only com- Oply compound- 
enofounded Things, or ſuch as are of a ed Things can 
nm poundable Nature, admit of being 1 be diſſi- 
oun{Wlipated at the ſame Rate that they F. Hg adds gare. 
ere compounded? If there are any , becauſe the 
compounded Beings, they alone are Will of God may 
ee from this Accident, and naturally controul Nature, 
capable of Diſſipation, 
That I think is very clear, replies Cebes. 


— — 
— 


ln 
Ol 


Wl * Hitherto Socrates endeavour'd to make good the Exiſtence of 
iſe by duls before their Bodies, as being a Point of the receiv'd Theo- 
er. And foraſmuch as the Principle is falſe, *twas impoſſible 
r him to give better Proof, ſince a Lye does not admit of 
emonftration, But now he is about to make good the future 
iſtence and Immortality of the Soul, by ſolid unſhaken Argu- 


ets, 
1s 
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Is it not very likely, that Things which are alway, 
ſame, and in the ſame Condition, are not at all cl. 
unded; and that thoſe which are1, 
le to perpetual Changes, and are nei 
the ſame, are certainly compound 
I am of your Mind, Socrates. 0 . 
Let us betake ourſelves to the Thi 
. 8 * we were ſpeaking of but now, the H 
iſtence whereof is never conteſted i 
ther in Queſtion or Anſwer; are theſe always the au 
or do they ſometimes change? Equality, Beauty, Goa 
neſs, and every ſingular Thing, z. e. the Effenceitſe| 
do theſe receive the leaſt Alteration, or are they ſo pu 
and ſimple, that they continue always the fame, with 
undergoing the leaſt Change? f 

Of neceſſity, replies Cebes, they muſt continue flillt 
ſame without Alteration. 5 

And all theſe fine Things, ſays Socrates, ſuch as Ma 
Horſes, Habits, Movables, and a great many other Thin 
of the ſame Nature, are they intirely oppoſite to the full 
mer, that they never continue in the ſame Conditiallif 
either with Reference to themſelves, or to others: but; 
ſubje& to perpetual Alterations ? : 

They never continue in the ſame Condition, rep 
Cebes. 

Now theſe are the Things that are viſible, touchabl 
perceptible by ſome other Senſe; whereas the form: 
which continue ſtill the ſame, can only be reached) 
Thought, as being immaterial and inviſible. | 

That's true, Socrates. 

If you pleaſe, continues Secrates, I'll inſtance in ti 
Things, one viſible, the other inviſible; one ſtill the fan 
and the other betraying continual Alterations. 

With all my Heart, ſays Cebes. 

Let's ſee then; Are not we compounded of a Bu 
and a Soul? or is there any other Ingredient in our Co 
poſition ? 

No, ſure. 

Which of the two Kinds of Things does our Body ut 
reſemble? 


Change a Sign of 
Compoſition, 
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All Men own that it is moſt conformable to the viſible 


Wort. 
7 And pray, my dear Cebes, is our Soul viſible or invi- 


le? 
rad ds inviſible to Men. 
Bot when we ſpeak of viſible or in- 
able Things, we mean with Reference — _ pA arg 
Men, without minding any other * yy 21 
(ture. Once more then; is the Soul i 
able, or not? 
is not viſible. 
Then 'tis immaterial and inviſible ? 
Yes. | 
And by Conſequence the Soul is more conformable 
Nan the Body to the inviſible Kind of Things; and the 
Pody ſuits better with the viſible ? | 
8 There's an abſolute Neceſſity for that. 

When the Soul makes uſe of the Body in conſidering 
ny Thing, by ſeeing, hearing, or any 
cher Senſe, (that being the ſole Func- The Condition 
Pon of the Body, to conſider Things of the Soul when 
by the Senſes) ſhould not we then engaged in Mat- 
Way that the Body draws the Soul upon N Condit: 
able Things? In this Condition „hen aifengaces 
t ſtrays, frets, ſtaggers, and is giddy Wiſdom is that 


chabeiike a Man in Drink, by reaſon of State of the Soul 

_ ts being engaged in Matter. Whereas om = 3 

ſl f F ..1 from the ions 
vhen it parſues Tp by itſelf, wich- of the Body, and 


Put calling in the Body, it betakes it- united conſtantly 
Celf to what is Pure, Immortal, Im- to God, 

utable; and, as.being of the ſame 

Nature, dwells conſtantly upon it while it is Maſter 
of itſelf. Then its Errors are at an End, and it is 
always the ſame, as being united to what never changes : 
And this Paſſion of the Soul 1s what we call Wiſdom or 
Prudence. | | 

| Lib admirably well ſpoke, Socrates, and a very great 
Aru * 


Vol. IL F After 
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After all then, which Sort of Things does the Soll 
ſeem to reſemble moſt? 

To my Mind, Socrates, there's no Man ſo ſtupid and 
ſtiff, as not to be obliged by your Method of arguing, tg 
acknowledge that the Soul bears a greater Reſemblance 
and Conformity to the immutable Being, than to that 
which is always upon the Change. 

And as for the Body ? 

It bears a greater Reſemblance to the other. 

Let's try yet another Way. During the Conjunction 

of Body and Soul, Nature orders the 

The Soul being one to obey and be a Slave, and the 
the * of God, other to command and hold the Em. 
mand, and the pire. Which of theſe two Character 
Body to obey. is moſt ſuitable to the Divine Being; 

and which to that that is Mortal ? Are 
not you ſenfible, that the Divine is only capable of 
commanding and ruling ; and what is Mortal is only 
worthy of Obedience and Slavery ? 

Sure enough. f 

Which of theſe two then agrees beſt with the Soul! 

"Tis evident, Socrates, that our Soul reſembles what 
is Divine, and our Body what is Mortal. 

You ſee then, my dear Cebes, the neceſſary Reſult 
of all is, that our Soul bears a ſtrict Reſemblance to 

what 1s Divine, Immortal, Intellec- 

The Nature of tual, Simple, Indiſſolvable; and is 
the Soul, always the ſame, and always like it: 

The Nature of 224 that our Body does perfectly re- 
the Body. ſemble what is human, mortal, ſen- 

fible, compounded, diſſolvable, al- 
ways changing, and never like itſelf. Can any Thing 
be alledg'd to deſtroy that Conſequence, or to make out 
the contrary ? 

No, ſure, Socrates. 

Does not it then ſuit with the Body to be quickly 
diſſolved, and with the Soul to be always indiſſolvable, 
or ſomething very near it? 


That's a ſtanding Truth. 


(a) Accordingly 
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d (4) Accordingly you ſee every Day, when a Man 

es, his viſible Body, that continues expos'd to our 
nd A and which we call the 17 * that alone admits 
or Diſſolution, Alteration, and Diſſipation : this, J ſay, 
ce Woes not immediately undergo any of theſe Accidents, 
at Nhat continues a pretty while in its entire Form, or in its 
lower, if I may ſo ſpeak, (5) eſpecially in this Seaſon, 
Bodies embalmed after the Manner of thoſe in Egypt, 
remain entire for an infinity of Years: and even in 


on Whoſe that corrupt, there are always ſome Parts, ſuch 
the Wh: the Bones, Nerves, and the like, that continue in a 
the anner immortal. Is not this true? 

,M- 


Very true. 


er WW Now as for the Soul, which is an inviſible Being, 
8; What goes to a Place like itſelf, marvellous, pure, and 
Are Wvifible, in the infernal World; and returns to a God 


Fill of Goodneſs and Wiſdom ; which I hope will be 
She Fate of my Soul in a Minute, if it pleaſe God. 
Shall a Soul of this Nature, and created with all theſe 
Advantages, be diifipated and annihilated, as ſoon as it 


11. 


ö (a) Socrates is about to ſhew the Ridiculouſneſs of the Opinion of 


ſult Ne Soul's Diflipation after Death, What, ſhall the Body, a com- 
to ended Being, ſubfiſt a pretty while after Death; and the Soul, a 
lec- Pyle Being, be immediately diſſipated? After what has been ſaid, 
1 i; : Ridiculouſneſs is very plain. 


0% This Paſſage is enough to ſtun the Criticks, who make a great 


it: Neale to find out the preciſe Time of Socrates's Death; and after 
re- ining hard in demonſtrating the Attick Calendar, and computing 
{en- Months, aſſure us he died in the Month of Mk Here, to their 
a]. Net Misfortune, Socrates himſelf ſays, he died in the Seaſon in 
OK hich Corpſe keep beſt, The Month of July is not entitled to that 
5 haratter, eſpecially in Greece. So that they muſt make a new 
out putation. But how came this Paſſage to eſcape their View ? 
he Reaſon is plain : Moſt of them do not read the Originals, When 
ey look for any thing, they content themſelves with running over 
ckly Tranſlation, Now the Tranſlation of this Paſſage is very faulty, 
ble either Marſilius Ficinus nor De Serres underſtood it, They took dh. 
che good Condition and Entireneſs of the Parts; whereas it ſigni- 
s the Seaſon, Upon which Miſtake, the one renders id TuayTy © 
m quadam moderatione ; and the other, 288 affecto. 
(5) That is to ſay, without Corruption or Wounds, | 
ng F 2 parts 
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parts from the Body, as moſt Men believe? No ſuch 


thing, my dear Simmies, and my dear Cebes. III tel 
you what will rather come to paſs, and what we ought < 
to believe ſteadily. If the Soul retain its Purity without * 
any Mixture of Filth from the Body, as having enter. en 
tained no voluntary Correſpondence with it; but on the 
contrary, having always avoided it, and recollected it. it 
ſelf within itſelf in continual Meditations; that is, n“ 
ſtudying the true Philoſophy, and effectually learning to R's 
dic; for Philoſophy is a Preparation to Death: I ſay, 1 
if the Soul departs in this Condition, it - 
repairs to a Being like itſelf, a Beige 
FE Yate of the that's divine, r and full k | VV 
parted Souls of , ; 1 . a 
thoſe who ſerves Wiſdom; in which it enjoys an ine- , 
God in Sincerity preſſible Felicity, as being freed fron “ 
all their Lifetime, its Errors, its Ignorance, its Fears, is 7” 
2 Amours, that tyrannized over it, and ale 
20 The Initiation rhe other Evils pertaining to human Ne m 
into Myſteries was * , 5. NE Jauch 
only a Shadow of ture: and as 'tis faid of thoſe who have x 
what was to be been initiated in holy Myſteries, it trul Me 
compleated in the paſſes a whole Courſe of Eternity wit 
aher World, the Gods. Ought not this to be tie"? 
Matter of our Belief ? 4 
Sure enough, Socrates. | | 1 
e But if the Soul depart full of Un . 
of impure Souls, cleanneſs and Impurity, as having been , 
all along mingled with the Body, aua 
employed in its Service, always poſſeſſed by the Love = 
it, wheedled and charmed by its Pleaſures and Luſts; N 
inſomuch that its believed there ws 0 
Impure Souls nothing real or true beyond what 1 4 
believe there's no corporeal 5 what may be ſeen, touched, * 
Reality in 1 drank, or eaten, or what is the Objel 
Thing but whats of carnal Pleaſure ; that it hated, dra 5 
. ed, and avoided what the Eyes of the + 
All intelligible Body could not deſcry, and all that e 1 


Things are only 
Obſcurity to the 
Eyes of the Body. 


intelligible, and can only be enjoyed 
Philoſophy: Do er think, I ſay, tha 
a Soul in this Condition can depart putt 


and ſimple from the Body ? | 
| Eng? No 
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No ſure, Socrates, that's impoſſible. 

On the contrary, it de parts ſtained 

&:ich corporeal Pollution, which was Abr polluted 
endered natural to it by its continual th — Mags 
Commerce and too intimate Union 


K the Body, at a Time when it was 


ts conſtant Companion, and was ſtill employed in ſerv- 
Wong and gratifying it. 

: Moſt certainly. | 
This Pollution, my dear Cebes, is a groſs, heavy, 


<4 


Way, it wanders in the + Church-yards, Impure Spirits 


RE @arthy, and viſible Maſs ; and the Soul loaded with fuch 
| 208 Weight, is dragged into that viſible Place, not only by 
ner. ie Weight, but by its own dreading the Light and the 
Inviſible Place ; and, as we commonly 
: 


Found the Tombs, where dark Phan- frequenting Sepul- 
Roms and Apparitions are often ſeen z chres. 

Wuch as theſe Souls that did not depart 

be Body in Purity or Simplicity, but polluted with that 
Earihy and viſible Matter that makes them degenerate 
Into a viſible Form. ; 

That's very likely, Socrates. 

es without doubt, Cebes; and ' tis alſo likely that 
tis not the good but the bad Souls that are forced to wan- 
Wer in thoſe Places of Impurity ; where they ſuffer for 
heir former ill Life, and continue to 

Vander, till, thro” the Love they have 

$ this corporeal Maſs, which always An Error taken 
Follows them, they engage again in a from Pyrbageras's 


> WA - * * 0 

lat 1 WoW Body, and in all Probability plunge 2 

che emſelves into the ſame Manners and Senſe. FER 

Jbjec ations, as were the Occupation of , 

ood Meir firſt Life. | 

of ue CS . on ITT. 
I Socrates ſpeaks here of the impure Spirits that dwelt among 

hat be Tombs in Churchyards, ſuch as are mentioned in the Goſpel, 

ed by arch. viii, 28. Mark. v. 2, Luke viii, 26. which wandered Night and 


ay round the Tombs and upon the Mountains, He alledges they 


1 by Sin, in plunging themſelves too deep in 
Matter. : 
F: 4. How 


ere corrupt and polluted Souls, which bore the Pollution they 
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How do you ſay, Socrates? 

I ſay, Cebes, that for Inſtance, thoſe who made th 
Belly their God, and loved nothing but Indolence ay 

mpurity, without any Shame, and without any Reſery, 
thoſe * enter into the Bodies of Aſſes or ſuch like Cre. 
tures : Do not you think this very probable ? 

Yes ſure, Socrates. ho 

And thoſe Souls which loved only Injuſtice, Tyranm, 
and Rapine, are employ'd to animate the Bodies d 
| Wolves, Hawks, and Faulcons. Where elſe ſhould Soul; 
of that Stamp go ? 

No where elſe, Socrates. 

The Caſe of all the reſt is much the ſame. They go tg 
animate the Bodies of Beaſts of different Species accord. 
ing as they reſemble their firſt Courſes. 

According to theſe Principles, it cannot be other. 


wiſe. 
The happieſt of all theſe Men, 
The Fate of whoſe Souls are ſent to the mol 


thoſe wh 
5 Pa juſt agreeable Place, are thoſe who hare 


by Habit, wich- always made a Profeſſion of popula 
out the Aſſiſtance and civil Vertues, which are call! 
of Philoſophy, Temperance and Juſtice; to Which 

they have brought themſelves only by 
Habit and Exerciſe, without any Aſſiſtance from Phi. 
* and the Mind. | 


ow can they be ſo happy then? 


— — . 


bk ws — — —_ — —_ _— 


* In the Life of Plato, we took Notice of this Opinion of Soul 
paſſing into other Bodies, whether Men or Beaſts; and endes. 
voured to diſcover its Source, I ſhall only add, that by Secrate' 
Way of expreſſing himſelf, one would believe that this imaginary 
Tranſmigration of Souls was grounded upon thoſe impure Spirit 
that enter d into Men and Beaſts, We are not to doubt, but tha 
in thoſe Times of Obſcurity, under the real Empire of the Devi 
there were a great many People poſleſs'd in that Manner; and that 
was a ſufficient Ground for forming the Idea of the Tranimig-W8 
tion of Souls, that being moſt apt to frighten them, They fanci 
that theſe impure Spirits took to themſelves Bodies in the Sepu 
chres where they dwelt, 


T 
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& 'Tis probable that after their Death, their Souls are 
Poin'd to the Bodies of politick and meek Animals, ſuch 
4 Bees, Waſps, and Ants; or elſe return to human 
Wodies, and become temperate and wiſe Men. But as 
Wor approaching to the Nature of God, that is not at all 
allowed to thoſe who did not live philoſophically, and 
Whoſe Souls did not depart with all their Purity. That 
Great Privilege is reſerv'd for the Lovers of true Wiſdom. 
And tis upon the Conſideration of this, my dear Sin- 
, and my dear Cebes, that the + true Philoſophers 
Fenounce the Deſires of the Body, and keep themſelves 
pp from its Luſts; they are not apprehenſive of the 
Nuin of their Families, or of Poverty, as the Vulgar 
re, and thoſe who are wedded to their Riches: they 
Fear neither Ignominy nor Reproach, as thoſe do who 
TKourt only Dignities and Honours. In a Word, they 
Fenounce all Things and even themſelves, 


Men It would not be ſuitable for them to do otherwiſe, re- 
mol lies Cebes. 

hate No ſure, continues Socrates. In like Manner, all 
pula Whoſe who value their Souls, and do not live for the Bo- 
cally, depart from all ſuch Luſts, and follow a different 
vt Lourſe from thoſe inſenſible Crea- 


tures that do not know where they go. nn 
They are perſuaded that they ou oh . . e 
odo any Thing contrary to Philoſophy, Where they go. 

dr harbour any Thing that deſtroys its 

Furifications, and retards their Liberty; The Purificati- 
ndaccordingly reſign themſelves to its ons of Philoſophy, 
onduR, and follow it whitherſoever it 

eads them. 

How do you ſay, Socrates ? 

Pl _—_— it to you. 'The Philoſophers finding their 
doul tied and chained to the Body, and by that Means 
bliged to employ the Body in the Purſuit of Objects 


f Soul 

endes. 
xcrate's 
aginar 
 Spintt 
zut that 
> Devil, 
ind that 
ſmign· 
| fancied 


> Sepul 


— — 


＋ A fine Character of true Philoſophers, They fear neither Po- 
erty, Ignominy, nor Death; they renounce themſelves, and all 


Things beſides, | 
F 4 which 


'Ty 
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which it cannot follow alone, ſo that 
The Force of ſtill floatsin an Abyſs of Ignorance, an 
the Bond that im- very ſenſible that the Force of this Bon 
priſons the Soul, lies in its own Deſires, inſomuch thy 
conhiſts in its own the Priſoner itſelf helps to lock up th 
„ Chains. They are ſenſible that Phils 
The Soul is al. ſophy coming to ſeize upon the Soul i 
ways headed by the this Condition, gently inſtructs an; 
Body, comforts it, and endeavours to diſey 
gage it, by giving it to know, that th 
Eye of the Bcdy is full of Illuſion and Deceit, as well asl 
its other Senſes, by advertiſing it not to uſe the Bog 
farther than Neceſſity requires; and adviſing it to reel 
lect and ſhut up itſelf within itſelf; to receive no Diſps 
fition but its own, after it has examined within itſelf tl 
intrinſick Nature of every Thing, au 
Whatever the ftript it of the Covering that conceals 
Soul examines by from our Eyes, and to continue fall 
the bodily Senſes, perſuaded, that whatever is tried by al 
is falle, its other Senſes, being different fron 
the former Diſcovery, is certainly fall 
Now whatever is tried by the corporeal Senſes, is vill 
and ſenſble. And what it views by itſelf without th 
Miniſtry of the Fody, is inviſible and unintelligible. & 
that the Soul of a. true Philoſophe 
4 Pd — de na being convinced that it ſhould not op 
Paſſions of the poſe its own Liberty, diſclaims, as fx 
Body, as is poſſible, the Pleaſures, Luſts, Fear 
2 | and Sorrows of the Body: for it know 
that when one has enjoyed many 8 or give 
Way to extreme Grief or Timorouſneſs, or given hin 
ſelf to his Deſires ; he not only is afflicted by the ſenfibi 
Evils known to all the World, ſuch as the Loſs of Healtl 
or Eſtate, but is doomed to the laſt and greateſt of Evil; 
an Evil that is ſo much the more dangerous and terrible 
that it is not obvious to our Senſes, 
What Evil is that, Socrates? 


'Ty 
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that ' Tis this ; That the Soul being forced The greateſt and 
©, an Wo rejoice or be afflicted upon any Oc- moſt terrible Af- 
Dom don, is perſuaded that what cauſes its fliction of à Soul, 
h th eaſure or Grief, is a real and true given over to the 


IP thy 


W'hing, tho" at the ſame Time it is not; Paſſions of the 
ni. 


d ſuch is the Nature of all ſenſible Body. 


oul ind viſible Things that are capable to occaſion Joy or 
5 a rick. 
Ciſet 5 That's certain, Socrates. 


at thy 


Are not theſe Paſſions then the chief Inſtruments parti- 
as al 


larly, that impriſon and mew up the Soul within the 
Jody? 


N 
* 


Body : ; 

7 ecal 0 How's that, Socrates ? 
dit Every Pleaſure, every melancholy very Paſſion 
th Thought, being arm'd with a ſtrong and has a Nail that 
» ae 1 een Nail, nails the Soul to the Body faſtens the Soul to 
Call With ſuch Force, that it becomes mate- the Body. 

Full Fial and corporeal, and fancies there are no real and true 
by bjects, but ſuch as the Body accounts ſo : for as it en- 
fron 


Prrains the ſame Opinions, and purſues the ſame Plea- 
Wures with the Body, ſo it is obliged to the ſame Actions 
Ind Habits. For which Reaſon it cannot deſcend in Pu- 
Fity to the lower World, but is daubed all over with the 
Pollution of the Body itſelf, and quickly re-enters ano- 


falls 
'1(ible 
it the 
e. N 


ophehher Body, where it takes Root as if it had been ſown, 
td puts a Period to all Commerce with the pure, ſimple, 
as fa Ind divine Effence. 

ea That's very certain, Socrates. 


now 


Theſe are the Motives that oblige the true Philoſophers 


gina make it their Buſineſs to acquire Temperance and For- 
hin. Itude, and not ſuch Motives as the Vulgar think of. Are 
* ot you of my Opinion, Cebes ? | 
ealth 


Ves, ſure, 

All true Philoſophers will ſtill be of that Mind. Their 
Poul will never entertain ſuch a Thought, as if Philoſo- 
hy ſhould diſengage it, to the end that when tis freed, 
t ihould follow its Pleaſures, and give Way to its Fears, 
and Sorrows; that it ſhould put on its Chains again, 
pud always want to begin again, like Perelope's Web. 
1g es + n 


ilk; 
rib 
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The Buſineſs of On the contrary it continues in a pe 
a true Philoſopher fe& Tranquillity and Freedom fron 
during his whole Paſſion, and always follows Reaſon fy 
Life-time, its Guide, without departing from i 
Meaſures; it inceſſantly contemplates what is true, divine 
immutable, and above Opinion, being nouriſhed by thy 
pure Truth: it is convinced that it ought to follow th 

me Courſe of Life while it is united to the Body; an 
hopes that after Death, being ſurrendered to that immo 
tal Being as its Source, 'twill be freed from all the Affi 
tions of the human Nature. After ſuch a Life, and up 
on ſuch Principles, my dear Simmias and Cebes, whit 
ſhould the Soul be afraid of? Shall it fear, that upn 
its Departure from the Body, the Winds will diflipatei 
and run away with it, and that Annihilation will be i 
Fate? 

Socrates having thus ſpoke, he ſtopt for a pretty whit 
ſeeming to be altogether intent upon what he had {aid 
Moſt of us were in the ſame Condition; and C:hes and 
Simmias had a ſhort Conference together. At laſt, & 
crates perceiving their Conference, aſked them wha 
they were ſpeaking of? Do you think, ſays he, th 
my Arguments are lame? I think indeed there is Roo 
left for a great many Doubts and Objections, if any wil 
take the Pains to retail them out. If you are ſ{peakingo 
any Thing elſe, I have nothing to ſay. But tho' yo 
have no Doubts, pray, whether, tell me freely, ya 
think of any better Demonſtration, and make me! 
Companion in your Enquiry, if you think I can aſſiſt yo 
to compaſs your End. 

I'll tell you, ſays Simmias, the naked Truth. It is 
pretty while fince Czbes and I thought of ſome Doubts 
and being defirous to have them reſolved, puſhed on on M. 
another to propoſe them to you. But we were both + + 
fraid to importune you, and propoſe diſagreeable Qu f 
| Pyth 

* 


| * Secrates deſires them to make Objections, that his Argument 
might be confirmed. 


Bleſt 
Ward 
whic 


tou pur 
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bons in the unſeaſonable Hour of your preſent Misfor- 


une. 
ol my dear Simmiat, || replies Socrates ſmiling, cer- 
Wainly I ſhould find great Difhculty in perſuading other 


vin; len that I find no Misfortune in my preſent Circumſtan- 
yt e, fince I cannot get you to believe it. + You think 
W th hat upon the Score of Fore-knowledge and Divining, I 


In infinitely inferior to the Swans. When they per- 
Seive approaching Death, they ſing more merrily than 
Pefore, becaule of the Joy they have in going to the 
God they ſerve. But Men, thro” the Fear of Death, re- 
proach the Swans, in ſaying that they lament their 
Death, and tune their Grief in ſorrowful Notes. They 
Worget to make this Reflection, that no 
owl ſings when tis hungry, or cold, No Fowl fings 
br ſad; nay, not the Nightingale, out of Grief, 
he Swallow, or the Lapwing, whoſe 
Muſick they ſay is a true Lamentation, and the Effect of 
rief. But, after all, theſe Fowls do not all fing out 
of Grief; and far leſs the Swans, which by Reaſon of 
their belonging to Apollo, are Diviners, and ſing more 
hoyfully on the Day of their Death than before, as foreſee- 
ing the Good that awaits them in the other World. And 
is for me, I think] ſerve 4jo/lo as well as they: I am 
onſecrated to that God as well as they; I have received 
rom our common Maſter the Art of Divining as well as 
they, and I am as little concerned for making my Exit as 
they are. So that you may freely propoſe what Doubts 
you pleaſe, and put Queſtions to me as long as the eleven 
Magiſtrates ſuffer me to be here. 


K — 


| Secrates is angry with his Friends for reckoning his preſent Con- 
dition an unfortunate one, 

+ He could not take a better Method to ſhew that he reckoned no 
Misfortune in Death, than this of rallying upon the Vulgar and 
Pythaporean Religion. 

As if their Fowls were admitted to the Manſions of the 
Blefled, Socrates ridicules that Opinion. We ſhall ſee after- 
wards, that they admitted Beaſts to the Land of the Juſt ; of 
Vhich they had a very confuſed Idea. But that is to another 


Pur pole, | 
F 6 You 
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= You ſay well, Secrares, replies Simmias; ſince tis {g, 
I'll propoſe my Doubts firſt, and then Cebes ſhall ging 
in his. I agree with you, that *tis impoſlible, or x 
leaſt very difficult, to know the Truth in this Life; and 
that it is the Property of a lazy and a dull Head, ng 
to weigh exactly what he ſays, or to ſupercede the Exz. 
mination before he has made all his Efforts, and be obli. 
ged to give over by unſurmountable Difficulties. For 
SE ai one of theſe two Things muſt be dong, 
Reaſons a wits We muſt either learn the Truth from. 
Man ſhould pick thers, or find it out ourſelves. If bot 
out the beſt, and Ways fail us, amidſt all human Reaſong 
moſt capable to we mult pitch upon the ſtrongeſt and 
ber ſafe moſt forcible, and truſt to that as to! 
5 Ship, while we paſs through this ſtormy 
Sea, and endeayour to avoid its Tem. 
peſts and Shelves ; till we find out one more firm and ſurg 
ſuch as (a/ a Promiſe or Revelation, upon which we ma 
happily accompliſh the Voyage of thi 
© The Promiſe of 7 ife as in a Veſſel that fears no Danger 
od, isa Veſſel 111 boat 4 
e eee ies. refore not be aſnamed to pu 
ger. Queſtions to you, now that you alloy 
me; and ſhall avoid the Reproach | 
might one Day caſt upon myſelf, of not having told you 
my IL houghts upon this Occaſion. When I ſurvey what 
you ſpoke to me and to Cebes, I muſt own I do no 
think your Proofs ſufficient. 


— — — 
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{a) This is a very remarkable Paſſage, Here the Philoſophen 
acknowledge that we ſhould endeavour to make out the Immottz- 
lity of the Soul by our own Reaſon; and that as this Reaſon's 
very weak and narrow, ſo it will always be aſſaulted by Doubt 
and Uncertainty: and that nothing but a Divine Promiſe or Re- 
velation can difverſe the Clouds of Ignorance and Infidelity, Nov 
the Chriſtian Religion is the only Thing that furniſhes us, not only 
with Divine Promiſes and Revelations, but likewiſe with the Accom- 
pliſhment of them by the Reſurrection of Chriſt, wwho became th 
Fir- fruits of them that ſlept, 1 Cor. xv. 20, And thus accor- 
ding to the Philoſophers themſelves, the Church is the only Veſſd 
that fears no Dangers, in which we may happily accompliſh the Voy: 


age of this Life, 
2 Perhaps 


{o, 
ve 
r at 
and 


no N 
2 Harmony of a Harp well ſtringed and of Harmony of 

bi. Nell tuned, is inviſible, immaterial, ex- the ſame Date and 
For Be llent and divine; and that the Inſtru- ſtanding with the 


One, 
mo- 


both ent were cut in Pieces, or its Strings broken, might not 
ſons ne with equal Reaſon affirm, that this Harmony re- 
and ains after the breaking of the Harp, and has no End? 


to a 


bent and its Strings are the Body, the 
pmpounded earthy and mortal Matter. And if the Inſtru- 
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Perhaps you have Reaſon, my dear Simmias; bu 
There does their Inſufficiency appear: 23 
In this; That the ſame n might 

- aflerted of the Harmony of a Harp. &y:.o;. Th 
or one may reaſonably ſay, that the the: Soul 15 2 


Simmias's firſt | 


Body, 


or, ſince it is evident that the Harp remains after the 


"my {rings are broken, or that the Strings, which are like ; 
hem iſe mortal, continue after the Harp is broken or diſ- 
ſure, ounted ; it muſt needs be impoſſible, might one ſay, 
may {ſpat this immortal and divine Harmony ſhould periſh be- 
ture that which is mortal and earthy ; nay, it is neceſſary 
noer. Nat this Harmony ſhould continue to be without the 
o putWaſt Damage, when the Body of the Harp and its Strings 
allow e gone to nothing. For, without Doubt, Socrates, you 
ch e ſenſible that we hold the Soul to be ſomething that 
yo embles a Harmony; and that as our Body is a Being 
what pmpoſed of hot and cold, dry and moiſt, ſo our Soul 
noi nothing elſe but the Harmony reſulting from the juſt 
roportion of theſe mixed Qualities. 
low, if our Soul is only a Sort of Har- pat the Soul 10 
lony, tis evident, that when our Bo- only a Harmony 
opben is over-ſtretched, or unbended by reſulting from the 
mort · Niſeaſes, or any other Diſorder, of ne- Juſt Proportion of 
en ty our Soul with all its Divinity the four Qualities, 
uſt come to an End, as well as the 
Nos ber Harmonies which conſiſt in Sounds, or are the Ef- 
ot ee of Inſtruments; and that the Remains of every Body 
com entinue for a conſiderable Time, till they be burnt or 
me 'Wouldered away. This, you ſee, Socrates, might be al- 
aged in Oppoſition to your Arguments, that if the Soul 
e ve only a Mixture of the Qualities of our Body, it pe- 
es firſt in what we call Death, F 


erhaps i Then 
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Then Socrates looked upon us all, one after anothe Per 
as he did often, and began to ſmile: Simmias ſpe Ns 
with Reaſon, ſays he, his Queſtion is well put; and i 
any one of you has a greater Dexterity in anſwering hi 
Objections than I have, why do you not do it? Fy 
he ſeems thoroughly to underſtand both my Argument, 
and the Exceptions they are liable to. But before w 


anſwer him, tis proper to hear what Cebes has to objed 'T 
that while he ſpeaks, we may have Time to think vpot lou 
what we are to ys and after we have heard them bot lotl 
that we may yield if their Reaſons are uniform and u bid 
lid; and if otherwiſe, may ſtand by our Principles u ed 
the utmoſt. Tell us then, Cebes, what is it that hinden an 
you from agreeing with what T have laid down. his 
I'll tell you, ſays Cebes: Your De ©! 
Cehes objects, monſtration ſeems to be lame and in ies 
that tho? the Soul perfect; it is faulty upon the ſame Heu 80 
2 7 wy ay 10 that we took Notice of before. TI 
ps, — 3 the Soul has a Being before its Entrand feine 
ſeveral Bodies, yet into the Body, is admirably well fe 
that does not hin- and I think, ſufficiently made out: br ly 1 
der it to be mortal. I can never be perſuaded that it has like \ 
wiſe an Exiſtence after Death. At. 
ſame Time I cannot ſubſcribe to Simmas's Allegation hen 
that the Soul is neither ſtronger nor more durable th: ts laſ 
the Body: For to me it appears to be infinitely more 
cellent. But why then, (ſays the Objection) do you r eB 
fuſe to believe it? Since you fee with your Eyes, tht f its 
when a Man is dead, his weakeſt Part re mains ſtill, 1s! peed 
not therefore abſolutely neceſſary that the more durabl Vem 
Part ſhould laft yet longer? Pray take Notice, if | a 8 
ſwer this Objection right. For to let you into my Mea © 
ing, I muſt uſe Reſemblance or Compariſon, as well ced 
Simmias. Your Allegation, to my Mind, is juſt the ſan > 
as if upon the Death of an old Taylor, one ſhoul hat“ 
ſay, this Taylor is not dead; he has a Being ſtill ſom ad 
where or other: and for Proof of that, here's the Su t la 
of Clothes he wore, which he made for bimſelf; ond 
that he's ſtill in Being. If any one ſhould not be co A 
a 


vinced by this Proof, he would not fail to aſk him, vit 
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er the Man or the Clothes he wears is moſt durable? 
Wo which, of neceſſity, he muſt anſwer, that the Man is: 
Ind upon this Foot, your Philoſopher would pretend to 
I monſtrate, that ſince the leſs durable Poſſeſſion of the 
Taylor is ſtill in Being, by a ſtronger Conſequence, he 
IImſelf is ſo too. Now, my dear Simmias, the Parallel 
not juſt; pray hear what I have to anſwer to it. 
Tis evident at firſt View, that the Objection is ridi- 
lous. For the Taylor, having uſed ſeveral Suits of 
Hoches, died after them, and only before the laſt Suit, 
hich he had not Time to wear; and tho' this Suit ſur- 
ived the Man, if I may ſo ſpeak, yet we cannot ſay the 
an is weaker, or leſs durable than the Suit of Clothes. 
his Simile is near enough, for as the Man is to his Suit 
f Clothes, ſo is the Soul to the ies „ and whoever ap- 
lies to the Soul and Body what is {aid of the Man and 
is Suit of Clothes, will ſpeak to the Purpoſe. For he'll 
ake the Soul more durable, and the Body a weaker 
teing, and leſs capable to hold out for a long Time. 
ell add, that every Soul wears ſeveral Bodies, eſpeci- 
ly if it lives ſeveral Years. For the Body waſtes while 
he Man is yet alive, and the Soul ſtill forms to itſelf a 
jew Habit of Body out of the former that decays; but 
yhen the laſt comes to die, it has then ö 
ts laſt Habit on, and dies before its Con- The Soul re- ani- 
g ; mates a dead and 
umption: and when the Soul is dead, corrupt Body. 
eBody quickly betrays the Weakneſs 
its Nature, face it corrupts and moulders away very 
peedily. So that we cannot put ſuch Confidence in your 
Demonſtration, as to hold it for a ſtanding Truth, that 
ur Souls continue in Being after Death. For ſuppoſing 
were granted, that our Soul has not only a Being an- 
cedent to our Birth, but that, for any Thing we know, 
ie Souls of ſome continue in Being after Death; and 
hat tis very poſſible they may return again to the World, 
id be born again, ſo to ſpeak, ſeveral Times, and die 
t laſt; for the Strength and Advantage of the Soul be- 
ond the Body, conſiſts in this, that it can undergo ſe- 
eral Births, and wear ſeveral Bodies one after another, 
a Man does Suits of Clothes: Suppoſing, I ſay, ut 
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all this were granted, till it cannot be denied, but thy 
in all thoſe repeated Births, it decays and waſtes, and a 
laſt comes to an End in one of the Deaths. Howere, 
tis impoſſible for any Man to diſcern in which of th 
Death's tis totally ſunk. Since Things ſtand thus, hö 
ver does not fear Death, muſt be ſenſeleſs ; unleſs he cu 
| demonſtrate that the Soul is altogethe 
he oe who hold Immortal and Incorruptible. Tors 
e Soul to be mor- : . 
tal fill fear its therwiſe every dying Man muſt of ne. 
Annihilation. ceſſity be afraid for his Soul, for Fex 
3 the Body it is quitting be its laſt Body, 
and it periſhes without any Hopes of Return. 
| Having heard them propoſe thek 

Phedon reſumes Objections, we were very much troy. 
the Diſcourſe, and bled, as we afterwards told them, thats 
addreſſes himſelf to a Time when we were juſt convinced 
Ecbecrates. Socrates's Arguments, they ſhould cone 

to amuſe us with their Objections, and 
throw us into a Fit of Unbelief and Jealouſy, not only 
of all that bad been ſaid to us by Socrates, but likewiſedf 
what he might ſay for the Future; for we would alway 
be apt to believe, that either we were not proper Judgs 
of the Points in Debate, or elſe that his Propoſition 
were in themſelves incredible. 

Echec. Indeed Phedon, I can eaſily pardon your trou 
ble upon that Account. For I myſelf, while I heard you 
relate the Matter, was a ſaying to myſelf, What ſhall u 
believe hereafter, ſince Socrates's Arguments, whid 
ſeemed ſo valid and convincing, are 8 doubtful 
and uncertain? In Effect that Objection of Simi 
that the Soul is only a Harmony, moves me wondertil 
1y, and always did ſo. It awakes in me the Memory d 
my being formerly of the ſame Opinion, So that n 
Belief is unhinged ; and I want new Proofs to convind 
me, that the Soul does not die with the Body. Where 
Fore, Prithee tell me, Phan, in the Name of God 
how Socrates came off; whether he ſeemed to bes 
much nettled as you; or, if he maintained his Opinio 
with his wonted Temper; and in Fine, whether l 
Demwunſtration gave you full Satisfaction, or ſeem 
— 6 chargeabl 
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Gargeable-with Imperfections? Pray tell me the whole 
Kory, without omitting the minuteſt Circumſtance. 
Phed. I protelt to you, Echecrates, T admired Socra- 
all my Life-time, and upon this Occaſion admired 
m more than ever. That ſuch a Man as he had his An- 
ers in a Readineſs, is no great Surprizal ; but my great- 
Admiration was, to ſee in the firſt Place with what 
almneſs, Patience, and Good Humour 
received the Objections of theſe Socrate“s Temper, 
oungſters; and then how dexterouſly Sweetneſs and Pa- 
perceived the Impreſſion they had tience in Diſputes, 
ade upon us, and cured us of the h | 
me. He rallied us like Men put to Flight after a De- 
at, and inſpired us with a freſh Ardor to turn our Heads 
d renew the. Charge. | 
Echec. How was that ? | 
Phed. I am about to tell you. As I ſat at his Right- 
and upon a little Stool lower than his, he drew his 
and over my Head, and taking hold of my Hair that 
ung down upon my Shoulders, as he was wont to do for 
is Diverſion ; Phedon, ſays he, will not you cut this pret- 
Hair to-morrow ? Tis probable I ſhall, ſaid I. It you 
ke my Advice, ſaid he, you will not ſtay ſo long. How 
0you mean? ſaid I, Both you and I, s a Cuſtom 
datinues he, ought to cut our Hair, if among the Greeks 
ur Opinion be ſo far dead that we to cut off their 
knnot raiſe it again. Were I in your Fir at the Death 
lace, and defeated, I would make a — 1 
ow, (a) as the Men of Argos did, ne- the Tombs. 
aer to wear my Hair till I conquered The Belief of 
ert eſe Arguments of Simmias and Cebes. the Immortality of 
e ſaid I, Socrates, you have forgot * — goo? 
e old Proverb, that Hercules himſelf ought to cut off 
not able to engage two. And why, our Hair when it 
ys he, do not you call on me to aſſiſt dies, | 


As 
(a) The Argives being routed by the Spartan, with whom they 
aged War for ſeizing the City of Thyre, . cut their Hair, and ſworg 
dlemnly never to ſuffer it to grow, till they had retaken the Town 
bat belonged to them 3 which happened in the 57th Olympiad, when 
ſus Was bekeged at Sardis, Herodot. lib, 1. 


Yo 
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As Hercules call d you as your las, while tis yet Tims! 


Tolas to aſſiſt him And accordingly I do call on 

You, (af 
aw _ I, not as Hercules did Jolas, but Mie nc 
i, e. While Iam Islas did Hercules. "Tis no Matter ten 
yet alive, that, ſays he, tis all one. Above nme 


let us be cautious to avoid one preg 
Fault. What Fault, ſaid I? That, ſaid he, of Bein 
Reaſon-haters ; for ſuch there are, 
To hate Reaſon well as Men-haters. The former is Het ce 
2 the greateſt of greateſt Evil in the World, and arte 
vils, which is 5 
often occafion'd by from the ſame Source with the Hatry 
Diſputes, of Man. For the latter comes frog 
one Man's plighting his Faith for low 
As Man Noting other Man, without any Precaution ble 
E Enquiry, whom he always took for ben 
hating. true-hearted, ſolid and truſty Man, Hina 
0 finds him at laſt to be a falfe faithld 
Cheat: And thus being cheated in ſeveral ſuch Inſtancy 
by thoſe whom he looked on as his beſt Friends, and t 
laſt weary of being ſo often nooſed, he equally hates d 
Men, and is convinced there is not one that is ne 
wicked and perfidious. Are not you ſenſible, that th 
Man-hbating is form'd at this Rate by degrees? Yes ſu 
ſaid I. Is it not a great Scandal then, continued he, an 
| a ſuperlative Crime, to converſe wit 
He who would Men, without being acquainted wit 
— ſately the Art of trying them and know 
2 — 2 them? For if one were acquainted wit 
with the Art of this Art, he would ſee how Thin 
knowing them. ſtand, and would find that the Gol 
| and the Wicked are very rare, bu 
thoſe in the middle Region ſwarm in infinite Number. 
How do you ſay, Socrates ? 
I ſay, Phedon, the Caſe of the G00 
The Extremes and Bad is much the ſame with thatd 
2 8 2 a very large or very little Men. Do ud 
the Medium.is very Y ſee that there's nothing more uk 
common. common than a very big or a very littk 
| Man? The Caſe is the ſame wii 
reference to Dogs, Horſes, and all other 'Things ; a 


ma) 
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" ay likewiſe be applied to Swiftneſs and Slowneſs, 
andſomneſs and Deformity, Whiteneſs and Blackneſs. 
re not you convinced, that in all theſe Matters the two 
tremes are very uncommon, and the Medium is very 
mmon? 

[perceive it very plainly, Socrates, 

It a Match were propoſed for Wic- Few Men arrive 
xdneſs, would not there be very few at the laſt Pitch 

it could pretend to the firſt Rank? of Wickedneſs, 
That's very likely, Socrates. 

Tis certainly ſo, replies he. But upon this Score, the 
iſe of Reaſon and Men is pot exactly the ſame, I'II 
low you Step by Step. The only Re- 

ler of t owt 54 in 3 Vo that K 2 r of 
hen a Man unſkilled in the Art of &. 02tiBe 
nination, entertains a Reaſon as true, and afterwards 
ds it to be falſe, whether it be ſo in itſelf or not; 
xd when the ſame Thing happens to him often, as in- 
ed it does to thoſe who — 5 themſelves in diſputing 
ith the Sophiſters that contradict e- 

ry Thing; he at laſt believes himſelf Thoſe who fan- 


be extraordinary well ſkilled, and þ, h | 
ncies he's the only Man that has —— Truths, 
ceived there's nothing true or cer- but reckoned every 
jy, either in Things or Reaſons; but Thing uncertain, 
at all is like Eurypus, in a continual may Looney 
. emſelves by 

lux and Reflux, and that nothing con- reading this Paſ- 
wes ſo much as one Minute in the ſage. 
me State. 
That is the pure Truth, Socrates. 
Is it not then a very deplorable Miſ- | 
tune, my dear Phedon, that while 1 an _ 
ere are true, certain, and very com- very : — 
ehenſible Reaſons, there ſhould be gye Reaſons, 
en found, who after they have ſuf- 
ed them to paſs, call them again in Queſtion upon 
aring theſe frivolous Diſputes, where ſometimes 
ruth and ſometimes Falſhood comes uppermoſt; and 
ead of charging themſelves with theſe Doubts, 

8 44 


cy that Socrates and 
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The Fate of or blaming their want of Art, cat 
thoſe whoare wont Blame at Jaſt upon the Reaſons the 
to diſpute with ſelves; and being of a ſour Tempe 
croſs and con- paſs their Life in hating and caluny 
tradictory Men, ting all Reaſon, and y that Me: 
rob themſelves both of Truth and Knowledge. 

That's certainly a moſt deplorable Thing, ſaid J. 

We ought to be very cautious, continues he, that ti 
Misfortune be not our Lot; and that we are not prepi 
ſeſſed by this Thought, that there's nothing ſolid ori 
in all Arguments whatſoever. We ſhould rather 
perſuaded that 'tis ourſelves who are wanting in Solid 

; and Truth; and uſe our utmoſt Efon 

For the Belief of to recover that Solidity and Juſtneſsd 


2 oe = Thought. This is a Duty incumber ther 
both for living and upon you, who have Time yet to lin e 


for dying well. and likewiſe upon me who am about 
die: And J am much afraid, that upd 

this Occaſion J have been fo far from acting the Part af. 
true Philoſopher, that I have behaved myſelf like a Di 
N putant overborne with Prejudice; as! 
* —_ Character thoſe Ignorants do, who in their Di 

ignorant and . : 

bigotted Diſpu- putes do not mind the Perception 0 
tant, the Truth, but mean only to draw the 
Hearers over to their Opinions. Tit 
only Difference between them and me, is, that convin 
cing my Audience of the Truth of what I advance is u 
my only Aim: Indeed, I ſhall be infinitely glad if tix 
come to paſs; but my chief Scope is to perſuade myle 
of the Truth of theſe Things; for I argue thus, my de 
Phedon, and you'll find hat this Way of arguing! 
highly uſeful. If (a) my Propoſitions prove true iti 


(a) If theſe are true, I am a great Gainer with little Trouble; |! 
falſe, I loſe nothing: On the contrary, 1 have gained a great Dea 
For beſides the Hope that ſupported me through my AMiCtion 
Infirmities, and Weakneſſes, I have been faithful, honeſt, humble 
thankful, charitable, ſincere and true, and have only quitted falk 
and contagious Pleaſures in Exchange for real and ſolid ones. Mt 
Paſchal in his Art. 7. has enlarged upon this Truth, and backed 
with a Demonſtration of infigite Force, r 

V 
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u done to believe them; and if after 
Death they be — = Ay : The Ang 
ihr Advantage in ths Life, hat] foes revouding 
ye been leſs affected by the Evils the Imm ortality of 
ich commonly accompany it. But I the Soul, ſuppo- 
ll not remain long under this Igno- fing it to be falſe, 
ce, If I were, I ſhould reckon it a 
at Misfortune : But by good Luck, it will quickly 
diſpelled. Being fortified by theſe 'Thoughcs, my dear 
mas and Cebes, I make account to anſwer your Ob- 
ions; and if you take my Advice, you'll rely leſs upon 
> Authority of Socrates, than that of the Truth. If 
at I am about to advance appear true, embrace it; if 
erwiſe, attack it with all your Force. Thus I ſhall 
ther deceive myſelf, nor impoſe upon you by the In- 
ence of Zeal and Good-will, or quit you like a Waſp 
it leaves its Sting in the Wound it has made. 
To begin then, pray ſee if Iremem- ; 
r right what was objected. Simmias, 1 
take it, rejects our Belief, only be- Objections. 
uſe he fears our Souls, notwithſtand- | 
> their being Divine and more excellent, will die be- 
e our Bodies, as being only a Sort of Harmony. And 
es, if I miſtake not, granted that the Soul 1s more 
rable than the Body, but thinks it poſſible that the 
jul, after having uſed ſeveral Bodies, may die at laſt 
en it quits the laſt Body, and that this Death of the 
ul is a true Death. Are not theſe the two Points I am 
examine, my dear Simmias and Cebes ? | 
When they had all agreed that the Objections were 
ty ſummed up, he continued thus: Do you abſolutely 
ect all that I have ſaid, or do you acknowledge Part of 
to be true? They anſwered, That they did not reject 
e whole. But what, ſays he, is your Opinion of what 
old you? wiz. That Learning is only Remembrance, 
d that by a neceſſary Conſequence the Soul muſt have 
Exiſtence before its Conj unction with the Body. 
As for me, replies Cebes, I perceived the Evidence of 
at firſt View; and do not know any Principles of 
ore Certainty and Truth. I am of the ſame * 
0 ö ays 


A 
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ſays Simmias, and ſhould think it very ftrange, if erg} 
changed my Opinion. 

de a But my dear 3 ber continues $. 

„Lale mane» crates, you muſt needs change it, i 
nn OT youretain your Opinion that . rmony 
jection by his own is compounded, and that the Soul 
Thoughts, only a Sort of Harmony, ariſing fron 

the due Union of the Qualities of the 

Harmony can- 9p,q,.- For tis preſumed you would 
not exiſt before the = _ 1 0 
Inſtrument that believe yourſelf, if you ſaid that Ha 
gives it. mony has a Being before thoſe T hing 

of which it is compoſed. 

Sure enough, replies Simmias, I would not believe my. 
ſelf if I did. | 

Do not you ſee then, continues Socrates, that you ar 
not of a Piece with yourſelf, when you ſay the Soul had 
a Being before it came to animate the Body, and at the 

| ſame Time, that it is compounded d 

For there's Diſ- Things that had not then an Exiſtence! 
_ * ny, Do not you compare the Soul to a Har: 
3 — an- mony? And is it not evident that the 
tecedent to the Harp, the Strings, and the very dil 
Harmony, cordant Sounds exiſt before the Har: 

mon, which is an Effect that real 
from all theſe Things, and periſhes ſooner than they ? Doe 
this latter Part of your Diſcourſe ſuit with the firſt ? 

Not at all, replies Simmias. 

And yet, continues Socrates, if ever a Diſcourſe be il 
of a Piece, it ought to be ſuch when Harmony i; it 
Subject. 

That's right, ſays Simmi as. 

But yours is not ſo, continues Socrates. Let's hea 
then which of theſe two Opinions you fide with: Whe 
ther is Learning only Remembrance, or is the Soul a Sor 
of Harmony ? 

I fide with the firſt, replies Simmias. 
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/) And that Opinion I have ex- 

Yd 2 to you, ont having any re- Compariſons 
Er to Demonſtrations full of Simi- — | 
; and Examples, which are rather Co- cus. W 
Frs of the Truth, and therefore pleaſe 

people beſt; but as for me, I am of Opinion, that 
Diſcourſes proving their Point by S:-7/7e5, are full of 
ity, and apt to ſeduce and deceive, unleſs one be- 
y cautious, whether it relate to Geometry, or any o- 
Science: Whereas the Diſcourſe I made for proving 
t Knowledge is Remembrance, is grounded upon a 
y creditable Hypotheſis ; for I told you that the Soul 
ts as well as its Eſſence before it comes to animate 
Body. By Eſſence I mean the Principle from which 
Perives its Being, which has no other Name, but that 
bich is, And this Proof I take to be good and ſuffi- 


nt. * 


By that Reaſon, ſays Simmias, I muſt not liſten either 
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mony. 


8 8 th. —— —„— 


a) Marfilius Fieinus and de Serres have ſtrangely miſunderſtood 
Paſſage, not only in making Simmias ſpeak all this; but what 
bore conſiderable, in putting a favourable Conſtruction on thoſe 
rds, Mt einde TiVo Kel tunypereizg, which the one 
ers, veriſimilis tantum venuſtigue exempli indicatione; and the 
r, ex veriſilimi quadam convenientia; and in ſeparating the Words 
arri, whereas they are joined; for Socrates ſays, 
dethis Diſcourſe without having e to Demonſtrations, cramm d 

Smilies and Colours, that take ſo much wwith the People, In Effect 
ates did not ſo much as make uſe of one Compariſon in making 
the Opinion of Remembrance; whereas Simmias has brought in 
Compariſon of a Harp to prove that the Soul is a Harmony, Now 
's nothing miſleads the Ignorant more than Similitudes, for the 
pination is ſo ſeduced by the Repreſentation, that it blindly em- 
ell that preſents itſelf to it, And by that means this Opinion of 
nat did always meet with a favourable Reception, and does to this 
among the Ignorant, This is a very important Paſſage, and deſer- 
a larger Explication, 


In 


myſelf or others, who aſſert the Soul to be a Sort of 
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Harmony de- 
pends upon the In- 
dients in its 
ompoſition; but 
the Soul does not. 


Harmony is ne- 
ver contrary to its 
Parts; but the 
Soul 18 to the Body, 


cannot have Sou 


not ? 
Yes, ſure. 


Can we ſay of the Soul, at the ſame Rate, That a ſm: 


The Soul, as 
ſuch, is not capa- 
ble of receiving 
leſs or more. 


a Soul endowed with Underſtanding and Vertue, is good 
and another filled with Folly and Miſchief, is wicked? 


not this right? 


Yes, ſure, quoth S77:mzas. 

But thoſe who hold the Soul to be a Harmony, W 
will they call theſe Qualities of the Soul, that Vice, ai 
that Vertue? Will they ſay, the one's Harmony, a 
the other Diſcord ? That a vertuous and good Soul, bx 
ing Harmony in its Nature, is entitled to another Hat 
mony ; and that a vicious wicked Soul wants that addit 


nal Harmony ? 


I cannot be poſitive, replies Simmias; but indeed i 
very probable the Patrons of that Opinion may advanc 
ſome ſuch Thing. 3 
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nds and Motions, or any Thing dd 
contrary to its Parts. 
No ſure, replies Simmias. But what, continues h 
crates, is not all Harmony only ſuch in Proportion y 
the Concord of its Parts ? 
I do not well underſtand you, ſays Simmias, 
. I mean according as the Parts have more or leſs 
Concord, the Harmony is more or leſs a Harmony; E. 


In earneſt, Simmias, replies $8 Bu 
tes, do you think that a Harmony, Sou 
any other Compoſure, can be any Thin 
different from the Parts of which it 
compounded ? 

By no means, Socrates. 

Or, can it do or ſuffer what thi 
Parts do not? Simmias anſwered, | 
could not. Then, ſays Socrate;, 
Harmony does not precede, but folloy 
the Things it is compoſed of: Andi 


Difference makes a Soul to be mored 
leſs a Soul ? 
No, ſure, Socrates. X 
How is it then, in the Name of God 
Do not we ſay, for Example, that ſud 
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gut we concluded, that one Soul is not more or leſs 

Soul than another; that is, that it is not more or leſs a 
armony, than another Harmony. 

[I own it, ſays Simmizs. 

And ſince it is not more or leſs a Harmony, then it has 
ot more or leſs Concord. Is it not ſo ? 

Yes, ſure, Socrates. 

And fince it has not more or leſs of Concord, can one 
ve more Harmony than another, or muſt the Harmony 
them all be equal ? 

Queſtionleſs it muſt be equal. 

Since one Soul cannot be more or leſs All Souls would 
Soul than another, by the ſame Rea- be equal : which is 
on it cannot have more or leſs of Con- an Abfurdity. 
ord. 

| That's true. : 
Then it follows neceſſarily, that one Soul cannot have 
ther more Harmony or Ditcord than another? 

] agree to it. 

And by Conſequence, ſince the Soul is of that Nature, 
t cannot have more Virtue or Vice than another ; if 

p be that Vice is Diſcord, and Virtue Harmony: 

That's a ſtanding Truth, Simmias. 

Or, would not right Reaſon rather — the Soul were 
ay that Vice could find no Place in the n _ 
0 7 . e no 1ucn 
joul, 1f to be the Soul is Harmony; Thing as a vicious 

or Harmony, continuing in its perfect Soul. 
ature, is not capable of Diſcord ? 

There's no Queſtion of that. 

In like Manner the Soul, while perfectly a Soul, is not 
apable of Vice. 

According to the Principles we agreed upon, I cannot 
e how it ſhould. | 

From the ſame very Principles it will 
ow, that the Souls of all Animals 
Brutes would be of 
re equally good, ſince they are equally the ame Nature 
ouls. with thoſe of Men, 

So I think, ſays Simmias. 

But do you think that itſtands with right Reaſon, if the 
lypothefis of the Soul's being a Harmony be true ? 

vor. II. G - No 
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No ſure, Socrates. 

Then I aſk you, Simmias, if of al 

to Man the Soot the Par s of a Man, the Soul is not bel 

commands the Bo- entitled to command, eſpecially whe 


dy, whereas in ſhe is prudent and wiſe ? 


Muſick the Body There's no other Part can pretend u 
commands the it. 


Harmony, 


Does it command by giving Way n 
the Paſſions of the Body, or by ref. 
ing them? As for Example, when the Body is ſeize 
with Thirſt in the cold Fit of a Fever, does ng 
the Soul reſtrain it from drinking? Or when tt 
hungry, does it not reſtrain it from eating? As vel 
as in a thouſand other Inftances ; which manifeſtly ſhey 


= the Soul curbs the Paſſions of the Body. Is it nt 
0? | 


Without Queſtion. 
But we agreed above that the Soul 


I 
The Soul being a Sort of Harmony, can nem is 
thwarts the Paſſi- ſound contrary to the Sound of tho But 
ons of the Body ; Thi * | | 
which ie.could not ings which raiſe, or lower, or mo 
do if it were a it; nor have other Paſſions differen{WMlifed 
Harmony, from thoſe of its Parts; and that it is If 
neceſſarily obliged to follow them, wuch 
being uncapable to guide them. mon 
Tis certain we agreed upon that, ſays Simmias; ho Von 
could we avoid it? 
But, ſays Socrates, is it not evident that the Condul 
of the Soul is the downright Contrary ? That it govern 
and rules thoſe very Things which are alledged for Inge ( - 
dients in its Compoſition ; that it thwarts and attach 
them almoſt all its Life-time ; that it is every Way the (+ 
Miſtreſs, puniſhing and repreſſing ſome by the hard: Fable 
Meaſures of Pain, School- Exerciſes, and Phylick ; an 5 
treating others more gently, as contenting itſelf vi . 


threatning or inſulting over its Luſts, Paſſion, and Feu (4 
In a Word, we ſee the Soul ſpeaks to the Body as ſome 
thing of a different Nature from itſelf; which Hon: 
was ſenſible of, when, in his Ody/es, he tells, tis 
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f 2 (a) beating his Breaſt, rebuked his Heart, and ſaid 
1 it, Support thyſelf, thou haſt flood out againſt harder and 
re difficult Things than theſe. 

Do you think the Poet ſpoke that under the Appre- 
Penſions of the Soul's being a Harmony to be managed 
und conducted by the Body? Or, do not you rather 
Blieve that he knew 'twas the Soul's Part to com- 
mand, and that it is of a more divine Nature than Har- 
mony ? 

Yes, Socrates ; I ſwear I am perſuaded Homer knew 
it Truth. 

And by Conſequence, my dear Simmias, continues 
K:crates, there is not the leaſt Colour of Reaſon for the 
Soul's being a Harmony: ſhould we aſſert it to be ſuch, 
we ſhould contradict both Homer, that divine Poet, and 
Uikewiſe ourſelves. Simmias yielded; and Socrates pro- 
ceeded thus. 

think we have ſufficiently tempered and moderated 
this (O Theban Harmony, ſo that it will do us no Harm. 
But (c) Cebes, how ſhall we do to appeaſe and diſarm this 
4 Cadmus ? How ſhall we hit on a Diſcourſe duly qua- 
lifed with a perſuaſive Force? 

If you'll be at the Pains, Socrates, you can eaſily find 
ſuch a Diſcourſe. The laſt you had againſt the Har- 
— of the Soul, moved me mightily, and indeed be- 


hon ond my Expectation: for when Simmias propoſed his 
nduft —_— T0 

* (a) Homer knew that the Nature of the Soul is different from 
— that of the Body, in the Beginning of the 19th Book of his O- 


(% He calls Simmias s Opinion a Theban Harmony, alluding to the 
Fable of Amphion, who by the Harmony of his Harp built the Walls 
. n eben. In like Manner, Simmias with his pretended Harmony 
reed up the human Body, 

WO () Why Cebes was called Cadmut, ſee Rem. 

Fear (d) He calls Cebes another Cadmus, becauſe as Cadmus by ſowing 
the Teeth of the Dragon he had killed, fetched out of the Boſom of 
the Earth à Race of fierce Men that lived but one Minute: ſo Cebes, 
dy the Opinion of the Mortality of the Soul, a Thing more poyſonous 
than the Teeth of a Dragon, made all Men earthly and beaftly, and 
&!t them but a very ſhort Life. 


G 2 Doubts, 
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Doubts, I thought nothing ſhort of a Prodigy or Min. 
cle could ſolve them: and I was mightily ſurprized when 
I ſaw he could not ſtand the firſt Attack. So that now 
it will be no Surprizal to me to fee Cadmus undergo the 
ſame Fate. - 

My dear Cebes, replies Socrates, do not you ſpeak too 
big upon the Matter, leſt Envy ſhould overturn all I have 
ſaid, and render it uſeleſs and ineffectual. But that's in 
the Hands of God. As for us, let us approach one ano- 
ther, as Homer ſays, and try our Strength and Arms, 
What you want comes all to this Point : you would have 
the Immortality and Incorruptibility of the Soul demon- 
ſtrated, to the End that a Philoſopher who dies bravely in 
the Hopes of being infinitely more happy in the other 
World than in this, may not hope in vain. You fay, 
the Soul's being a durable and divine Subſtance, exiſting 
before its joining with the Body, does not conclude its 
Immortality ; and the only Inference that it will bear, is, 
that it laſts a great while longer, and was in Being ma- 
ny Ages before us, during which it knew and did ſeveral 
Things, but without Immortality; for on the Contrary, 
the firſt Minute of its Deſcent into the Body, is the Com- 
mencement of its Death, or, as it were, a Diſeaſe to it; 
for it paſſes this Life in Anguiſh and Trouble, and at 
laſt is quite ſwallowed up and annihilated by what we 

call Death. You add, that 'tis the ſame 

Thoſe who be- Thing, whether it animates a Body only 
lieve the Mortali- once, or returns to it ſeveral Times, 
ty of the wy ſince that does not alter the Occaſion of 
__ W . our Fears, foraſmuch as all wiſe Men 
hilation is a ſuffici- Ought ſtill to fear Death, while they are 
ent Cauſe of Fear uncertain of the Immortality of their 
to all wiſe Men, Souls. This, I take it, is the Sum of 

what you ſaid; and I repeat it ſo often, 
on purpoſe, that nothing may eſcape my View, and that 
you may have the Opportunity of adding or impairing as 
you pleaſe. ; | ; 

At preſent, ſays Cebes, I have nothing to alter; that is 
the juſt Sum of all I have yet ſaid, 
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* Socrates was filent a pretty while, as being drowned 
cn in profound Meditation. At laſt Cebes, ſays he, tis 
ow Wtruly not a ſmall Matter that you demand ; for in Order 
e o a juſt Satisfaction, there's a Neceflity of making a 
narrow Enquiry into the Cauſe of Generation and Cor- 
oo Nruption. If you pleaſe, I'Il tell you what happened to 
wwe nme upon this very Matter; and if what I ſay ſeem uſeful 
in to you, you ſhall be at Liberty to make Uſe of it to ſup- 
no- ort your Sentiments. 
me. Wich all my Heart, ſays S/mmias. 
aue Pray give Ear then, ſays Socrates: In my Youth, I 
on. had an inſatiable Deſire to learn that 
vin Ccience which 15 called Natural Hiflory; Ssscrates in his 
her for 1 thought it was ſomething Great Youth was a great 
lay, Wand Divine to know the Cauſes of every Lover of Phylicks, 
ing Thing, of their Generation, Death, and 
ig Exiſtence. And I ſpared no Pains, nor omitted any 
„i, Means, for trying in the firſt Place, if (a) a certain Cor- 
ma- MWroption of Hot and Cold, will, as ſome pretend, give 
eral Being and Nouriſhment to Animals; if the Blood makes 
ary, de Thought ; if Air or Fire, or the Brain alone is the 
om. Cauſe of our Senſes of Seeing, Hearing, Smelling, &c. 
) it; if Memory and Opinion take their Riſe from theſe Senſes, 
d at {Wand if Knowledge be the Reſult of Memory and Opi- 
we non. Then I wanted to know the Cauſes of their 
ame Corruption, and extended my Curioſity both to the 
only Heavens and the Cavities of the Earth, and would fain 
mes, lave known the Cauſe of all the Phenomena, we meet 
n of Wvith. At laſt, after a great deal of Trouble, I found 
Men nyſelf ſtrangely 2 for ſuch Enquiries; and of 
are ¶ tis 1 am about to give you a ſenſible Proof. (6) This 
their fine 


6 
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that (a) Socrates ſaid he was ignorant of all theſe Things, becauſe he 
1g 25 knew nothing but ſecond Cauſes. Now to know them juſtly, one 
ought to know God, and the Virtue he diſplays in Nature, 

(6) Its utmoſt Reach amounts to no more than an imperfect 
Knowledge of ſecond Cauſes. Now theſe ſecond Cauſes do not 
lead us into the Knowledge of the Eſſence of Things. A Man is 
ſo far from improving his Knowledge by them, that he muſt needs 

G 3 own 
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fine Study made me ſo blind in the 

A ftrange Effect Things I knew more evidently before, 
of the Rudy of L e to my own and other Perſons 
Phyſicks: It a 
blinds, inſtead of Thoughts, that I — forgot all that 
improving the Un- 1 had known upon ſeveral Subjects, par. 
derſtanding. ticularly that of a Man's Growth, ] 

thought 'twas evident to the whole 
World, that a Man grows only by eating and drink. 
ing: for Fleſh being added to Fleſh, Bones to Bone, 
and all the other Parts joined to their ſimilar Parts by 
Nouriſhment, make a ſmall Bulk to ſwell and grow, ſo 
that a little Man becomes large. 'This was my Thought; 
Do not you think 'twas juſt ? 

Yes 4 replies Cebes. 

Mind what follows, ſays Socrates. I thought likewiſe 
that I knew the Reaſon why one Man is taller than ano. 
ther by the Head, and one Horſe higher than another: 
and with Reference to plainer and more ſenſible Things, 
thought, for Inſtance, that ten was more than eight, 
becauſe two was added to it; that two Cubits were larger 
than one, becauſe they contained one half more. telle. 

And what are your preſent Thoughts of thoſe Things ? beit 
ſays Cebes. | 

(a) I am ſo far, replies Socrates, from thinking that Wi 
I know the Cauſes of all theſe Things, that when one is (a) 
added to one, I do not believe I can tell whether it is that 
very (6) one to which the other is added that becomes two, WF (3) 
or whether the one added, and the one to which the Addi-¶ Cod 
tion was made, make two together? For in their ſeparate WW tvs: 
State, each of em was one, and not two; and after their 


| — and 2 


— 
* —— —— * 


own his Ignorance of the Things he pretended to know. All Philoſo- art 
phers at this Day know, that Nouriſhment by the Means of Heat th. x 
the Cauſe of the Growth of any Animal, But they're all at a Loſsto (c 
know by what Virtue it grows, or ceaſes to grow, and what are the Thin 
Limits of its Growth, What Misfortune is it for a Man to plod all C. 


his Life-time for the knowing of Nothing! Now 
a) He afterwards gives the Reaſon of theſe Doubts, into 
6) Phyficks were Faly miſmanaged, when they could not ſhe Bi were 
how or why one and one made two. | noth 


being WW theſe 
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Peing placed one by the other, they became two. Nei- 
er can I tell how, upon the Diviſion of any Thing, 
hat was formerly one becomes two, from the very Mi- 
Pute of Diviſion ; for that Cauſe is quite contrary to that 
ich makes one and one become two. There, this 
pne and this one became two by reaſon of their being 
placed near, and added the one to the other; but here, 
nis one Thing becomes two by reaſon of its Diviſion 
End Separation. Far leſs do I pretend to know whence 
us one Thing comes, and by this Method, /z. e. by Phy- 
cal Reaſons) I cannot find out how the leaſt Thing takes 
File or periſhes, or how it exiſts. But without ſo much 
Ceremony, (a) I mix another Method of my own with 
his, for by this I can learn nothing: having one Day 
heard ſomebody reading a Book of (% Anaxagoras's 
dyho ſaid the Divine Intelle& was the Cauſe of all Beings, 
ad drew them up in their proper Ranks and Claſſes, .I 
5, | Was raviſhed with Joy. I perceived there was nothing 
it, more certain than this Principle, That the Intellect is the 
gt Cauſe of all Beings. For I juſtly thought that this In- 

Itelle& having methodized all Things and ranked them in 
2; ' their Claſſes, (c) planting every Thing in the Place and 


* 
—_— — r 


hat pr EIA 
e is WW («) He means, that he had Recourſe to the firſt Cauſe, for ex- 
hat Iplaining any Point in Phyficks, A noble Beginning for Anaxa- 
oras, 
WO, (e) Anaxagoras was the firſt that ſaid the Intellect or Spirit of 
di- Cod ranked the Parts of Matter, and put them in Motion, And 
rate was that Principle that uſhered in his Phyſicks. This fair Ex- 
ein 0 £472 gave Socrates occaſion to think that he would explain all the 
Secrets of Nature, by unfolding the divine Virtue diſplayed upon it, 
— aul aſſigning the Reaſons why every Thing was ſo and ſo, But that 
[Philoſopher did not keep up to his firſt Principle; for he waved the 
* WE frft Cauſe, and inſiſted on ſecond Cauſes, and by ſo doing fruſtrated 
de Expectation of his Readers. 
(c) Here Socrates recalls us to the firſt Truth, that God created all 
e the Things good, and in their beſt State; according to Moſes, who ſays, 
Cad ſaww all Things that he had made, and behold they were very goed, 
Now in order to | ws why Things are thus good, we muſt enquire 
into the Nature of this original Goodneſs, and ſurvey the State they 
ſhew were created in. What a ſorry Thing is Phyſicks then, that knows 
; nothing but ſecond Cauſes, or rather, that does not certainly know 
eng Wh theſe ſecond Cauſes ? 
G 4 Con- 
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Condition that was beſt and moſt uſeful for it, in which 
it could beſt do and ſuffer whatever the Intelle& had ;. 
lotted to it; and I apprehended that the Reſult of thi 
Principle was, that the only Thinga Man ought to lock 
for, either for himſelf or others, is this better and mor 
uſeful Thing : for having once found what is beſt and 
moſt uſeful, he'll neceſſarily know what is worſt, ſinee 
there is but one Knowledge both for the one and tie 
other. 

Upon this Score I was infinitely glad that I had found 
ſuch a Maſter as Znaxagoras, who I hoped would gie 
a ſatisfactory Account of the Cauſe of 
Natural Philoſo all Things; and would not only tell me, 
pher ought to for Inſtance, that the Earth is broad, or 
teach, round, but likewiſe aſſign the neceſlary 

Cauſe obliging it to be ſo: who would 
point out to me what is beſt, and at the fame Time yive 
me to underitand why it was ſo. In like Manner, it he 
affirmed the Seat of the Earth to be in the Center of the 
World, I expected he would give me a Reaſon why it was 


What a true 


o: and after I ſhould have received ſufficient Inſtruc- _ 
tion from him, deſigned never to admit of any other _n 
Cauſe for a Principle. bh 


prepared ſome Queſtions to be put to him concerning Wi | 
the Sun, Moon, and the Stars, in Order to know the s 


Reaſons of their Revolutions, Motions, and other Acci- 1 - 
dents, and why what each of them does is always the Bi. 
beſt : for I could not imagine, that after he had told wit 


me, that the Intellect ranked 2 and WW 

drew them up in Order, he could give i 
WY ar wy da me no other 3 of that Order than 2 
be more precious this, That it was beſt. And 1 flattered th 
than all Treaſures: myſelf with Hopes, that after he had a- ng 
but it is not attain= ſigned both the general and particular . 
. Cauſes, he would give me to know, 

wherein the particular Good of every 


individual Thing, as well as the common Good of all WW — 
Things conſiſts. I would not have parted with theſe . 
Hopes for all the Treaſures of the World. | chec 

| Feli 
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so I bought his Books with a great deal of Impatiences 
Id made it my Buſineſs to peruſe them as ſoon as poſſi- 
Sly L could, in order to a ſpeedy Knowledge of the Good 
Ind Evil of all things; but I found myſelf fruſtrated of 
y mighty Hopes: for as ſoon as I had made a ſmall 
Progreſs in the Peruſal, I found the Author made no Uſe 
$f this Intellect, and aſſigned no Reaſon of that fine 
Drder and Diſpoſition ; but aſſigned as Cauſes the Air, 
Whirlwinds, & Waters, and other 'Things equally ab- 
Wurd. 
His whole Performance ſeemed to 
each no farther, than it a Man ſhould Socrates ridi- 
Way, that Socrates does all by the Intel- _ — * . = 
ect; and after that, meaning to give a ly on ſecond Cau- 
Reaſon for all my Actions, ſhould ſay, ſes, 
Wor Inſtance, to-day I am ſet upon my 
Bed, becauſe my Body is compoſed of Bones and Nerves; 
the Bones being hard and ſolid, are ſeparated by the 
Voints; and the Nerves being capable 
Ito bend and unbend themſelves, tie the Under the No- 
Bones to the Fleſhand the Skin, which Aa wot * 4 
receives and includes both the one and i 44 8 
the other; that the Bones being diſen- 
gaged at the Joints, the Nerves which bend and unbend, 
enable me to fold my Legs as you ſee; and that forſooth 
is the Reaſon that I ſit in this Poſture. Or if a Man pre- 
tending to aſſign the Cauſe of my preſent Conference 
with you, ſhould inſiſt only upon the ſecond Cauſes, the 


Voice, the Air, Hearing, and ſuch other Things, and 


ſhould take no Notice of the true Cauſe, viz. that the 
Athenians thought it fit to condemn me, and that by 


the ſame Reaſon I thought it fitteſt for me to be here, 
and patiently wait the Execution of my Sentence; For I 


can ſafely ſwear, * that theſe Nerves and theſe Bones 
ſhould 


— 


In the Creek it runs, For I ſwear by the Dog. Lactantius 
checks him for this Oath, But St, Avgu/iin in Lib, IV. Of the true 
Religion, juſtifies him; as if Socrates meant to give the Athenians to 
«bow, that even a Dog, being the Workmanſhip of God, deſerved 
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ſhould long e'er now have been tranſlated to Megara, q 
Bœrotia, if that had been fitter for me, and if I had not 
been ſtill perſuaded that it was better and fitter for ne 
to endure the Puniſhment I am doomed to by my Coun. 
try, than to flee like a Slave or a baniſhed Perſon. Ag 
take it, *tis highly ridiculous to aſſign ſuch Cauſes upon 
ſach an Occaſion, and to reſt ſatisfied in them. 
If it be replied, that without Bones and Nerves, and 
ſuch other Things, Icould not do what 
The utmoſt I mean to do; the Allegation is true, 
_ — 2 But it ſavours of the greateſt Abſurdity, 
Rand, d to fancy that theſe — or Nerve 
ſhould be the Cauſe of my Actions, n. 
ther than the Choice of what is beſt ; and that my In- 
tclle& is employed on that Score: for that were to ſink 
the Difference between the Cauſe and the Thing, without 
which the Cauſe could not be ſuch. And yet the vulgar 
People, who take Things by Hearſay, and ſee by other 
People's Eyes, as if they walked in thick Darkneſs, take Wp:cor 
the true Cauſe of Things to be of that Nature. Pur. rut 
ſuant to this Notion, * ſome ſurround the Earth with a Wt. 
Vortex that turns eternally round, and ſuppoſe it to be plain 
fixed in the Center of the Univerſe ; others conceive it ¶ nyſe 
to be a broad and large Trough, which has the Air for its Whold 
Baſe and Foundation. And as for the Power of Him them 
who ranked and diſpoſed of every Thing to its belt hold. 
Advantage, that is not in their View, and they don't be- ¶ follo 
lieve that he's intitled to any divine Virtue. They fan- Wall u. 
cy they know of a ſtronger and more Immortal || Atlas, Wor ' 
more capable to ſupport all Things. And this good and WThir 


immortal Tye that is only capable to unite and compre- Wircjec 


hend all Things, they take for a Chimera, diſti 


— 


more Honour than all the Idols they ſwore by, It may like: eu. 

wiſe be alledged, that Socrates ſwore by a Dog, a Gooſe, C 

in order to accuſtom Men to forbear taking the Name of God 10 ot — 

in vain, 1 
This was the Opinion of Auaximenet, Anaxagoras, and Pe- || 

critus. / | 

This Atlas is their own Judgment over-run with Obſcurity and 

Weakneſs, 
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lam of their Mind, but would willingly liſt myſelf a 
Diſciple to any that could tell me this Cauſe, let it be 
That it will. But ſince I could not compaſs the Know- 
age of it, neither by myſelf nor others, if you pleaſe 
Hl give you an Account of a ſecond Trial I made in or- 
er to find it. 
lam very deſirous to hear it, ſays Cebes. 
B After I had wearied myſelf in examining all Things, I 
Sought it my Duty to be cautious of avoiding what hap- 
Pens to thoſe who contemplate an Eclipſe of the Sun; 
Gor they loſe the Sight of it, unleſs they be careful to 
Few its Reflection in Water, or any other Medium. A 
hought much like to that came into 
y Head, and I feared I ſhould loſethe py contempla- 
Eyes of my Soul, if I viewed Objects ting Objects with 
ich the Eyes of my Body, or employed the Eyes of the 
ny of my Senſes in endeavouring to Body, we loſe the 
Know them. I thought I ſhould have _—_ 
g:courſe to Reaſon, and contemplate the They ought to 
Truth of all Things as reflected from be looked upon 
it. Tis poſſible the Simile I uſe in ex- thro a Medium, 
Plaining myſelf is not very juſt : for I v ont 3 
myſelf cannot affirm, that he who be- + Sho 
holds Things in the Glaſs of Reaſon, ſees by 
them more by Reflection and Similitude, than he who be- 
tholds them in their Operations. However, the Way I 
followed was this : From that Time forward I grounded 
all upon the Reaſon that ſeemed to be beſt, and took all 
ſor Truth that I found conformable to it, whether in 
[Things or Cauſes. And what was not conformable, I 
rejected, as being falſe. I'll explain my Meaning more 
diſtinctly; for I fancy you do not yet underſtand me. 
PII ſwear, ſays Cebes, I do not well underſtand 
you. 


8 * — 


— 


| || He juſtly checks himſelf: for Reaſons are not like other Medi. 
ant: they give us to know the Eſſence of Things in ſome Meaſure, 
| vhich the Operations do not, 
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But, after all, ſays Socrates, I advance no new Ih 


' eſs 
This is no more than what I have ſaid a thouſand Time . t 


and particularly in the foregoing Diſpute: for all a 
aim at, is to demonſtrate what Sort of Cauſe this | A 
that I ſought after ſo carefully. I begin with his Cu, la. 
ties, which are ſo much talked of, and which I take ar 
the Foundation. I ſay then, chere! | 

The immaterial ſomething that is good, fine, juſt apa 
and eternal Quali- great, of itſelf. If you grant me Y 
= _ * Principle, I hope by it to demonſt es 
8 of the Cauſe, and make out the Immom hir 
the Soul, ſuch as lity of the Soul. | INC) 
a Cauſe has to its I grant it, ſays Cebes ; you cannot ile g 
Eftect, too quick in perfecting your Demo nd 
ſtration. dy, 
Mind what follows, and ſee if you agree to it aeg 
take it: If there is any Thing fine, beſides Fineneſs it{ell Wor v 
it muft be ſuch by partaking of that firſt Good: and ſoofiſer n 
all the other Qualities. Are you of this Opinion? ons 
I am. . 
I proteſt, continues Socrates, Ie B) 
This is an Irony, not well underſtand all the other leame at 
Cauſes that are commonly given us. Bund 
if any Man aſk me what makes a Thing fine, whether tight 
Livelineſs of its Colours, or the juſt Proportion of ou 
Parts, and the like; I wave all theſe plauſible Rcaſon de, 
which ſerve only to confound me; and without Cerca 
mony or Art, make Anſwer, and pry Ye 
Nothing is fine Þaps too ſimply, that its Fineneſs is ony B 
but what commu- owing to the Preſence, or Approach, to 
nicates of the firſt Communication of the original fem 
fine Being, f. e. ae- Being, whatever be the Way of tha th 


cording to the Pro- ap te 9 
portion of its Con- Communication: For Iam not yet ce 


formity to the Idea tain in what Manner it is; I on'y knoy 
and Deſign of God, certainly, that all theſe fine Things ar 
the firſt Cauſeof rendered ſuch by the Preſence of ti 
all Things. fine Being. While I ſtand by this Prind. 

ple, I reckon I cannot be deceived; and 
Jam perſuaded, that I may ſafely make Anſwer to 


Queſtions whatſoever, that all fine Things owe their Fins 
10 
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eſs to the Preſence of the above-mentioned Being. Are 
ot you of the ſame Mind ? 
Yes ſure, Socrates, 


2 


ding ö 
ni 


Are not great and ſmall Things rendered ſuch in like 
Yui lanner? If one told you, that ſuch a Thing is larger 
cc van another by the Head; (a) would not you think the 


reſſion far from being exact? and would not you 
8 Anſwer, that whatever is larger, is rendered ſuch 
Magnitude itſelf; and what is ſmaller owes its Little- 
eſs to Littleneſs itſelf? For if you ſaid, that ſuch a 
hing is greater or ſmaller than another by the Head, I 
Wncy you would fear being cenſured for making both 
e greater and leſſer Thing to be ſuch by the ſame Cauſe; 
d beſides, for uſing ſuc 3 ſeems to im- 
y, that the Head, which is a ſmall Part, makes the 
argeneſs of the greater, which in Effect is a Monſter ; 
pr what can be more abſurd than to ſay that a ſmall Mat- 
r makes a Thing large? Would not you fear ſuch Objec- 
Pons? 
Les ſure, replies Cebes, ſmiling. 
| By the ſame Reaſon, would not you be afraid to ſay, 
at ten is more than eight, and ſurpaſſes it by two? 
nd would not you rather ſay, that ten are more than 
er te ight by Quantity? In like Manner, of two Cubits, 
ould not you fay, they are larger than one by Magni- 
nde, rather than by the half? For ſtill there's the ſame 


Decaſion of Fear. 
d pe You ſay well. | 
s oh But when one is added to one, or a Thing divided 
ch, Arto Halves, would not you avoid ſaying, that in the 
| former Caſe Addition makes one and one two; and 


the latter, Diviſion makes one Thing become two? 
ind would not you proteſt, that you know no other 


(a) Secrates does not condemn the received Expreſſions, but means 
d ſhew, that they do not reach the Nature and Eſſence of Things: 
hd being always tied to Matter, cannot bear up to the true Eſſence 
lat does all, 

Cauſe 


my Mind, Socrates explained his Principles with a wor 
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abs Cauſe of the Exiſtence of Things, 1, |W-* 


Of an immate- the Participation of the Eſſence tha 
— _ peculiar to every. Subject; and conf. 


| Troth, vis, quently no other Reaſon why one an 
das 1 hich is one makes two, but the Participation 
ſubfiſts, and from = Duality, as one is one by the Particigy 
whenceit proceeds, tion of Unity ? Would not you diſcar 
theſe Additions, Divifions, and all the 
other fine Anſwers, and leave them to thoſe who knoy 
more than you do? And, for Fear of your own Sha. 
dow, as the Proverb goes, or rather of your Ignorance 
would not you confine yourſelf to this Principle ? And 
if any one attacked it, would not you let it ftand 
without deigning him an Anſwer, till you had ſurveyel 
all the Conſequences to ſee if they are of a Piece, 0 
not? And if afterwards you ſhould be obliged to gin 
a Reaſon for them, would not you Gol 
A true Way of by having Recourſe to ſome of theſe 0. 
finding out the ther Hypotheſes, that ſhould appear to be 
Truth, the beſt; and ſo proceed from . 
potheſis to Hypotheſis, till you lighted 
upon ſomebody that fatisfied you, as being a ſure and 
ſtanding Truth? At the ſame Time, you would be loth 
to perplex and confound all Things, 
For the Effects thoſe Difparants do, who call all Thing 
are not ſuficient jn Queſtion. Tis true, theſe Diſpy 
to lay open the 
Nature and El. tants perhaps are not much concernel 
ſence of Cauſes. for the Truth: and by thus mingling 
and perplexing all Things by an Eftc&d 
their profound Knowledge, they care ſure to e them 
ſelves. But as for you, if you are true Philoſophers, ya! 
will do as I ſay. | 
Simmias and Cebes jointly replied, that he fai 
well. 
Echec. Indeed, Phedon, I think it no Wonder; fort 


derful Neatneſs, ſufficient to make an Impreſſion upon ar 
Man of common Senſe. 
Phed. All the Audience thought the ſame, 
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Idar. Even we who have it only at ſecond hand, find 


Wo. But what was ſaid next ? 

Pbad. If I remember right, after they had gra | 

iche * Species of Things have a real Subſiſtence, and 

Wt the Things participating of their Nature take their 

nomination from them ; then, I ſay, Socrates interro- 

ed Cebes as follows. 

Ir your Principle be true, when you ſay Si mmiat is lar- 
than Socrates and leſſer than Phedon; do not you im- 

, that both Magnitude and Littleneſs are lodged at the 

ves, replies Cebes. 

But do not you own, that this Pro- 

ation, Simmias is bigger than Socra- is only true 

&, is not abſolutel in itſelf true? upon the Compa- 

pr Simmias is not bigger becauſe he is riſon, 

mmnias, but becauſe he is poſſeſſed of 

D:onitude, Neither is he bigger than Socrates becauſe 

E-rates is Socrates, but becaule Socrates has Littleneſs 


1 Compariſon with Simmias's — 1 Neither 
die Sirmias leſſer than Phedon, becauſe Phedon is Phedon, 
at becauſe Phedon is big when compared to Simmias who 
loch little. 

„ That's true. 


Thus, continues Socrates, Simmias is called both bi 

d little, as being between two: by partaking of Bigneſs 
is bigger than Socrates, and by partaking allo of Little- 
ls he is leſſer than Pheden. Then he ſmiled, and ſaid, 
ethinks I have inſiſted too long on theſe Things; but I 
ould not have amuſed myſelf with theſe large Strokes, 
Þd it not been to convince you more effectually of the 
[ruth of my Principle: for, as I take it, 
u only Magnitude itſelf cannot be at = He means to 

be ſame Time big and ſmall; but be- fee net tuo 


. AE Contraries can 
es, the Magnitude that is in us does never meet in the 


or td 
wont almit of Littleneſs, and has no ſame Subject. 
1 a7 ind to be ſurpaſſed: for either the 


— 
— — 


By Species, he means the eternal Ideas of Things, which ſubſiſt 
ally, 1. e. in the Intelle& of God. 
2 Mag- 


— ' 


—— 
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Magnitude flees and yields its Place when it ſees its E. elr | 
my approaching, or elſe it vaniſhes and periſhes entire, 5" 
and, when once it has received it, it deſires to contins 
as it is. As I, for Inſtance, having received Littlenek, 
while I am as you ſee me, cannot but be little: For thy 
which is big does never attempt to be little: And in lil, 
Manner Lattleneſs never encroaches upon Magnitud 
In a Word, _ of the Contraries, while it is what iti 
is never to be found with its Contrary ; but either diſa 
pears or periſhes when the other comes in. 
Cebes agreed to it: But one of the Company, I fo. 
ot who, addreſſed himſelf to Socrates thus: In th 
ame of all the Gods, did not you ſay contrary to wha 
you now advance? Did not you conclude upon this 
taat greater Things take Riſe from the leſſer, and the leſ 
er from the greater; and, in a Word, that Contrarie 
do ſtill produce their Contraries ? Whereas now, a[ 
take it, you alledge that can never be. 
Whereupon Socrates put his Head further out of th 
Bed, and having — the Objection ſaid to him, In. 
deed you do well to put us in Mind of what we fail; 
but you do not perceive the Difference between the for 
: mer and the latter. In the former we 

1 282 dg _— that every Contrary owes i" 
another; but ne- Being to its Contrary : And in the latte 
ver are found toge- We teach, that a Contrary is never con 
ther. Thus Cold, trary to itſelf, neither in us, nor it 
while it is Cold, the Courſe of Nature (a). There w 
can never become ſpoke of Things that had Contraris 


Heat, . 
oh meaning to call every one of them ty 


4 


(a) That is, there he ſpoke of ſenfible Things which have Ces 
traries, and are capable of receiving theſe Contraries reciprocally, x 
a little Thing becomes big, and a big Thing little, But here h 
ſpeaks of the Things themſelves, the intelligible Contraries, ſuch z 
Cold and Heat, which give Name to the Subjects they are lodgedinh 
their own Name, and are never capable cf receiving their Contrartt) 
for Cold can never become Heat, not Heat Cold: They are alvwai 
what they are, 


the 
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1 eir proper Names: But here we ſpeak of ſuch Things 


give a Denomination to their Subjects, which we told 
hu, could never admit of their Contraries. Then, 
ning to Cebes, did not this Objection, ſays he, likewiſe 
re you ſome Trouble ? 

No, indeed, Socrates, replies Cebes; I can aſſure you 
at few Things are capable to trouble me at preſent. 
Then we agreed upon this ſimple Propoſition, ſays 
crates, that a Contrary can never be contrary to itſelf, 
That's true, ſays Cebes. 

But what do you ſay to this? Is Cold and Heat any 
hing? , 

ves, ſure. 

What, is it like Snow and Fire ? 
No, ſure, Socrates. ü 
Then you 4 V Heat is different 
pm Fire, and Cold from Snow ? 

Without Queſtion, Secrates. Ons kg 
believe you'll likewiſe own, that their Subjects. 

hen the Snow receives Heat it is no 

ore what it was, but either gives Way, or diſappears 
rgood and all, when the Heat approaches. In like 
anner the Fire will either yield or be extinguiſhed when 
e Cold prevails upon it ; for then it cannot be Fire and 
ld together. 


He ſpeaks of 


latte „. 
* Tis to, ſays Cebes. 

. ; | ; 
or in | re are alſo ſome Contraries, that not only give 
tene to their Species: but likewiſe im- 
ae itto other Things different from it, As the even and 
m ch preſerve its Figure and Form odd Numbers, 


Pile they have a Being. For Inſtance, 
| Muſt not an odd Thing have always the ſame Name? 
Yes, ſure. | 

s that the only Thing that is ſo called? Or, is not 
re ſome other Thing different from it, which muſt 
eds be called by the ſame Name, by Reaſon that it be- 
pgs to * Nature never to be without Odds? For in- 
nce, Muſt not the ternary Number 

called not only by its * Name, . L 
t likewiſe by the Name of an odd of the odd. 
amber; tho' at the ſame time to be odd an 
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and to be three are two different Things? Now ſuch 
the Nature of the Number three, five, and all other gy 
Numbers; each of em is always odd, and yet their M 
ture is not the ſame with the Nature of the odd. In 
Manner, even Numbers, ſuch as two, four, eight, are; 
of them even, tho” at the ſame Time their Nature is uhh 
that of the even. Do not you own this ? 
How can I do otherwiſe, ſays Cebes ? 
Pray mind what I infer from thence. Tis, that ny 
only theſe Contraries, which are uncapable of receivin 
their Contraries, but all other Things which are not q 
poſite one to another, and yet have always their Con 
traries ; all theſe Things, I ſay, are uncapable of recg 
ving a Form oppoſite to their own; and either diſappa 
or periſh upon the Appearance of the oppoſite Forn 
For Inſtance ; Number three will ſink a thouſand Tin 
rather than become an even Number, while it continue 
to be three. Is it not ſo? 
Yes, ſure, replies Cebes, 
But after all, ſays Socrates, two are not contrary t 
three. | 
No, ſure, X 
Then the contrary Species arenotth 
Azstwo cannot only Things that refuſe Admiſſion 
22 * - their Contraries ; ſince, as you lee, 4 
0 things that are not contrary cannot abid 
— 1 the 2 proach of that which has ti 
leaſt ow of Contrariety. 
That's certain. 
Do you deſire then that I ſhould define them as near 
poſlible ? _ 
Ay, with all my Heart, Socrates. | 
8 Muſt not Contraries be ok Thy 
e LVenmtion ag give ſuch a Form to that in wil 
of Contracies, 8 lodged, that it is not capable 
giving Admiſſion to another Thing that's contrary to then 
How do you ſay ? | 
Iſfay as I faid but now: Wherever the Idea or For 
of three 1s lodged, that key Favs of neceſſity contin 
not only to be three, but to be odd, 


U 
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Tho doubts that? | | 
und by Conſequence tis impoſſible for the Idea or 
that's contrary to its conſtituent Form, ever to ap- 


ach. 
hat's a plain Caſe. ; 
ell, is not the Conſtituent Form an odd? 


es. 
; not even the Form that's contrary to the odd ? 


es. * 
[hen the Form of even is never lodged in three? 
lo, ſure. 


Cen chree is uncapable of being even? 
rec loſt certainly. | 

prefWpand that, becauſe three is odd ? 
ones, ſure. 


ſow this is the Concluſion I meaned to prove, That 
ze Things, that are not contrary to one another, are 
ncapable of that other Thing, as if it were truly a Con- 
y; as for Inſtance, tho' three is not Contrary to an 
n Number, yet it can never admit of it. For two 
gs always ſomething contrary to an odd Number, like 
e to Cold, and ſeveral other Things. Would not you 
e then to this Definition, that a Contrary does not 
y refaſe Admiſſion to its Contrary,but likewiſe to that 
ich, being not contrary, brings upon it ſomething of a 
trary Nature, which by that Sort of Contrariety de- 
2; ys its Form? 2496 
pray you let me hear that again, ſays Cebes; for ti 
th the while to hear it often. ; 
ay Number fwve will never be an even Number; 
tas ten, which is its double, will never be odd; no 
re than three Fourths, or a third Part, or any other 
of a whole, will never admit of the Form and Idea 
the whole. Do you not underſtand me? do you take 
up? and do you agree with what I ſay? 
underſtand you ; I apprehend you to a Miracle ; and 
gree with you too. 
Ince you underſtand me, ſays Socrates, pray anſwer 
as I do you ; that is, anſwer me, not what I aſk, 
ſomething elſe, according to the Idea and Example I 
ave 
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have given you; I mean, that beſides the true and cem 
Way of anſwering ſpoken of already, J have yet ano 
in my View that ſprings from that, and is fully as ſy, 
| | F or Inſtance, if you aſk me what it 
For theſe An- that being in the Body, makes it ho 
- ers fill make ould not give you this ignorant, th 
oom for new Fr . * ; 1 
etions, and fo. fue Anſwer, that 'tis Heat: But wo! 
there's no End. draw a more particular Anſwer fr 
We ſhould always what we have been ſpeaking of, a 
er to would tell you that it is Fire: And 
* ſubſtanti You ſhouldaſk what it is that makes 
Cauſe: Body ſick, I would not ſay, 'twas 6 
Diſeaſe but the Fever. If you ak 
what makes a Number odd, I would not tell you, thai 
is the Oddneſs, but Unity; and ſo of the reſt. 
Do you underſtand what I mean? 
I underitand you perfectly well, replies Cebes. 
Mo does wad thy © - Anſwer me, then, continues Socatu 
Life, but the Sul. What makes the Body live ? 
'The Soul. 
Is the Soul always the ſame ? 
How ſhould it be otherwiſe ? 
Does the Soul then carry Life along with it into allth 
Bodies it enters. 
Moſt certainly. 
Is there any Thing that's Contrary to Life, or is the 
nothing ? | 
Yes, Death is the Contrary of Life. 
Then the Soul will never receive th 
For the Soul can which is contrary to what it carries in 


No more receive ta Boſom; That's a neceſſary Conſequen 
Contrary, than the 


from our Principles. 
9 = "Tis a plain 83 ſays 
Bes. 
But what Name do we give to that which refuſes a 
miſſion to the Idea and Form of Evennels ? 
"Tis the odd Number, 
How do we call that which never receives Juſtice, at 
that which never receives Good ? 
The one is called Injuſtice, and the other Evil. 


Wit 
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ind how do we call that which never admits of 


th ? 
Immortal. 
Does the Soul admit of Death? 


0. 
a) Then the Soul is immortal. 

loſt certainly. 

I; that fully demonſtrated, or was the Demonſtration 
fect ? 

It is fully made out, Socrates. 

) If an odd Number of Neceſſity were incorrupti- 
would not three be ſo too? 

Who doubts 1t ? 

If whatever is without Heat were neceſſarily incor- 
tible, would not Snow, when put to the Fire, with- 
w itſelf ſafe from the Danger? For ſince it cannot 
ih, it will never receive the Heat, notwithſtanding 
being held to the Fire. 

Vhat you ſay is true. 

In like Manner, if that which is not ſuſceptible of 
Id, were by a natural Neceflity exempted from periſh- 
though a whole River were thrown upon the Fire, 
ould never go out, but, on the Contrary, would 
ne off with its full Force. 

here's an abſolute Neceſſity for that, ſays Cebes. 
hen of Neceſſity we muſt ſay the ſame of what 
immortal : If that which is immortal is incorrup- 
le, though Death approach to the Soul, it ſhall 
er fall in the Attack: For, as we ſaid but now, 
Soul will never receive Death, and will never die; 
as three, or any odd Number will never be even; 


e will never be cold, nor its Heat be turned into 
ſays Maneſs 


(alt 


* — — — 


2) His Meaning is, that the Soul is as far from dying, as 

d from giving Admiſſion to Evil, or Juſtice to Injuſtice, or an 
to * And that the Soul is immortal, as neceſſarily as 

e 18 0 i 

f the Soul be immortal, it is incorruptible, 7, e. it reſiſts 
wumphs over all the Aſſaults of Death, 

| Perhaps 
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(a) Perhaps ſome may anſwer, That tis true, the ch 
can never become Even, by the Acceſſion of why} 
even, while it continues odd; but what ſhould hu "* 
the Even to take up the Room of the Odd when it cow 
to periſh ? To this Objection () it cannot be anſwer 
that the Odd does not periſh, for tis not incorrupiity 
Had we eſtabliſhed its Incorruptibility, we ſhould ju 
have maintained, that notwithſtanding the Attacks off 
Even, the Odd of three would ſtill come off without Lil 
And we ſhould have aſſerted the ſame of Fire, Ha 
and ſuch other Things, ſhould not we ? 

Moſt certainly, ſays Cebes. 

And, by Conſequence, if we agree upon this, that 
very immortal Thing is incorruptible, it will neceſſul 
follow, not only that the Soul is immortal, but that i 
incorruptible. And if we cannot agree upon that, 
muſt look out for another Proof. 

There's no Occaſion for that, Socrates, replies Ca 
for whatis it that ſhould avoid Corruption and Death, 
an immortal and eternal Being be liable to them ? 

All the World will agree, ſays Socrates, that G0 
and Life itſelf, and whatever tis that is immortal, do 
not periſh. * 

(*) At leaſt, ſays Cebes, all Men will profeſs ſo. 5 


(a) Socrates prevents an Objection, wiz, That the Soul vt 
it is a Soul, does not receive Death; but upon the Approach 
Death, it ceaſes to be what it was, To this he gives a ſatisfaQ 
Anſwer, 

(5) He means, that a real and ſenſible Odd cannot become Eve 
the Arrival of an Even occaſioning the Diſappearance of the 0: 
For a real Odd is not exempted from periſhing, But the Soul 
immortal, as three is odd, fo that it cannot die, but continues foren 
as well as Life, Juſtice, the Proportions of Numbers, an intel 
Odd, Sc. 

(2 Cebes means, that Men will be forced to ſay ſo, beca 
perhaps, they have not Light enough to defeat theſe Reaſons, t 
tis poſſible they are none of-the bet, Socrates preſently ſmells t 
to be the Importance of Cebes's Words; and, on that View, mat 
this incomparable Reply, That the Gods will yet more age 
it; meaning to give us to know, that Truth is more Truth in the 
tellect of God, than in the Mind of Man, which is always too vi 
to comprehend it. 
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The Conſagames is abſolutely neceſſary and certain. 
nd, by Conſequence, continues Socrates, when a Man 

"mes to die, his mortal and corruptible Part dies; but 

e immortal Part goes off ſafe, and triumphs over 

death. 

That's plain and evident. 

Then, my dear Cebes, if there be any ſuch 'Thing as 
immortal and incorruptible Being, ſuch is the Soul; 
xd by Conſequence our Souls ſhall live hereafter. 

[ have nothing to object, ſays Czbes ; and cannot but 
eld to your Arguments. But if Simmias, or any of 
je Company has any Thing to offer, they'll do well not 
ſtifle it ; for when wall they find another Occaſion for 
iſcourſingaud ſatisfying themſelves upon theſe important 


ubjects ? 


For my Part, ſays Simmias, T can- The Greatneſs 
ot but ſubſcribe to what Socrates has of the Subject, and 
id; But I own, that the Greatneſs of n 
he Subject, and the natural Weakneſs two great Occah. 
Man, occaſion within me a Sort of ons of their Uncer- 
iftruſt and — 7 tainty wy — 
Vos have not onl ann 
acrates ; but beſides, —— N 1 
e apparent Certainty of our firſt Hy- 

thefs, tis needful you ſhould reſume Fe exhorts his 
em, in order to a more leiſurely View, Friends to ſurvey 
d to convince yourſelf more clearly . ar 5 
d effectually. If you underſtand them ter his Death Sar 
ficiently, you'll willingly ſecond my ing perſuaded that 
houghts as much as is poſſible for a the more they 
an to do: and when you are once dell upon them, 


uly convinced, you'll need no other 1 . 2 


roof. their Truth, 


That's well ſaid, replies Cebes, 


s too ur 


There's 
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3 rewarding (a. There's one Thing more, 
8 Friends, that is a very juſt Though 
Wicked Ade viz, That if the Soul is immortal, oi: 


other World, being ſtands in need of Cultivating and In 
Conſequents of the provement, not only in the Tim 
Any of the that we call the Time of Life; by 
dare of the Soul for the Future, or what we call d 
in this Life, Time of Eternity : For if you think 
juſtly upon this Point, you'll fn 

it very dangerous to neglect the Soul. Were Death the 
Diſlolution of the whole Man, it would be (% a pre 
Advantage to the wicked after Death, to be rid at ond 
of their Body, their Soul, and the 

The Soul carries Vices. But foraſmuch as the Soul! 
2 gt + Immortal, the only Way to avoid tho 
its good or bad Evils and obtain Salvation, is to be 
Actions. come Good and Wiſe: For it carrig 
nothing along with it, but its good or 

bad Actions, and its Virtues or Vices, which are the 
Cauſe of its eternal Happineſs or Miſery, commencin 
from the firſt Minute of its Arrival in the other World 
And 'tis ſaid, that after the Death of every individual 
Perſon, the Demon or Genius, that was Partner with! 
and conducted it during Life, leads it to a certain Place 
where all the Dead are obliged to appear in order to be 
judged, and from thence are conducted by a Guide tothy 
World below. And, after they have there received thei 
good or bad Deſerts, and continued there their appoint 
ed Time, another Conductor brings them back to thu 


(a) *Tis not enough that the Underſtanding be convinced of ti 
Immortality of the Soul; the Affections muſt likewiſe be more 
To which end he repreſents the Conſequences of that important Truth 
and all that it requires, | 

650 The Wicked would be happy if the Soul were mortal 
This Principle has a conſiderable Proof of the Immortality of ti 
Soul couched in it; for, if the Soul were mortal, Virtue wou! 
be pernicious to the Good, and Vice would be ſerviceable to the 
Wicked, which is unworthy of God, and by Conſequence ther en to 
muſt be another Life, for rewarding the Good, and puniſhing i 


* L if 
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e after ſeveral Revolutions of Ages. Now this Road 


not a plain united Road, elfe there would be no Oc- 


ion for Guides, and nobody would miſs their Way: 
ut there are ſeyeral By-Ways and Croſs-Ways, as I con- 
ture from the Method of our Sacrifices and religious 
eremonies. So that a temperate wiſe The Sactisces 
ul follows its Guide, and is not igno- n Ceremonies of 
int of what happens to it: But the the Pagans were. 
ul that's nailed to its Body, as I ſaid only Figures, 

t now, that is inflamed with the Love fs ont 

fit, and has been long its Slave, af- Wn dug 
rmuch ſtruggling and ſuffering in this Truth, 14 
ible World, is at laſt dragged along 
bainſt its Will by the Demon allotted for its Guide. 
nd when it arrives at that Rendezyous of all Souls, 
it has been guilty of any Impurity, or polluted with 
urder, or has committed any of thoſe atrocious Crimes, 
hat deſperate and loſt Souls are commonly guilty of, the 
her Souls abhor it and avoid its Company : It finds 
either Companion nor Guide, but — in a fearful 
olitude and horrible Deſert ; till after a certain Time Ne- 


efity drags it into the Manſions it deſerves : Whereas 
e temperate and pure Soul has the Gods themſelves for 


t Guides and Con 
n the Manſions of Pleaſure prepared for it. For, my 
nends, there are ſeveral marvellous Places in the Earth : 
nd tis not at all ſuch as the Deſcribers of it are wont 
0 8 it, (a) as I was taught by one who knew it very 
xell. 8 

How do you ſay, Secrates, ſays Simmias, interrupting 
im? I have likewiſe heard ſeveral Things of the Earth, 
ut not what you have heard. Wherefore I wiſh you 
ould be pleaſed to tell us what you know. 


» 
* 


7 


a) Secrates does not mention who taught him this Doctrine of 
be pure Earth: But it is no hard Matter to find out the Author. 
roclus himſelf acknowledges, that Socrates and Plato owed this 
lea to the ſacred Tradition of the Egyptians, that is, to the e- 
Jews, 6 #at AN Tay AlyvTTION Tus rich Ta;adid,x:, In Tim. 


Fr ; 
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uctors, and goes to cohabit with them 
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To recount that to you, my dear Simmias, I dy 
believe we have any Gccafion for () Glaucus' þ 
But to make out the Truth of it, is a more dificy 
Matter, and I queſtion if all Glaucus's Art can reach; 
Such an Attempt is not only above my Reach; but fr 
poling it were not, the ſhort Time I have left me, ul 
not ſuffer me to imbarque in ſo long a Diſcourſe 4 
that I can do, is, to give you a general Idea of this Ear 
and the places it contains. a 
That will be enough, ſays Simmias. 
In the firſt Place, continues Socrates, J am perſuade 
that if the Earth is placed in the Middle of Heaven, (ty 
Air) as they ſay it is, it ſtands in no need of Air, oran 
other Support to prevent its Fall: For Heaven itſelf} 
wrapped equally about it, and its own Equililiiuni 
in the Middle of a bb. that preſſes equally upon i 
cannot incline to either Side, and conſequently ſtands fm 
and unmoveable. This I am convinced of. 
You have reaſon to be ſo, replies Simmias. 
I am farther perſuaded, that the Earth is very lary 
and ſpacious, and that we only inhabit that Part of 
which reaches from the River Pha to the Straits oi 
Gibraltar, upon which we are ſcattered like ſo many; 
Ants dwelling in Holes, or like Frogs that reſide in ſons 
Marſh near the Sea. There are ſeveral other Nation 
that inhabit its other Parts that are unknown to us: For 
all over the Earth there are Holes of all Sizes and Figures 


4s 


(5) When they meaned to imply the Difficulty of a Thing, thy 
were wont to ſay, by Way of Proverb, that they ftood in nee 
of Glaucus's Art, who, from a Man, became a Sea-God, Bu 
thoſe who comment upon this Proverb, alledge it was made upat 
another Glaucus, who invented the forging of Iron, But 1 : 
induced to believe the contrary, by this, that the Fable of Gla 
cus, the Sea-God, was founded upon his being an excellent Diver 
to which it is probable, Socrates alluded : In earneſt, if one wobl 
viſit the Earth he ſpeaks of, of which ours is only a Sediment, It 
muſt be a better Diver than G/aucus, in order to paſs the Curten 
and Seas that divide them, He muſt raiſe his Thoughts above! 
Earth or material Things, 
* = alwa 
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ways filled with groſs Air, and covered with thick 
louds, and overflown by the Waters that ruſh in on all 


des. - | 
There is another (a) pure Earth above the pure 


ven where the Stars are, which is commonly called 


Fiber. The Earth we inhabit is properly nothing elſe 


t the Sediment of the other, and its groſſer Part which 
ows continually into thoſe Holes. We are immured in 
oſe Cells, tho* we are not ſenſible of it, and fancy we 
habit the upper Part of the pure Earth : much after 
be ſame Rate, as if one living in the Deeps of the Sea, 
ould fancy his Habitation to be above the Waters: 
nd when he ſees the Sun aud other Stars through the Wa- 
rs, ſhould fancy the Sea to be the Heavens; and by 
teaſon of his Heavineſs and Weakneſs, having never put 
"th his Head or raiſed himſelf above the Waters, ſhould 
ever know that the Place we inhabit 1s purer and neater 
an his, and ſhould never meet with any Perſon to in- 
rm him. This is juſt our Condition; we are mewed 
p within ſome Hole of the Earth, and fancy we live at 
he Top of all: we take the Air for the true Heavens, in 
Fhich the Stars run their Rounds. And the Cauſe of our 
fiftake, is our Heavineſs and Weakneſs, that keep us 
rom ſurmounting this thick and muddy Air. If any 
ould mount up with Wings to the upper Surface, he 
yould no ſooner put his Head out of this groſs Air, but 
e would behold what's tranſacted in thoſe bleſſed Man- 
ions; juſt as the Fiſhes ſkipping above the Surface of 
he Waters, ſee what's done in the Air in which we 
reathe. Ard if he were a Man fit for long Contempla- 
on, he would find it to be the ( true Heaven and the 
rue Light; in a Word, to be the true Earth. For this 
arth that we inhabit, theſe Stones, and all theſe Places 


e entirely corrupted and gnawed, juſt as whatever is in 


_ „2C— 


a) The Idea of this pure Earth is taken from the Writings of the 
ſrophets, from whence the Egyptians derived it. | 
(6) For the true Heavens and the true Light cannot be known 
"out long and continual Meditation, | 
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the Sea is corroded by the Sharpneſs of the Salts, 4 
the Sea produces nothing that's perfect or valuable (c. | 
contains n but Caves and Mud; and where. 
any Ground is found, there's nothing but deep Slough 
nothing comparable to what we have here. Now th 
Things in the other Manſions are more above what y 
have here, than what we have here is above what 
meet with in the Sea. And in order to make you ch 
ceive the Beauty of this pure Earth ſituated in the Ha 
vens, if you pleaſe, I'll tell you a pretty Story di en 
worth your hearing. 

We ſhall hear it, ſays Simmias, with a great dealt 
Pleaſure. | ters 
a) Firſt of all, my dear Simmias, continues Socraty 
if one looks upon this Earth from a high Place, they {a 
it looks like one of our Packs covered with twelve We 
of different Colours. For it is varied with a preate 
Number of different Colours, of which thoſe made Uſed 
by our Painters are but ſorry Patterns. For the Colow 
of this Earth are infinitely more clean and lively. On 
is an admirable Purple; another a Colour of Gold, mon 
ſparkling than Gold itſelf ; a third a White more liveh 
than the Snow; and ſo on of all the reſt, the Beauffi 
whereof leaves all our Colours here far behind it. The 
Chinks of this Earth are filled with Water and Ai 
which make up an infinity of admirable Shadows, f 
wonderfully diverſified by that infinite Variety of Ct 
lours. 8 

In this ſo perfect an Earth, every Thing has a Perfer 
tion anſwerable to its Qualities, The Trees, Flowers 
Fruits, and Mountains are charmingly beautiful; the 
produce all Sorts of 3 Stones of an incomparadk 
Perfection, Clearneſs, and Splendor, thoſe we ellcen 
ſo much here, ſuch as Emeralds, Jaſper, and Saphir, ar 


(e) Secrates undervalued all the Productions of the Sea, which ut 
now eſteem ſo much. | 
- (4) This Deſcription of the en Bo this pure Earth, the Man 
ſion of the Bleſſed, is grounded on the 54th Chapter of Iſaiab, u 
the 28th of Ezekiel, - s 

1 
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+ (mall Parcels of them. There is not one in that 
ed Earth that is not infinitely more pretty than any of 
is. The Cauſe of all which is, that all theſe precious 
nes are pure, neither gnawed nor ſpoiled by the Sharp- 
; of the Salts, or the Corruption of the Sediment or 
egs that fall from thence into our lower Earth, where 
y aſſemble, and infect not only the Stones and the 
th, but the Plants and Animals, with all Sorts of Pol- 
jon and Diſeaſes. 

Befides all theſe Beauties now mentioned, this bleſſed 
th is enriched with Gold and Silver, which being 
tered all over in great Abundance, caſts forth a charm - 
> Splendor on all Sides: ſo that a Sight of this Earth is 
iew of the Blefled. It is inhabited by all Sorts of 
Animals, and by Men, ſome of whom are caſt into 
Centre of the Earth, and others are ſcattered about the 
t, as we are about the Sea. There are ſome alſo that 
abit the Ifles, formed by the Air near the Continent. 
r there (6) the Air is the ſame Thing that Water and 
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ryice that the Air does to us. Their Seaſons are ſo 


In ours, and always free from Diſtempers : and as for 
ar Sight, Hearing, and all their other Senſes, and 
n their Intellect itſelf, they ſurpaſs us as far as the 
ther they breathe in exceeds our groſs Air for Simplicity 
d Purity. They have ſacred Groves, and Temples 
erfec 
Owers 
- the 
arabl 
eſteen 
ür, att 


ar Preſence by Oracles, Divinations, Inſpirations, and 
other ſenſible Signs; and who converſe with them. 
ey ſee the Sun and Moon, without an intervening 


— 
ͤuͤ„ꝗ́è5„/ 1 


) The Notion of theſe Animals ſeems to be taken from the Vi- 
bs of Ezekiel, 


hich ) In this Deſcription we may perceive moſt of the Strokes of that 
e Man 


land of the Juſt, the true Paradiſe, And, what I take to be 
ab, an 


} remarkable, we may plainly ſee that theſe Philoſophers held 
pure Earth to be actually in Being at the ſame Time with this our 

ba e and groſſer Earth, 
H 3 Me- 


Sea are here; and the ther does them the ſame 


mirably well tempered, that their Life is much longer 


ally inhabited by the Gods, who give Evidence of 


en by Moſes of the terreſtrial Paradiſe, which was a Type of 
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Medium, and view the Stars as they are in themſchie 
And all the other Branches of their Felicity are Proportig 
nal to theſe. 

This is the Situation of that Earth, and this is th 
Matter of all that ſurrounds it. All about it there are, 
veral Abyſſes in its Cavities, ſome of which are dee 
and more open than the Country we inhabit; other 
are deeper, but not ſo open; and ſome again haye 
more extenſive Breadth, but a leſſer Depth. All the 
Abyſſes are bored thro' in ſeveral Parts, and have Pipe 
communicating one with another, thro' which there ru 
juſt as in the Caves of Mount tna, a vaſt Quantity d 
Water, very large and deep Rivers, Springs of cold an 
hot Waters, Fountains, and Rivers“ of Fire, andothe 
Rivers of Mud, ſome thinner and ſome thicker and mor 
muddy, like thoſe Torrents of Mud and of Fire that at 
caſt out from Mount # tra. 

Theſe Abyſles are filled with theſe Waters in Prop 
tion to their falling out of one into another. All thel 
Sources move both downwards and upwards, like a Ve 
ſel hung above the Earth; which Veſlel is natural 
one, and indeed the greateſt of theſe Abyſſes. It god 
acroſs the whole Earth, and is open on two Side 
+ Homer ſpeaks of it, when he ſays, I'll throw it intotl 
obſcure || Tartarus, that's a great Way from hence; th 
deepeſt Abyſs under the Earth, Homer is not the onl 
Author that called this Place by the Name of Tartan 


om 
ith 


moſt of the other Poets did the ſame. ld; 
5 gain 

8 ; . cann 
* Plato borrowed from the Writings of the Prophets the high 


Rivers of Fire prepared for the Puniſhment of the Wicked after the and | 
Judgment; and particularly had read the 8th Chapter of Dan — 
Theodoret, | | (a) 

In the beginning of the 8th Book of his Tads, 


The Prophet Exeliel calls this Tartarus the nether Part of t imag; 
Earth, He ſpeaks of the Rivers and Waters in the Pit, ch. 31. Hue 
15. & 32. 18. But long before Ezekiel, Homer had the ſame 1:8Wenlar 
from the Tradition of the Egyptians. he \ 

atu 
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| All the Rivers rendezvous in this Abyſs, and run out 
om thence again. Each of theſe Rivers is tinctured 
ith the Nature of the Earth thro' which it runs. And 
te Reaſon of their not ſtagnating in theſe Abyſles, is 
is, that they find no Ground, but roll and throw their 
Vaters pia down. The Air and Wind that girds 
dem about does the ſame, for it follows them both when 
hey riſe above the Earth, and when they deſcend to- 
ards us. And juſt as in the Reſpiration of Animals 
here is an inceſlant Ingreſs and Egreſs of Air, fo the Air 
hat mingles with the Waters, accompanies them in their 
nereſs and Egreſs, and raifes raging Winds. 

When theſe Waters fall into this lower Abyſs, they 
fuſe themſelves into all the Channels of the Springs 
nd Rivers, and fill them up; juſt as if one were draw- 
ug up Water with two Pails, one of which fills as the 
* empties. For theſe Waters flowing from thence, 
Ill up all our Channels; from whence diffuſing them- 
elves all about, they fill our Seas, Rivers, Lakes, and 
ountains. After that they diſappear, and diving into 
e Earth, ſome with a large Compaſs, and others by 

Turnings, repair to Tartarus, where they enter 
dy other Pailages than thoſe they came out by, and 
ithal much lower. Some re-enter on the ſame Side, 
and others on the oppoſite Side to that of their Egreſs ; 
and ſome again enter on all Sides, after they have made 
ne or ſeveral Turns round the Earth; like Serpents 
folding their Bodies into ſeveral Rolls; and having 
gained Entrance, riſe up to the middle of the Abyſs, but 
cannot reach farther, by Reaſon that the other half is 
higher than their Level. They form ſeveral very great 
and large Currents ; but there are four (a) principal ones, 


(a) Theſe four Rivers, which have their Courſe in the Places 
appointed for the Puniſhment of the Wicked, might have been 
imagined from the four Rivers of the terreſtrial Paradiſe, As 
the Apartment of the Juſt was watered by four Rivers, which 
enlarged its Delightfulneſs, *twas proper that the Apartment of 
the Wicked ſhould likewiſe be watered by four Rivers of a contra 
Nature, which might add to the Horror of that Place of Dar 


and Sorrow, 
H 4 the 
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| the greateſt of which is the outermoſt of all, and is call 
the Ocean. 

Oppoſite to that is Acheron, which runs thro" the de. 
fert Places, and diving thro' the Earth, falls into the 
Marſh, which from it is called the Acheriſian Lok, 
whither all Souls repair upon their Departure from this 
Body; and having ſtaid there all the Time appointed, 
ſome a ſhorter, ſome a longer Time, are ſent back to thi 
World to animate Beaſts. 

Between Acheron and the Ocean, there runs a third 
River, which retires again not far from its Source, and 
talls into a vaſt Space fal of Fire: there it forms a Lake 
greater than our Sea, in which the Water mixed with 
Mud boils, and ſetting out from thence all black and 
muddy, runs along the Earth to the End of the Acheru- 
fan Lake, without mixing with its Waters; and after 
having made ſeveral Turnings under the Earth, throws it 
ſelf underneath Tartarus : and this is the flaming River 
called Phlegeton, the Streams whereof are ſeen to fly up 
upon the Farth in ſeveral Places. 

Oppoſite to this is the fourth River, which falls fr 
into a horrible wild Place, of a bluiſh Colour, called by 
the Name of Stygian, where it forms the formidable 
Lake of Styx: And after it has tinctured itſelf with 
horrible Qualities from the Waters of that Lake, dives 
into the Earth, where it makes ſeveral Turns, and di- 
recting its Courſe over-againit Phlegeton, at laſt meets 
it in the Lake of Acheron, where it does not mingle its ſh, a 
Waters with thoſe of the other Rivers; but after it has Maar 
run its Round on the Earth, throws itſelf into the Tarta- it t 
rus by a Paſſage oppoſite to that of Ph/egeton. TU Heli 
fourth River is called by the Poets Cocytus. Nature ha- into 
ving thus diſpoſed of all theſe Things, when the Dead and 

arrive at the Place hen. p we e the 
leads them, they are all tried andjudged, ¶ ced 
i 3 both thoſe that lived a holy and juſt Life, 


Bad. and thoſe who wallowed in Injuſtice and © 
Impiety. . a 
Thoſe . 
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Thoſe who are found to have lived , 
either entirely a criminal, nor abſo- AY. os —_ 
tely an innocent Life, are ſent to the * — — 
Kheron. There they embark in Boats, criminal nor innd- 
id are tranſported to the Acheruſſan cent. 

ike, where they dwell, and ſuffer Pu- g 
ment proportionable to their Crimes; till at laſt be- 
he purged and cleanſed from their Sins; and ſet at Li- 


erty, they receive the Recompence of their good Ac- 


ons. 

Thoſe whoſe Sins are incurable, and 

ave been guilty of Sacrilege and Mur- 3 
ler, or ſuch other Crimes, are by a juſt — = ITE 
nd fatal Deſtiny thrown — into Sins. 

Tortarus, where they are kept Priſoners 

for ever. | 

But thoſe who are found guilty of The Sentence 
urable (venial) Sins, tho' very great bg. _ N 
nes, ſuch as offering Violence to their Sing urable by 
Father or Mother in a Paſſion, or kil- Repentance. 

ling a Man, and repenting for it all their 

Lite-time, muſt of neceſſity be likewiſe 

at into Tartarus : but after a Year's Abode there, the 
vi ride throws the Homicides back into Cocytus, and the 
es Parricides into Phlegetor, which draws them into the 
l. Acberuſian Lake. There they cry out bitterly, and in- 
yoke thoſe whom they have killed or offered Violence to, 
to aid them; and conjure them to forgive them, and to 
ſuffer them to paſs the Lake, and give them Admittance. 
If they are prevailed with, they paſs the Lake, and are 
delivered from their Miſery; if not, they are caſt again 
into Tartarus, which throws them back into theſe Rivers; 
and this continues to be repeated, till they have ſatisfied 
o the injured * Perſons. For ſuch is the Sentence pronoun- 
> ced againſt them. ' 


PO EET 


and . — 
+ By Parricides he means thoſe who offer Violence to their Parents, 
for killing a Parent is an irremiſſible Sin. 


g oſe %Y Secrates teaches, that Satisfaction muſt precede the Pardon of 


H 5 | But 


15 
{ 
| 
; 
# 
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But thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by a hoh 
Life, are releaſed from theſe earthly Places, theſe hors, 
ble Priſons ; and are received above into that pure Earth, 
where they dwell ; and thoſe of them who are ſufliciendy 
purged by Philoſophy,live for ever * without their Body, 
and are received into yet more admirable and delicigy 
Manſions, which I cannot eaſily deſcribe, neither doth 
narrow Limits of my Time allow me to launch into thy 
Subject. | 

| What I told you but now, is ſuf. 
A bleſſed Im- cient, my dear Simmias, to ſhew tha 
mortality is a great we oughe to labour all our Life-tine 
Price fet before us. to purchaſe Virtue and Wiſdom, fine 
we have ſo great a Hope, and ſo get 

2 Reward propoſed to us. | 
No Man of Senſe can pretend to aſſure you, that al 
theſe Things are juſt as you have ſaid ; + but all think. 
ing Men will be poſitive that the State of the Soul, and 
the Place of its Abode after Death, is abſolutely ſuch 
I repreſent it to be, or at leaſt very near it, provide 
the Soul to be immortal; and will cer 
What Danger tainly find it worth his while to run the 
ar ya inviting than Þ ;o.” for what Danger is more inviting! 
o venture a finite „ 
Loſs for an infinite One mult needs be charmed with thay” 
Gain? bleſſed Hope. And for this Reaſon “ 
have dilated a little upon this Subjed. 
Every one that during his Life-time renounced th: 
Pleaſures of the Body, that looked upon the Appurte- 
nances of the Body as foreign Ornaments, and {iding 
with the contrary Party, purſued only 
The Pleaſures of the Pleaſures of true Knowledge, and 
true Knowledge, heautified his Soul, not with foreign OW 
naments, but with Ornaments ſuitabe , his 


—B 


This was a great Error among the Heathens: They did ut 
believe that the Body could be glorified, | 
+ Socrates aſſures us. that the Matter is ſo, but is not poſitives 


„ 3 Tri 
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\ its Nature, ſuch as Tem ce, 


| | The ſuitable 
hor ce, Fortitude, Liberty, and Truth: a 
Fark ich 2 one, being firmly confident of 8 wie 
jene Happineſs of his Soul, ought to f 


ait peaceably for the Hour of his Removal, as being 


Body | 
Boch, ways ready for the Voyage, whenever his Fate calls 


1Clous 
do the 


im. 
0 that As for you, my dear Simmias and Cebes, and all you 


if this Company, you ſhall all follow me when your 
our comes. Mine is now, and as a tragical Poet 
ould fay, the ſurly Pilot calls me aboard; wherefore 
is Time I ſhould go to the Bath: for I think tis better 
o drink the Poiſon after I am waſhed, in order to fave 
he Women the trouble of waſhing me after I am 
lead, 

Secrates having thus ſpoke, Crito addreſſed himſelf to 
docratet, thus: Alas then! in God's Name be it. But 
what Orders do you give me and the reſt here preſent, 


ſu. 
/ that 
time 
ſince 
great 


at al 
hunk: 


and - * 22 ” 
1 with Reference to your Children, or your Affairs, that 
vide putting them in Execution, we may at leaſt have the 
Ice Comfort of obliging you? | 


nee What I now recommend to you, | 
770, replies Socrates, is what I always To aſk nothing 
\ i WW'ccommended, wiz. To take Care of 5 but 
{on ourſelves. You cannot do yourſelves a (7 Mey face 
Ava are of them- 
dien vore conſiderable Piece of Service, nor ves: Allis 
1 the oblige me and my Family more (a), than comprehended in 
ure % promiſe me at this Time ſo to do. that Prayer. 


iding Whereas if you neglect yourſelves, and 
only 
and 


1 Or- 


- _ — — Aetth. 


(a) There's a great deal of Senſe in what Socrates here tells 
his Friends: he deſires them only to take Care of themſelves, be- 
| cauſe if they take Care of themſelves, they'll prove good Men; 
and being ſuch, will do all good Offices to his Family, tho' they 
did not promiſe it: for good Men are honeſt, and take Pleaſure 
in doing Good, and love their Neighbours, Whereas, if they 
neglect themſelves, notwithſtanding, all their fair Promiſes, they 
would not be capable to do any Thing either for him ot them- 
ſelves, None but good Men can do Services, How great is this 


Truth! 
H 6 refuſe 


. ' 
1 
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refuſe to form your Lives according to the“ Model I 

ways propoſed to you, and follow it as it were by thy 
Footſteps, all your Proteſtations and Offers of Service yil 
be altogether uſeleſs to me. 

We ſhall do our utmoſt, Socrates, replies Crito, t 
obey you. But how will you be buried ? 

Juſt as you pleaſe, ſays Socrates ; if you candbut cat 
me, and if 1 do not give you the Slip. At the ſam: 
Time, looking upon us with a gentle Smile, I cannq, 
ſays he, compaſs my End, in perſuading Cite that thi 
is Socrates who diſcourſes with you, and methodizes al 
the Parts of this Diſcourſe ; and ſtill he fancies that $: 
crates is the Thing that ſhall ſee Death by and by. He 
confounds me with my Corps; and in that View ak 
how I muſt be buried? And all this long Diſcourſe that 
I made to you but now, in order to make it out, thata 
ſoon as I ſhall have taken down the Poiſon, I ſhall ſay 
no longer with you, but ſhall part from hence, and 90 
to enjoy the Felicity of the Bleſſed; in a Word, all that 
I have ſaid for your Conſolation and mine, is to no pur 
poſe, but it is all loſt, with Reference to him. I beg df 
you, that you will be Bail for me to Crito, but after a! 
contrary Manner to that in which he offered to bail me 
to my Judges : for he engaged that I would not be gone. 
Pray engage for me, that I ſhall no ſooner be dead, but 

1 ſhall be gone, to the End that poor Crito may bear 
my Death more ſteadily; and when he ſees my Body 
burnt or interred, may not deſpair, as if I ſuffered great 
Miſery, and fay at my Funeral, that Secrates is laid out, 
Socrates is carried out, Socrates is interred. For you 
muſt know, my dear Crito, ſays he, turning to him, 

that ſpeaking amiſs of Deathis not only 
, * courſes Fault in the Way of ſpeaki ng; but like- 

8 wiſe wounds the Soul. You ſhould hare 
8 more Courage and Hope, and ſay, that 

my Body is to be interred. That you 


—_ ah —— — 2 


» This Model is God; for he ſtill told them that they ſhould render 
themſelves conformable to God, as much as human Weakneſs woull 
dear. | 


may 
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yay inter as you pleaſe, and in the Manner that's moſt 
nformable to our Laws and Cuſtoms. 

Having ſpoke thus, he roſe and went into the next 
oom to bathe. Crito followed him, and he deſired we 
dould attend him. Accordingly we all attended him, 


+ (0 4 : 
1d entertained ourſelves one while with a Repetition and 
ac rther Examination of what he had ſaid, another while 
n ſpeaking of the miſerable State that was before us. 


or we all looked upon ourſelves as Perſons deprived of 


this e good Father, that were about to paſs the reſt of our 
s ie in an Orphan-State. %, 
t & After he came out of the Bath, they brought his Chil- 


Iren to him; for he had three, two little ones, and one 
at was pretty big: And the Women of his Family 
ame all into him. He ſpoke to them ſome Time in the 
Preſence of Crito, gave them their Orders, and ordered 
ſtay hem to retire, carry his Children along with them, and 
| gotten came back to us. Twas then towards Sun ſetting, 
that or he had been a long while in the little Room. 

pur When he came in, he ſat down upon his Bed, without 
eg of Waying much: For much about the ſame Time the Officer 
er f the eleven Magiſtrates came in, and drawing near to 
1 ne im, Socrates, ſays he, I have no Occaſion to make the 
one. Name Complaint of you, that I have every Day of thoſe 
but Wn the ſame Condition; for as ſoon as I come to ac- 
bear quaint them by Orders from the eleven Magiſtrates, that 
zody hey muſt drink the Poiſon, they are incenſed againſt me 
rreat N and curſe me: But as for you, ever ſince you came into 
out, {his Place, I have found you to be the moſt even temper- 
you ſed, the calmeſt, and the beſt Man that ever entered this 
him, Wilſon ; and I am confident that at preſent you are not an- 


only NN y with me: doubtleſs you are angry with none, but thoſe 
like- ho are the Cauſe of your Misfortune. You know them 
have Without naming. On this Occaſion, Socrates, you know 


that What I come to tell you; farewell, endeavour to bear 
you ſhi Neceſſity with a conſtant Mind. Having ſpoke thus. 
began to cry, and turning his Back upon us, retired 
alittle, Farewell, my Friend, ſays Socrates, looking up- 
ont en Em, I'll follow the Counſel thou giveſt me. Mind, 

lays he, what Honeſty is in that Fellow! During my Im- 


may 3 N priſonment 
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priſonment he came often to ſee me, and diſcourſed vic 
me: He's more worth than all the reſt : How heartily 
he cries for me! Let us obey him with a handſom Mix, 
my dear Crito; if the Poiſon be brewed, let him bring 
it; if not, let him brew it himſelf. 

But, methinks Socrates, ſays Crito, the Sun ſhing 
upon the Mountains, and is not yet ſet; and Iknoy fe 
yeral in your Circumſtances did not drink the Poiſon il 
a long Time after the Order was given; that they ſuppel 
very well, (a) and enjoyed any Thing they had a Min 
to: Wherefore I conjure you not to preſs ſo hard; yo 
have yet Time enough. 

Thoſe who do as you ſay, Crito, ſays Socrates, hay 
their own Reaſons ; they think it is juſt as much Tine 
gain : and I havelikewiſe my Reaſou 
He alludes toa Tor not ore, a for the only Advantage 
Verſe of Hefad, I can have by drinking it later, is vie » 
who ſays, tis an make myſelf ridiculous to myſelf, g: 
unlucky ſparing being ſo fooliſhly fond of Life as Y 
when one's come pretend to huſband-it in the laſt Mer 
to the Bottom, nute, when there is no more to cone. ſep! 

Go then, my dear Crit, and Go x 
I bid you do, and do not vex me any longer. 

Whereupon Cito gave the Sign to the Slave eaſe 
waited juſt = The Slave went out, and after he jul 
ſpent ſome Time in brewing the Poiſon, returned, nl. 
companied by him that was to give it, and brought it al 
together in one Cup. Socrates ſeeing him come in; 
that's very well, my Friend, ſays he: but what matt! 
do? For you know beſt, and 'tis your Buſineſs to diret 
me. | | 

You have nothing elſe to do, ſays he, but wheneveWſoug 
you have drank it, to walk untill you find your Legs {ut 
and then to lie down upon your Bed. This is all you ha; 
to do. And at the ſame Time he gave him the Cup 


2 * 


— 


(a) This affords us an admirable Proſpect of the infinite Diferet 
between Socrates and thoſe brutiſh Men, who died without any ce 

Sentiments of their Miſery, : 
Croat 
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rates took it, not only without any Commotion, or 


with 
til ange of Colour or Countenance, but with Joy ; and 


joking upon the Fellow with a ſteady and bold Eye, as 
was wont to do, What do you ſay of this Mixture, 
ys he; is it allowable to make a Drink-Offering of it! 
ates, replied the Man, we never brew more at once, 
an what ſerves for one Doſe. | 


lien, 
ring 
hing 
We. 


n il WF 1 underſtand you, ſays Socrates: But 

Pped leaſt it is lawfal for me to Pray to the Socrates prays 

Mind ods, that they would bleſs the Voyage before he ſwallows 

voa render it happy: This 1 beg of the Poiſon. 
dem withal my Soul. Having ſaid that, 


have 
Time 
aſons 
tage 
IS 0 
If, in 


as t0 


e drank it all off with an adnurable Tranquillity and 
n inexpreſſible Calmneſs. 

Hitherto we had, almoſt all of us, the Power to re- 
rain from Tears; but when we ſaw him drink it off, 
e were no longer Maſters of ourſelves. Notwithſtand · 
g all my Efforts, I was obliged to cover myſelf with 
y Mantle, that I might freely regret my Condition; 
W. r 'twas not Socrates's Misfortune, but my own, that J 
ome, Neplored, in reflecting what a Friend I was loſing. Cite, 
10 lo likewiſe could not abſtain from crying, had pre- 

vented me, and riſen up. And Apollodonus, who ſcarce 
eaſed to cry during the whole Conference, did then 
owl and cry aloud, inſomuch that he moved every Body. 
Only Socrates himſelf was not at all moved: On the 
ontrary, he chid them; What are you doing, my 
Friends, ſays he? What! ſuch fine Men as you are! O! 
here is Virtue ? Was not it for this Reaſon that I ſent 
off thoſe Women, for fear they ſhould have fallen into 
hoſe Weaknefles ; for I always heard it ſaid, that a Man 
dught to die in Tranquillity, and bleſ- + 
ling God? Be eaſy then, and ſhew "= ſhould die 
ore Conſtancy and Ne Theſe God Y, dien 

ords filled us with Confuſion, and f 
forced us to ſuppreſs our Tears. | 

In the mean Time, he continued to walk, and when 
he felt his Legs ſtiff, he lay down on his Back, as the 
Man had ordered him. At the ſame Time, the ſame Man 
bat gave him the Poiſon, came up to him, and after 

3 looking 


e tha 
e had 
l, ac. 
t 11 A 
e 10; 
nuſt! 
dire 
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looking upon his and Feet, bound up his P 

with l Santas aſked him if he Pte it k 
ſaid, No. Then he bound up his Legs; and having 
carried his Hand higher, gave us the Signal that he 
was quite cold. Socrates likewiſe felt himſelf with his 
Hand, and told us, that when the Cold came up 90 
his Heart, he ſhould leave us. All his lower Belly 
was already frozen: And then uncovering himfclh 
for he was covered, Crito, ſays he, (theſe were hi 


. laſt Words) * We: awe a Cik e 

7. e. His Head AEſculapius, diſcharge this Vow fi . 

wa | noe» Vine me; and do not forget it. It ſhall H '* 
nothing might done, ſays Cid; but ſee if you han 
: any Thing elſe to ſay to us. He 
Fu 5 s aſt made no Anſwer, and after a littl 


Space of Time, departed. The Man 


Haring ſpoke who was ſtill by him, having w- 
thee Words, he covered him, received his laſt Looks, 
drew his Cloak | a 1 

again over his which continued fixed upon him. 
Head. Crito, ſeeing that, came up and cloſed 


his Mouth and Eyes. 


«©. 


— 


wo 


— 


* Thoſe who have not dived inte the true Meaning of Socrata, 
charge him with Idolatry and Superſtition, upon the Score of this 
Cock that he had vowed to Æſculapius. But theſe Words ſhould 
not be taken literally; they are ZEnigmatical, as many of Plats's 
are; and can never be underſtood, unleſs we have Recourſe to 
Figures and Allegories, The Cock here is the Symbol of Lie 
and Z£ſcupalius the Emblem of Phyſick, Socrates's Meaning is, that 
he reſigns his Soul into the Hands of the true Phyfician, who 
comes to purify and heal him. This Explication ſuits admirably 
well with the Doctrine taught by Socrates in this ſame Treatite, 
where he ſhews that Religious Sacrifices were only Figures, The 
doret had a juſter Notion of this Paſſage, than Lafantivs and Ter- 
tullian; for he not only did not condemn it, but infinuated that 
it was Figurative, in his 7th Diſcourſe of the Cure of the Opinions 
cf the Pagans, I am perſnaded, ſays he, that Socrates ordered 
Cock to be ſacrificed to AÆAſculapius, to ſhew the Injuſtice of his 
Condemnation ; for he was condemned for owning no God. © 
owned a God, and ſhewed that his God ſtood in no need of 0! 


Sacrifices or Homage, and required nothing elſe from us but Pic 


Thus 


Feet 
He 
v 
the 
h his 
0 
bat 
ſelf, 
* by 
| th 


fr 
ll be 
have 

He 
little 
Man 
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welt 

; as the Exit of our Friend, 
_ head al Diſpute, was the beſt, the 
"rl . the juſteſt of all our Acquaintance. 


th | i i d memorable 
Yenopho ithful Hiſtorian of the Actions an 
. — —— him the fame Encomium : And having 
yings o 


ſt Man in the W d the greateſt Fa- 
8 b an in the World, an 
p 4 * 4 8 in theſe Words: If any Man le of 
write W 


G AXMions with 

: let him compare his Manners an «th 
ther Mind, = tha then let! bim judge, In _, - — 
of — jud ing of Men, Nothing but the — — 8 
. La wonderful and divine Man than he was, 


INT RODUCTIO 


LAC HE g 


CLARE. HE Education of Children 62 Thing 0 
— , fuch Importance, that the Welfare «| 
$2. Families and the Good of Eſtates depeni 


P 
Athenians to take falſe Meaſures in Reference to that, and 
made it his Buſineſs to cure their falſe Prejudice. Th: 
ſromen Prejudice, and perhaps the moſt pernicious to the 
epublick, was that which hey entertained of Valour 
The Wars they were then engaged in, together with thok 
that threatened them afar off, had inſpired them with ſuc 
a martial Ardour, that they thought of nothing but tran 
ing up their Children to the Exerciſe of Arms; as bein; 
perſuaded that that was the only Way to render the 
ſerviceable to their Country. Beſides, Chance itſelf h the 
fortified the Thought; for not long before a Sort d 
Fencing-Maſter came to Athens, who talked Wonders0 
his Art, and pretended to teach Valour, and to py 
Scholar 
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qcholars in a Condition to reſiſt by themſelves a greater 
umber of Enemies. The People crouded to his School, 
nd the young People quitted all, to betake themſelves 
this Exerciſe. Socrates, foreſeeing the dangerous Con- 
quence of this their Application, labours to prevent it: 
Ind that is the Subject of this Conference. As this 
dialogue is capable to recommend itſelf by its great 
Title, ſo the Characters of its Actors ought to whet our 
uriolity. Lyfemachaus, Son to the great Ari/tides, and 
[zl:fias, Son to the great Thucydides, being galled with 
e Thoughts of their bad Education, and reſolved to 
ake more Care of their Children, than their Fathers had 
aken of them; went to ſee for Nicias and Laches, who 
made already a conſiderable Figure in the Republick, 
and carried them to ſee this Fencing-Maſter. After that 
how was over, they aſked the Advice of theſe two 
Friends, whether they approved of that Exerciſe, and whe- 
ther they ſhould have their Children to learn it, or not? 
$0 the Explication of Valour was the Subject of Diſcourſe. 
Und 'twas very probable that no Man would ſpeak better 
upon that Subject, than theſe two, who had given Proof 
F their Valour on ſeveral Occaſions. But, after all, 
e e gcdey do not think themſelves capable to decide ſuch a 
en Moficult Queſtion, without Help: Therefore they call in 
ben bocrates to aſſiſt them, as being one that made the Intereſt 
of Youth his whole Study ; and, beſides, gave Proof of 
an Heroick Courage at the ſiege of Potidæa, and the 
aud Battle of Delium. Nicias is of Opinion, that the Exer- 
Thai cile is very proper for Youth, and admirably well fitted for 
) tha rendring them brave and clever; and looks upon it as 
a means leading to a good End, viz. the Art of War. 
Laches attacks this Opinion, and makes out the Uſeleſs- 
neſs of that Exerciſe by the Inſignificancy of its Teachers, 
ain who never did a good Action in their whole Life- time; 
einge and as for Valour, had never purchaſed the leaſt Re- 
putation in the Army. Socrates is called in to decide 
the Controverſy. At firſt he pleads his Incapacity for 
t O88 an Excuſe : But afterwards infinuates that there's a Ne- 
ceſſity of knowing Men, before one can be acquainted 
with Valour. He makes out the Falfity ofthe Notion that 
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great Men had of his Virtue, which is ſtill kept up y 
this Day: And tho' he does not reveal his Mind plainly 
to thoſe who call every Thing in Queſtion; yet one may 
eafily perceive his Opinion to be this, That Valour is 
Virtue that reaches all the Actions of our Life, and in. 
cludes all other Virtues. For a valiant Man is ons 
that's always accompanied by Prudence, and judge 
equally of Things, paſt, preſent, and to come; who he. 
ing acquainted with all the Good and Evil, that is, ha 
been, or is to come, 1s in a Condition to arm himſelf 
againſt the one, and omits nothing to compaſs the 
other. So that to be valiant one muſt be good; and tg 
educate Youth aright, they muſt be taught wiſely to 
avoid all Evil, and purſue all the good they can reach, 
not only from Men, but, which is more important, from 
God himſelf; and to ſpare neither Labour nor Life in 4” 
the Purſuit. This is Socrates's Doctrine. And Plato has 100 i 
made the World a good Preſent in preſerving this ex. bes, 
cellent Conference: For we ought not to look upon it A ot 
as a Trial of Wit; it is entitled to a wonderful Solidity, WW 
Purſuant to this Doctrine of Socrates, we ſee plainly 
that the moſt valorous of all Men were the Martyrs; 
for their Valour was accompanied by a true Prudence, 
which taught them to diſtinguiſh what is truly terrible, 
from that which is not; to — the paſt, preſent and 
future Happineſs or Miſery ; and moved them to ſkreen 
themſelves from the one, and purſue the other at the Ex- 
pence of their Lives. 

It ſeems Ariftotle did not perceive the full Force and 
Solidity of theſe Principles 4 weowinh when he arraigned 
him for ſaying that Valour was a Science. Doubtle!s, 
it is a Science, but a divine one, that cannot be learned 
from Men. | 

The Solidity of this Dialogue is mixed with a wonder. 
ful Agreeableneſs : For whether we mind the Beauty of 
his Characters, the Livelineſs of the Narrative, the Spirit 
of the Dialogue, or the ſatirical Strokes tis full of, we 
find nothing more perfect in its Kind. His Satyr upon 
thoſe mighty Politicians who employed all their Care up- 
on Affairs of State, and neglected their Children, ſuffer: 

ms 
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po them to be over-run by Vice; this, I ſay, is very na- 
ral. Socrates means by it to ſhew, that theſe great 
en do more Harm to the Commonwealth, by this un- 
pppy Negligence, than ever they did Good by all the 
ervices they have done. His Satyr againſt Fencing- 
aſters is likewiſe very ingenious, in which the Character 
four modern Pretenders is admirably well drawn. Thoſe 
ho have taken Notice of Nicias in Thucydides, ha- 
pnguing in the Athenian Council againſt the Sicilian Ex- 
dition, will here find an exact Tranſcript of his true 
haracter. And that which above all deſerves to be re- 
arked, is Plato's Dexterity in crying up Socrates, and 
ting his Merit in a true Light. 

This Dialogue is ſuppoſed to have been compoſed 
don after the Defeat of the Athenians at Delium, 
hich happened in the firſt Year of the 89th Olympiad. 
bad to determine the Time more nicely, it may be 
ed the very next Year, during the Truce between the 
therians and the Lacedemenians. Tis purely moral, 
nd of the ſame Character with the Dialogues of the firit 
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Lyfamachus, Son of Ariſtides the Juſt. 
Melefias, Son to Thucydides. 

Ariſtides, Son to Lyſimachus, T Both of the 
Thucydides, Son to Melefias, & very young, 
Nicias, General of the Athenians. 

Laches, another Athenian General. 
Socrates. 


© ELL, Nicias and 2 you hay 
een this Man, who * preg 
Armour juſt now. When {cy 
and I defired you to come and i 
D this Show, we did not tell you th 
LA ) Reaſons that obliged us to it: by 

now we will tell you; being perſuaded that we ma 


— — —_—_— 2 — 
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* I uſe the ſame Terms as are now in Uſe, becauſe the Exercil 
this Man taught was much the fame with what is now taught! 
our Fencing-Schools, He taught them to fence in Armour vi 
Sword and Buckler, and to reſiſt ſeveral Combatants at once, 
parrying and ftriking, Tis pretty remarkable, that this Sort 
Fencing-Maſters was not known at Atben till after the Defeat 
Delium, 
| | ſpe 
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eak to you with an entire Confidence. Moſt People 
duch at theſe Exerciſes; and when one aſks their Ad- 
ice, they re ſo far from communicating their Thoughts, 
at they only try to pump thoſe who come to conſult 
em, and ſpeak againſt their own Sentiments. As for 
ow, we know you have added the Height of Sinceri- 
to a great Capacity; and we hope you'll tell us in- 
enuouſly what your Thoughts are in Reference to the 
abje&t we are about to mention. The Upſhot of all this 
reamble is this. Each of us has a Son. There th 

e. That Youth, the Son of Meleſias, is called Thucy- 
es, by bis Grandfather's Name; and this, which is 
ine, is called Ari//zdes, after my Father. We are re- 
led to take a ſingular Care of their Education, and not 
do as moſt Fathers do, who when i 

heir Children come to be young Men, The Negligence 


. r of the Atbeniant in 
ow the Bridle on their Necks, and the 1 


fer them to live according to their their Children. 
ancy. We deſign to keep them ill 

awe, and educate them to the beſt Advantage. And 
raſmuch as you have likewiſe Children, we fancy you 
re thought as much as any Man upon the Method of 
aking them virtuous: or if you have not yet conſidered 
fit, by Reaſon of their Want of Years, we preſume you 
ill not take it ill that we put you in Mind, that this is 
indiſpenſible Duty; and that we oblige you to deli- 
rate with us what Education all of us ſhould give our 
hldren. The Occaſion of our coming to ſee for you 
es this. 

Tho' the Diſcourſe may ſeem already too long, yet 
ou'll have the Goodneſs to bear it out. You know, 
li and J have but one Table, and theſe Children 
at with us: we ſhall conceal nothing from you, and, 
| told you at firſt, ſhall ſpeak to you with an entire 
onfidence. Both he and I have entertained our Chil- 
en with a thouſand and a thouſand brave Actions done 
our Fathers both in Peace and War, while they head- 
| the Athenians and their Allies; but to our great 
lsfortune, we can tell them no ſuch Things of ourſelves. 


This 
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The Injuſtice of This covers us with Shame: weh 
Fathers that mind for it before our Children, and! 
2 88 forced to caſt the Blame upon | 
, Sie 

the Education of Fathers; who after we grew uy, f 
their Children, fered us to live in Softneſs x 
Luxury, and in pernicious Lilith 

tiouſneſs ; while they were employing all their ( e, 
for the Intereſt of others. This we inceſſantly reme 
ſtrate to theſe Children, telling them, that if thy 
negle& themſelves, and diſobey us, twill prove a U 
credit to them; whereas, if they will take Pains, thy 
may quickly approve themſelves to be worthy of f 
Name they bear. They anſwer, they'll obey us; a 
upon that Account we wanted to know what they ſhoy 
be taught, and what Education we ſhould give them, 


order to their beſt Improvement. Somebody told Nec. 
there was nothing more proper for a young Gentle s 
than Fencing ; and extolled to the very — Jamo? 


Man, who performed his Exerciſe before us juſt noi ell. 
and preſſed us to come and fee him. Accordingly, y 
thought it convenient to come and take you along wi 
us as we paſled; not only that you might partake ( 
the Pleaſure, but likewiſe that you ſhould communica 
to us your Knowledge; and that we might all conſy 
together upon the Care we ought to have of our Chillolks, 
dren. And this is all I had to ſay to you. Now | Pp 
your turn to aid us with your Counſel, in telling ure m 
whether you approve or condemn the above- mention tha 
Exerciſe of Arms; and in adviſing us what Occupatiꝗ 
what Inſtructions we ſhould give our Children; or, iſ were 
Fine, in giving us to know what Conduct you deſign itanc; 
follow for your own Children. | 

Nic. Lyſimachus, I commend your Thought: I a 
very ready to join with you in this Deliberation : t 
I'll engage that Laches will be as glad as I am to ad 
Part in the Conference. wer n 

Lac. You may engage for that, Nicias. In nll - 
Mind, all that Ly/imachus has ſaid againſt his Fat | 
and the Father of Meleſias, is admirably well ſaid; = 1 


only againi them, but againſt us and all thoſe who 1 * 
Vor. 
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in the Government of a State: for, as he ſaid, we 
ve the Education of our Children and our Domeſ- 
K Affairs, and mind them no more than if we had 
ther Houſe nor Family. Ly/imact us, you have ſpoke 
Imirably well ; but I'm ſurprized that you ſhould call 
to. conſult with you upon that Subject, and not S- 
as, Who is our Fellow-Citizen; and beſides, bends 
his Thoughts upon Things relating to the Education 
Children, in purſuing the Sciences that are moſt uſe- 
to them, — finding out the moſt ſuitable Occupa- 
ons. 

Ly. (a) How do you ſay, Laches ? Would Socra- 
apply himſelf to what concerns the Inſtruction of 
outh ? 


Lac. I aſſure you he would, Lyfimachus. 

Nic. And I aſſure you of the ſame : for tis not four 
hays ſince he gave me a Muſick-Maſter for my Son, one 
anon, brought up by Agatbocles; who, beſides all the 
xcellences of his Art, is poſſeſſed of all the other Qua- 
ties that can be deſired in a Tutor for a Child of his 


th, ow | 

Ly. Indeed, both Socrates, and you Nicias, and 
aches, muſt pardon this Ignorance in me and all others 
my Age; we are not acquainted with, the young 
olks, for we ſcarce. ſtir abroad, by reaſon of our 014 
ge: But, Socrates, if you have any good Counſel to 
re me, who am your Countryman, pray do it: I can 
y that *tis your Duty, for you are a Friend of our Fa- 
ly from Father to Son. Your Father Sophroni/cus and 
were always good Friends and Comrades from our 
fancy ;. and our Friendſhip laſted till his very Death, 
tout Interruption. At preſentit comes into my Head, 
it I have heard theſe Children mention the Name of 
rates a thouſand Times, in their Interviews among 
emſelves, of whom they ſpeak much Good ; and I 
ver minded to aſk them if they ſpoke of Socrates the 


— 
— 


2) This poor Man took Socrates for a Philoſopher, that minded 
j the Study of Nature. | : 
You, II. I Son 
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Son of Sophroniſcus. But now, pray tell me, Cha! 


dren, is this the Socrates I have heard you ſpeak c to 
often ? | | ink | 
: . Ariftides and Thucydides, both together.] Yes, Fathel lea 


"tis the ſame. | 
U am infinitely glad of that. Take Heart, ni gi 
dear Socrates, you keep up the Reputation of Your de 
ceaſed Father admirably well, who was not only very we an 
ſkilled in his + Art, but likewiſe a very good Man. 10 
and I muſt renew our ancient Friendſhip; and hencefor 
ward your Intereſts ſhall be mine, and mine yours. 

Lac. You do very well, hy/fimachus ; do not let hit 
go: for I have ſeen Occaſions, in which he maintaine 
not only the Reputation of his Father, but that of hi 
Country. At the Defeat of Delium, he retired 2long 
with me: and I can aſſure you, if all the reſt had don, 
their Duty as he did, our City had been admirab 
well ſupported, and had not met with that gre: 
Shock. 

Ly/. This is # great Eneomium, Socrates ;- and by 
whom is it given? By Perſons that are worthy to bai ftr 
credited in all Things, | eſpecially upon that Point fo Nes 
which they w you up ||. I aſſure you, nobody a 
hear your Praiſes with more Pleaſure than I do. Ian 
infinitely glad that you have purchaſed ſuch a Reputa 
tion, and I lit myſelf in the Number of your greatel 
Well-wiſhers. And therefore pray come, without Cere 
mony, to ſee us, and live with us; fince you are of ou 
Family, you ought to do it. Let this Day be the Datec 
the renewing of our ancient Friendſhip ; and from hence 
forward be familiar with us and theſe Children, to th 
end that you and they may keep up our Friendſhip, as 
Paternal Pledge. We hope you'll make that Uſe of it 
and for our Parts, we will not ſuffer you to forget it 


He was an Engraver. 
In this Battle, Socrates ſaved Xenophon's Life, who fell when! 
Horſe was ſhot under him; and Socrates being on Foot, took hu 
his Back, and carried him ſeveral Miles, 
That is his Valour, : 
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t to return to our * What do you 14 What 
link you of this Exerciſe of Arms? Does it deſerve to 
learned by young Men? . 
Svc, Upon that Point, Lyſimachus, I ſhall endeavour 
p give you the beſt Counſel I am Maſter of; and ſhall 
i fail to put all your Orders in Execution. But ſince 
am the youngeſt; and leſs experienced than any of 
pu, tis but juſt that I hear you ſpeak firſt: that fo, after 
have heard you, I may give in-my Sentiments if I dif- 
r from you, and back them with forcible Reaſons. 
ſhy do not you ſpeak then, Nicias? "Tis your Turn to 
enk fir | 
Me. I do not refuſe to tell my Tb 
houghts.--In-my Mind, that Exerciſe A Panegyriek 


1, WI very proper for young People, and upon Fencing, 
Merits theit Application; for beſides 
rr it diverts them. from- the Amuſements that they 


mmonly purſue when they're idle, it inures them to 
ibour, and of neceſſity renders them more vigorous 
) hd firong. - There is no better Exerciſe ; none that re- 
ures more Strength and. Dexterity : there's none more 
7 cat able to a Perſon of Quality than this and riding the 
Ia et Horſe, eſpecially to thoſe of our Profeſſion: and 
pan gad of the Wars we are already engaged in, and 
eatelll r are like to come upon us, we muſt reckon thoſe 
Cere true and good Exerciſes that are performed with the 
ou ns uſed in War; for they are of admirable Uſe in Bat- 
ate whether ſet Battles in Rank and File, or ſingle At- 
ence after the Ranks are broken; whether we purſue 
to Enemy that rallies from Time to Time, or upon a Re- 
| as Wit are put to it, to get clear of an obſtinate Enemy, 
of it purſues us with Sword in Hand. He who is ac 
get it unted with thoſe Exerciſes, will never be afraid of 
t Man, nor ſeveral. together; but will ſtill get off 

a, Beſides, theſe Exerciſes have this commendable 
nity, that they infpire their Votaries wit à true Pal 
u another more ſerious Exerciſe ; for I ſuppoſe all 
de who give themſelves to Fencing, breathe nothing 

t the End they propoſed in going to be taught, vi. 
es and Fights; and * they come to be engaged 
2 in 
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in theſe, are ſo full of Ambition, and ſo fond of Gloy 
that they carefully inſtru& themſelves in all that belon 
to the Art of War, and make it their Buſineſs to ri 
Degrees to the higheſt Poſts in the Army. For it is c 
tain and manifeſt, that nothing is more defirable, a 
more worthy of the Care of —— Man, than theſe di 
ferent Poſts of the Sword, and all the Functions of Wy 
to which this Exerciſe of Arms leads, as a Means to the 
End. To all theſe — we ſhall add one mots 
which is not a ſmall one. is, that this Art of Fencing 
makes Men more valiant and more venturous in Engags 
ments: And if we reckon up every Thing, there's ang 
ther Advantage thatis not to be deſpiſed, vix. that it gin 
Men a good Mien, and a graceful Carriage, which in; 
publick Appearance renders them agreeable to their om 
Troops, and formidable to their Enemies. So that 
am of Opinion, Ly/imachus, that Children ſhould lean 
thoſe Exerciſes, and have given the Reaſon I go upon 
If Laches be of another Mind, I ſhall be glad to he: 


it, 
Lac. Indeed, Nicias, he muſt be 
Nicias's Elogy bold Man, that ſays that any Scienc 
refuted, - whatever is not worthy to be learn 
| For it is very commendable to kno 
every Thing; and if this Exerciſe of Arms is a Science 
as its Teachers alledge, and as Nicias ſays, I own! 
ought to be taught. But if it is not a Science, an 
if the Fencing-Maſters impoſe upon us by their Bravado 
or if it is only an inconſiderable Science, to wit 
Purpoſe ſhould we amuſe ourſelves with it? I met 
tion this, becauſe I am perſuaded, if it were a ve 
conſiderable Science, it would never have eſcape 
the (a) Lacedemenians, who ſpend their whole Lik 
time in enquiring after ſuch Things as may rend tu 
them ſuperior in War to their Enemies. Nay, ſſ 


— — — ——— —_— 
— — — — — — 


' (a) The Example of the Locedemenians alone overturns all dat 


cias had ſaid, 
ag 7 polu 
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ling it had eſcaped the (a) Lacedemonians, theſe 
encing-Maſters could not have been ignorant ſo long, 
ut of all the Grecians the Lacedemonians are the moſt 
urious in what relates to Arms; and that Maſters of any 
Reputation here would have made their Fortune there 
nuch better than elſewhere, juſt as Tragical Poets of 
y Note do here: For (%) every one that has a Vein for 
Fragedies comes ſtrait hither with them, and does not travel 
bom City to City to publiſii his Performances. Where- 
; thoſe valiant, Champions, who teach Fencing, look 
pon l as rende 

[ 4 t dare not approach; A great Elogy 

ud ramble nk it, — or Lacedemon, 


ter Art to others, particularly to thoſe 75 | 

bo on themſelves inferior to all their Neighbours in 
hat relates to War, In a Word, Lyſimachus, I have 
en a great many of thoſe Maſters en- N N 

aged in hot Actions, and Ik now per- dog Maſters in- 
kaly what their. Humour ie, upon is ung fert of 
hich, tis eaſy to form a juſt Eſtimate tho who light 
their Merit: It ſeems Providence their Leſſons, 

as purpoſely, ſo ordered it, that none 

Dar Profeſſion did ever. acquire the leaſt Reputa- 
on in War. We ſee ſeveral of other Profeſſions, not only 
ncceſsful in the Way of their Buſineſs, 

but like wiſe famous in War, But theſe Fencing-Maſters 
Men are unfortunate by a peculiar Sort decried in War. 
Fatality; For this very ſame Sreſflius, | 

ho expoſed himſelf but now before this Crowd of Spec- 
yors, and ſpoke ſo magnificently of himſelf ; I fay, 1 


— 


(a) They were the moſt warlike People of all the Greciars, and 
yet had no Fencing-Maſters. TY 
(b) A ſatirical Rub upon Athens, for being as fond of Tragedies 
8 Laredemon was of Arms, LAS Mg ERR 
(c) He compares Lacedemon to the Temple of the Furies, which 
hone durſt 2 z for they had ſuch a terrible Impreſſion of theſe 
Goddeſſes, that they durſt not either name them, or look upon them, 
c offertheir Addreffes to them, ' Theſe Fencing-Maſters were equally 
Maid of Lacedemen, A noble Elogßy ! 
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have ſeen this ſame Man make far better Show apaink 


his Will upon a better Occaſion: When the Ship he was 
in atta a Merchant-man, he fought with a Pike head. 
ed with a Scythe, that his Arms might be as remarkab 
as himſelf was among the Combatants. All the Prowe 
he ſhewed does ſcarce merit # Relation ; but the Succeſ 
of this warlike Stratagem, in elapping a Scythe on th 
Head of a pike, is worth our Attention. While the Fel. 

w was fencing with his new Arms,they were unhappily 
entangled in the Tackling of the Enemy's Ship, and ftuc 
there. He pulled with all his Force to get it clear, by 
could not obtain his End. While his Ship kept cloſe tg 
the other, he followed it, and kept his Bold; but whenthe 
Enemy's Ship ſteered off, and was going to hale him in, 
he ſuffered his Pike to ſlip by Degrees through his Hands, 
till he had only hold of it by the ſmall End. The Ene- 
my's Crew made Huzzas 1 the pleaſant Accident 
— laſt, ſomebody having thrown a Stone that fell juf 
at his Feet, he quitted his beloved Arms, and the Enem 
redoubled their Shouts, when they A. Sicklk 
hanging upon the Tackling of their Ship like a Trophy. 
It is poſſible that, as Nicias ſays, it may be a very Gab 


derable and uſeful Science; but'T'tell you what I fay: 


So that, as I ſaid in the Beginning, if it is a Science, it 
is an uſeleſs one; and if it is none, and 'we are only 
inveigled by its fine Motto, then it does not deſerve our 
| Regard. - In a Word, thoſe who apply 
, __— CO h themſelves to that Art, are either Coy- 
n * ards or brave Men 7 * Cowards, they 
but for want of are the more inſolent, and their Coward: 
Courage they can ice is only the more expoſed: If brave, al 
carry on nothing the World has their E es upon them; 
vigoroully, © and if they happen 5 uilty of the 
As we fay, That leaſt falſe Step, the) muſt bear a thou- 
ſuch braye ones are ſand Jeſts and Railleries : For thus 1 
the Bullies of the not an indifferent Pr ofeſſion ; It expoles 


hool. This them to Envy at a furious Rate; andi 
eilen of Cowards the Man that follows it does not di- 


bel.. Kibguiſh himfolf mightily by: his Car, 
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roſſbility of avoiding it. Theſe are my Thoughts of 
it i It remains that you . 
b his Mind. *. 
IJ Pray do, Socrates; for we want an Umpire to 
Lcide the Difference. Had Nicias and Laches been of 
ne Opinion, we ſhould have ſpared you the Trouble: 
But you ſee they are directly oppoſite. So that now our 
buſineſs is to hear your Judgment, and ſee which of the 
wo you fide with. | 
Sic. How now, Lyſimachus, are you for following the 
reateſt Number then? "II 
Ly. What can one do better?é 
He, And you too, Melefias ? Were you to chuſe Ex- 
aſes to be learned by your Son, would you rather be 
wrefted by the greateſt Number, than by one Man that 
has been well educated himſelf, and had excellent Ma- 


* bers? 
13a Mel. For my Part, Socrates, I would be directed by 
* the latter. N 
ice Sec. You'd be more influenced by his Opinion, than by 
'Witiat of us all four? | 
Mel. Perhaps I might. 


vo. Becauſe a wiſe Judgment ought *Tis Knowledge 
©, "tobe formed from Knowledge, and not and not the Num- 
oa tom the Multitude. 11 wy MW 
* 1 /. Without Doubt. 5 
e Soc. The firſt Thing then that we are to enquire into, is, 
Fecher any of us is expert in the Thing we conſult about, 
or not? If any one be, we muſt refer ourſelves to 
tim, and leave the others; if not, we muſt ſee for ſome 
. ſuch Man elſewhere: For do you, Meleſas and Ly/ima- 
"File (us, imagine that this is a Buſineſs of ſmall Conſe- 
thou. PEE, and that you run but an ordinary Riſque? Do 
* you - pars p wag þ pe Matter in hand relates to 
greate that ĩs. the Ha h 
pol pineſs of Families depends upon the E- | pads — 
anF.” ducation of Children: And Houſes riſe don of Children is, 
Con- br ſink according as their Children are | 4 
t an ons or vertuous. . 2 
. You ſay well. 
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Soc. So that one cannot be too cautious and prudery 
upon this Score. | 
Mel. Moſt certainly. | 
Soc. How ſhould we do then to try which of us four 
is moſt expert and beſt ſkilled in Exerciſes ? Should nog 
we preſently pitch upon him who learned them beſt, an 
followed them moſt, and had the beſt Maſters ? 
Mel. So I think. 
Soc. And before that, ſhould not we endeavour ty 
pow the Thing itfelf that we would have our Children 
earn ? 
Mel. How do you ſay ? 


Soc. Perhaps you'll underſtand me better in this Man- MAN 
ner: Methinks, we did not at firſt agree upon the Na- 2 
ture of the Thing we are conſulting about, in order to M gat b 


know. which of us is moſt dextrous at it, and was taught I Arts! 
by the moſt maſterly Hand ? | 

Nic. How do you mean, Socrates ? Are not we con- Hoe 
ſidering of Fencing, in order to know whether our Chil, M x... < 
dren ought to learn it, or not? - 2 

Soc, I do not ſay otherwiſe; But when a Man adviſes WW, 4. 
bout a Remedy = the Eyes, and wants to know whe- 
ther he ſhould apply it, or not ; do you think this Con- * 
ſultation relates more to the Remedy than to the Eyes, 85 
to which tis to be applied? 

Nic. It relates moſt to the Eyes. 
Soc. And when a Man conſults what Bit he ſhould put ¶ v V 
upon his Horſe, does not the Queſtion relate more to | 
the Horſe than to the Bit? BET. 

Mic. Yes, ſure. WEIS: HWY * 
Soc. In one Word, as often as a Man adviſes about 2 : 
Thing with Reference to another, (a) the direct Object of 
the Conſultation is the Thing referred to, and not that I perft 


which is only minded for the Sake of the other. Abe 

Nic. It is neceſſarily ſo. | 
wy 75 t N. 7 10. | dlav 
8 n — cord 


ta) For Inſtance, When we think of purging a Sick Perſon, we nerth 
confider of the Patient before we think of the Medicine: And ba- mult 
ving firſt diſcovered the Stats of the Patient, then we think of a pro- not 
per Medicine, | 8 | 905 
* 2 1 1 oi 1 «44 
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bet. Then we ought to examine well whether the Man 
ve adviſe with is expert and ſkilled in the Thing about 
rhich we adviſe, n, 
"Ne: That's certain. | Fs 
dor. At preſent we are conſulting what our Children 
ould learn: ſo that the Queftion turns upon the Chil- 
tren, and the Knowledge of their Souls is the Buſi- 
neſs. | | | 
Mr. "Tis juſt ſo. | | 
dee. And by Conſequence the Queſtion is, Whether 
there is any of us experienced in the Conduct of a Soul? 
Who knows how to manage it, and has been taught that 
Art by the beſt Maſters ? | 
Lac. How, Socrates, did you never know any People 
that have become greater Proficients in ſome Sciences and 
Arts without any Maſters, than others with all the Maſters 
that could be had ? | | 
ec. Yes, | Laches, J have known ſome : But tho' all 
that Sort of Men ſhould be proud of telling you that they 
are very ſkilful, you would never intruſt the leaſt Affair 
tothem, unleſs you ſaw them make, I do not ſay one, but 
ſeyeral elaborate and well-done Performances. 
Nic. Right, Socrates. 3 
Sec. Since Lyſimachus and Meliſias have called us to 
give our Advice of the Education of their Children, out 
of an ardent Deſire to form and diſpoſe their Minds 
to Virtue, we are obliged, O Nicias and Laches, if we 
pretend to be endowed with the Capacity that's neceſſary 
for it, to tell them what Maſters we had, who were very 
prod Men, and after having inſtructed ſeveral Scholars, 
ormed and difpoſed our Minds to Honeſty. And if any 
of us pretends to have had no Maſter, he muſt produce his 
Performances, and inſtance in ſome either among the 
Athenians, or among Foreigners, whether Freemen or 
dlaves, who have been benefited by his Precepts, ac- 
cording to the Teſtimony of all the World. If we can 
neither name our Maſters, nor ſhew our Works, we 
muſt fend our Friends to ſee for Advice elſewhere, and 
not expoſe ourſelves to juſt Reproach upon a Point of 
lat Importance, by r their Children. For my 
8 5 Part, 


a0 
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Part, 0 * Melefias, I. Sun I. had 4 
lafter for th at Ae n from my 


outh L was paſſionately in it: But I had nat 
Money enough to reach the dear Fees.of.thaſe Sophiſter 
who boaſted. they were the only Men that could beneft 
me; and by my own Jngrauitp Lhave por yet been able tu 
find out the Art. If Niczas and Laches have compaſſedi 
by themſelves, or have learned it of Maſters, I ſhah think 
it no Wonder; for being richer than I, they eould at. 
ford to have Maſters; and being older than I, they may 
have learned it by themſelves: And upon that Account] 
account them admirably well rs for inſtructing | 
young Gentleman. And beſides, if they had not been Mow. 
very well aſſured of their own Capacity, they would ne- Mer u 
ver have been ſo poſitive in E what Exerciſes 
are uſeful, and what are uſeleſs to the Youth, 80 that I . 
ſubmit to them in all Things. What. amazes me, is f 85 
that they are of two different Opinions. However, ſince Whever 
Laches intreated you to detain me, , and. oblige me to fure, 
ſpeak, pray ſuffer me to intreat you, in my Turn, not ¶ mb 
to ſuffer Laches and Nicias to be gone, but to preſs them For i 
to make Anſwer, by telling them that Socrates knows Wy ( 
nothing of theſe Matters, and is uncapable to determine Ly 
which of them has the better of it: for he had no Maſ- N. 
ters, and could not find out the Art himſelf, Where: you; 
fore Nicias and Laches, ſay. you, pray tell us if ever you Wyre 
ſaw any excellent Man for the Education of Youth? Did WW that 1 
you learn this Art from any Body, or did you find it ol Wy m 
yourſelves ? If you learned it, pray tell us who was your his ! 

after, and who they are that follow the ſame Profel-WM Thir 
fion: to the End that, if the publick Affairs do not at-Wl Diſe 
ford you ſo much Leiſure, we may go to them, and br Life 
Preſents and Careſſes oblige them to take Care of our Wl whe; 
Children and yours, and to prevent their reflecting Diſ- not x 
honour upon their Anceſtors by their Vices. If youB and 
found out this Art by your own. Ingenuity, pray cite kno 
thoſe you have inſtructed, who being vicious before their pat 
coming to you, became virtuous under your Care. If Mo 
you are but yet beginning to teach, take Care that you do ing 
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four own Cirildren and thoſe of your beſt Friends. Tell 
& then what you can do, and what not. This, Ly/#+ 
blur, is what I would have you to afk of them: Do 
ot let them go without giving you an Anſwer. 
Ly.) In my Mind, Secrates' ſpeaks admirably well. 
Wherefore, my Friends, conſider of anſwering all theſe 
Queſtions : For you may aſſure yourſelves that in fo 
ug, you'll oblige me and Melefias very much. 
told you before that we called for your Advice, as fan» 
ging, that ſince you have Children as well as we, that 
will quickly be of that Age which requires a wiſe Educa- 
tion, you might have thought maturely upon it before 
now.” 80, if you are not buſy, pray diſcourſe the Mat- 
ter with Socrates; for, as he faid very well, this is the 
moſt —_— Affair of our Life. 5 TE 4 
Me. It ſeems, Lyſimachus, you have no Knowledge 
of Socrates, * otherwiſe than by his Father, and that you 
never frequented his Company: You never ſaw him, 
fure, but in his Infancy in the Temples or publick Aſ- 
ſemblies, or when his Father brought him to your Houſe : 
For ſince he came to be a Man, it ſeems you never had 
my Correſpondence with him. . 
I/ What Ground do you go upon for that, Nicias ? 
Nie. I go upon this: That I perceive | 
you are ignorant that Socrates looks up- A character of 
on every Body as his Neighbour: and Socrates; His Love 
that whoever converſes with him, he is for all Men. 
much obliged to him as if he were | 
his Relation: Tho” at firſt he ſpeaks only of indifferent 
Things, yet at laſt he is obliged by the Thread of his 
Diſcourſe to give him an Account of the Conduct of his 
Life, and to tell him how he lives, and has lived. And 
when Socrates has once brought him that Length, he does 
not part from him till he have ſounded him to the Bottom, 
and got an Account of all his good and evil Actions. + 
know it by Experience. So I ſee there's a neceſſity 
paſing that Way, and I find that I myſelf cannot get off. 
oweyer, I am very glad of it, do always take a 
angular Pleaſure in diſcourſing with him. For tis no 
great Harm for a Man to an of his Faults; 2 
228 ter 
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after that, he cannot but become more wiſe and pruday; 
if he minds and loves the Admonition; and according 
Solbn's Maxim, is willing to be inſtructed, whatever his 
Age be, and is not fooliſhly perſuaded that old Apg 


5 | brings Wiſdom along with it. So th. 
| Old Age dees not it ſhall neither ſeem new, nor diſagree! 
g Wiſdom 


bring Wilde able to me, if Socrates puts me to 
es EE Trial: Ad finden Tins aware bay 
the Beginning, that ſince he was here, twould not be 
dur Children, but ourſelves that would be examined 
For my Part, I ſubmit to him with all my Heart. It re- 
mains that Laches ſhould tell his Sentiments. {460 
Lac. My Sentiments are various. Sometimes I am i 
one Humour and ſometimes in another. Sometime 
I love nothing ſo much as Diſcourſing, and at other time: 
: | I cannot abide it. When 1 meet with 
The only valu- à Man that ſpeaks well of Virtue 
able Diſcourſes, any Science, and find him a Man of 
Veracity, and worthy of his Profeſſion, 

I am charmed with him, and take an inexpreſſible 
Pleaſure in finding his Words and Actions all of 4 
Piece: Such a Man is to me the only excellent Muſiciat 
that makes a perfect Harmony, not with the Harp o 
M./uſical Inſtruments, but with the Sum 

iht ole eihnt Total of his Life. For all his Aﬀtions 
Muſician, © | ſuit with his Words, not according to 
oy the (a) Lydian, Phrygian, or Jian 
Tones, but according to the Dorian; which is the only 
one that deſerves the Name of Grecian Harmony. When 


— 
— 


— —-— 


(a) The Grecians had four Meaſures or Tones which they calle 
Harmonies, and multiplied theſe by joining the other ſeveral 
Ways. The Iydian was doleful and proper for Lamentation ; the 
Phxygran was vehement and fit to raiſe the Paſſions; the 
Jonian efferninate and foft; the Doric was Maſculine, and f 
* by Socrates to all the reſt. Accordingly Ariſtotle in the 
Jaſt Chapter of his Politieks, ſays, That all the World is agreed, th 
the Dorick was moſt manly and ſmooth, and a Sort of Medium be- 
tween the others; upon which Account it was more proper and ſuita- 
ble for Children. Plato abſolutely condemns the Lydian and Tonian 
in the third Book of his Rep, 5 07-104 | 

. 2 ſuch 
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2 Man ſpeaks, I am overjoyed and charmed; and 
— bis Words ſo — hea every body per- 
rives me to — of his — — BY a Man that 
a the quite Contrary, mortifies me moſt cruelly ; and 
þ — ſeems to ſpeak well, the F ad 
Averſion I have to his Jargon. The fineſt Dif- 
am not yet acquainted with Socrates — not backe@ 
his Words, but by his Actions I am; 1 3 
ad think him worthy to — upon nothing but Con- 
Subject, and diſcourſe with all tempt and Hatred, 
teeddom. If he is ſuch a Man as you ö 
preſent bim, I am willing to enter into a Conference 
ih him. I ſhall be very glad if he'll take the Pains 
examine me, and ſhall never be unwilling to learn: 
or | am of Solon sind, that we ought to be learning 
our old Age. I'would only add a Word to his Maxim, 
hich {wiſh he had added, wiz. That | 
ſhould learn of good Men. In ear- The only Plea- 
jeſt, you muſt grant me this, That a ſurable Learning 
Teacher ought to be a good Man, that is from good Men, 

not learn of him Relu& | 
d that my Diſreliſh may not — for Stupidity and In- 
bcility: For I do not matter it at all, if my Maſter be 
ounger than I,” or has not yet gained a Reputation, and 
e like. So, Socrates, if you'll exa- 
ine and inſtruct me, you ſhall find He ſpeaks this 
e very docile and ſubmiſſive. I have e 3 , 
ways had a good Opinion of you, Dee 
nce that Day that you and I eſcaped a than he, 
onſiderable Danger, and you gave ſuch 
roof of your Virtue, as became a good Man. Tell 
allet re then what you pleaſe: And let not my Age be any 
indrance. | | 

Sec. At leaſt we cannot complain, that you are not 
ery ready to aſk good Counſel and follow it. 
Ly. This is our Buſineſs; J call it ours, becauſe it is 
pon our Account that you are engaged in it. Where- 
„re, I beſeech you, for the Love of theſe Children, ſee 
my Read what we ought to aſk of Nicias and Lachen, 
ud join your Thoughts in Conference with theirs. As 

| for 


to aſk, wy . Part — — 
nothing ng 0 Matter, when Princi Queſtion is 
thus er oſſed and caryed by freſh Incidents. | Diſcuſs this 
Matter amony yourſelves; I and:Mzzefat ſhall hear you; 
ye = rr — 2 | 

or. Nicins and | Laches, We muſt , 
and Mel:fias, Perhaps it will: not be 2 
cuſs the Queſtion we propoſed above, wiz. Whether we 
had Maſters in this Art, or if we have formed any Scho. 
lars, and rendered them better Men than they were? But 
methinks there's a ſhorter Way of compaſſing our End, 
and at the ſame Time of going nearer to the Source 


a) for if we have à certain Knoibledge of any Thing 4 
at being communicated :to/ „ - renders him er 
ter, and have likewiſe the Secret of communica 


In curing a fick ting it to him, tis plain not only that 
Perſon, we muſt we Know the Thing itſelf, but that 
know the Remedy, we know what Means are to be em 


_— 6 ployed in acquiring it. Perhaps you d 
N not underſtand me; but an Examp Lat 
will let you into the Meaning. If we know certain] vor 


that Sight communicated to the Eyes renders them bet 
ter, and are able to communicate it; it is certain thi 
we know what the Sight is, and all that's to be done for 
procuring it. Whereas, if wedo not know what Seeing 
or Hearing is, our Advice will be to no purpoſe; w 
cannot pretend to be good Phyſicians, either for the Eye 
or the Ears, or to furniſh them with the Means of Seeing 
Ly/. You ſay well, Socrates. 


——— 


«a 


— 
ä 
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ca) This is an important and very uſeful Principle, Socrate 
Scope is, to make them ſenſible that Men may well know t! 
Vices and Faults of one another, and the Virtues they all wan 
to make them perfect, but do not know how to communicate t! 
— Pow knows our Weakneſs and Miſery, and be ala 
can i | | 


de 
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| pee vo you eo Friends, Locke called you 
ly e with us, 
ed 5 e of their lien in ode 10 hi 
er i Preorement ? 
i8 lacs. "Ts true. , 


NU 


2 Is 7 e then, 1 that Get of lus ſhould 
| what U irtu if we, are ignorant af 
z ſhould webe capable of © Py: Means for 

it * ; 

| no means, 3 | 

tae. en tis preſumed you know what it is, 

Lac, Without Doubt. 


7 But mien we Ener 2 mg, cannot we tell what 


be. I 5 os. ie dall n. the E: 

Soc. At relent we 8 e Enquiry, 
chat Vite is in general: That would be Enquiry 
pd too perplexed a Taſk: Let us content ourſelves with 
tacing one of its Branches, and try if we have all that's 
celary for knowing that well. This will be a ſhorter 
nd eater Enquiry. 

Lac. Since. you are of that Mind, I am ſatisfied. 

Soc. But what Branch of Vertue ſhall we pitch upon ? 
Doubtleſs it muſt be that which ſeems to be the only End 
if Fencing ; for the People e that this Exerciſe 
tends directly to Valour. - | 

Lac. Ves, that is the Plea. / 

Soc. Let's endeavour, % in the es Place to 
m a nice Definition of Valour ; and then we hall 
purſue the Means of commiynicating it to theſe Children, 
v much as is poſſible both Han and oy Study. Say 
ben, What is Valour? 

Lac. Indeed, Socrates, that nations i not very hard. 
(ralorous Man is one that ſtands to h nrg b * 

us Poſt in Battle, that never turns his tion of n 


uk, and that repulſes the Enemy. 
Soc. Very well, Laches; but perhaps * tis my faulty Ex- 
Freſfior IN -- cop your giving an 12 remote 
[Tor ; How do you mean, Socrates ? . 
3 decz 


"add, 


% Tachel p v-, / Pb 
Soc. III tell you, if Lean. "AvaliantMan is one that 
his Poſt in the Army, and bravely attacks the Eu 


Lac. That's what! ſay. at ö 
Soc. So ſay I too. But as for hin overt 


Lachens Defini- thatfightsth nden upora Flight, a N 
Lion is faulty. without keeping his oft ? jorrov 


= Lac. How, upon a Flight? ures 3 

Soc. Yes, in fleeing ; as the Schythians, for Inftancy lion 

who fight as fiercely upon a Retreat, as upon a Purſuit 

and as Homer ſays in Commendatiot 

In the Book of of ucass Horſes, they were ſwifel . 

Liadi. ttan the Wind in the Field of Batter 

and knew how to eſcape and purſue a 

Enemy. And does not he commend Zneas for h: 

Skill in the Art of Fleeing, when he calls them expenii var 
Retreat ? * 

Ks, Lac. That's very true, Socrates; fo 

hi Locks defends Flomer in that Place ſpeaks of Chariot 
s Definition by a And for the Scyrbi K 

Distinction. nd as for the Scythians, you knoy 

| they were Troops of Cavalry; for ta * 

was their Way of Engagement with Horſe : but our Gr 

cian Infantry fight by ſtanding their Ground, as I fad 


but now. 


Soc. Perhaps you'll except the Laa 


| demonians; for I have heard in th 
* — "0" <angy Battle of Platea, when the Lacedem 
"Theſe were Per- nian were engaged with the Gerrophor 
an Troops, arm- who had made a Bulwark of their Buck 1 
ed with Bucklers lers, and killed many of their Men wid n 
{ner hag p s. The their Arrows; the Lacedemonians, 
„ e - ſay „ on this Occafion thought it n 
Platea, brought * to keep their Poſt, but flec 
them the Victory. and when the Perſſan Ranks were dil 
BARE et - ordered in the Purſuit, rallied and aq 
_ tacked the Cavalry you ſpoke of, ann” © 
by that Means came off with a noble Victory. 
Lac. You ſay true IEG * hi mae 
Sec. And for that Reaſon, I told you but now tt f I 
occaſioned your faulty Anſwer by putting the Queſtion © 


S alli 
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nis. For I wanted to know what Valour is ina Man, 
bar's valiant not only in Cavalry, but in Infantry, and 
other Sorts of War : that is not only valiant in War, 
at in Dangers at Sea; in Diſeaſes, in 1 ; 
erty; in the Management of Pub- SE Extent vr 
Affairs; not only valorous in Grief, 
brow, and Fears, but likewiſe in his Deſires and Plea- 
nes; a Man that knows how to make Head againſt his 
afions, whether by 82 his Ground, or fleeing. 
or Valour extends to all theſe Things. 
Lac. That's certain. Sk 
Soc; Then all theſe Men are valiant. One diſplays his 
curage by oppoſing his Pleaſures, another by reſtraining 
b Sorrow; One controuls his Deſires, and another his 
ars: And upon all theſe Occaſions a Man may be 
pwardly and mean ſpirited. | 
Lac. Without Queſtion. | 545 
&c. So I wanted to know of you, what each of theſe 
ontraries, Valour and Cowardice, is. WAS DG 
o begin with Valour: Tell me, if Thy —_— 
pa can, what is this Quality that is al- {hoſe aifrrens 
ys the ſame upon all thoſe different Occaſons. 
ecaſions? Do not you underſtand me | 
ow ? | 
Lac. Not yet perfectly. | uh 
dec, What I would fay, is this, For Inſtance, if I 
ked you what that Swiftneſs is, which extends itſelf 
Running, Playing upon Inſtruments, Speaking, Learn- 
gs, and a thouſand other Things. For we apply that 
witneſs to the Actions of the Hands, Feet, Tongue, 
1 Mind: Theſe are the principal Subjects. Is it not 
Lac. Ves. | 
doc, If any one aſked me, what this Swiftneſs is, that 
ends to all theſe different Things? I would anſwer, 
0 a Faculty that does much in a little Ee 
we of Time. For this Definition a-. „ A Definition of 
tees to the Voice, to Running, and all br 
other Things that the Word can be applied to. 
Lac, Right, Socrates; the Definition is very good. 


Soc, 
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Soc. Define Valour then after the ſame Manner. . 
me what Faculty this is, that is always the ſame in ple 
ſures, in Affliction, and in all the above-mentione 
Caſes; and that never changes either its Name or its N 
tune: 

Lac. Since 1 my give a den, reaching to: 

{al | e different Species of that Virtue; 
2 8 ſeems to me to be a Diſpoſition of 

Soul always ready to ſuffer any Thin 

Soc. To anſwer my Queſtion ful 

A Fault in this your Definition muſt certainly be ſue] 
Definition. Hut this Definition methinks is defe 
tive: For I reckon you do not take; 
the Patience of the Soul to be Valour. I ſee plainly yt 
place Valour in the Number of fine Things. 

Lac. Yes, without Doubt; and indeed the fineſt 0 


is. 

Sec. Accordingly this Patience of the Soul when accon 

panied by Wiſdom is good and fine ? 
Lac. Moſt certainly. ay Ss | 

Soc. And when Imprudence is its Companion, is it u 
quite” contrary ? Is it not then very bad and pernic 
ou? f | 

Lac. Without Queſtion. 

Soc. Do you call a pernicious Thing fine? 
+ Lac. God forbid, Socrates. 

Soc. Then you'll never call that Sort of Patience by d 
Name of Valour, fince tis not fine, and Valour is ſom 
what that's very fine. 

Lac. You ſay right. * _ | 

* 4 a Sec. Then, according to you, aw 
For an impru· and prudent Patience is Wiſdom? 
dent Patience is Lac. So I think. | 
dale ea?” er. Let's ſee whether this Patte 
. is only prudent in ſome Things, or 
5 every Thing, whether ſmall or g ; 
For Inſtance: A Man ſpends his Eſtate very patiently at 
prudently,” with a firm Certainty, that * 
one Day fetch him great Riches: Would you call u 
Man valiant and Rout ? 


bd 
J. 
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E I would be very loth to do that, Socrates. 


k SS 


i rd vallant and ſtout? | 
lar, No more than the other. © Sverates makes 
vc. But as for War. Here 1 Lac bes fall into the 
that Diſpoſition of Soul we now A A 
jak of. He has a Mind to fight ; imprudent and 
( his Prudence ſupp rting his Cou- indiſcreet Temeri- 
ye, tells him he will quic * be re- ty is Valour, 
td and that his Enemies are the F 
Party, and that he has the Advantage of the 

— This brave Man, that is thus prudent, 
u make him more valiant and courageous than his 
zemy, who ſtands his Ground, notwithſtanding the 
advantages he lies under, and that without _ Re- 
Mons! NR | * 
Na No, ſure ; the laſt is the braveſt. 
dee, And, Ap all, the Courage of the laſt i is ar leſs 
(dent chan that of the former. 
Lac. That's true. | 
tc. Then it follows from your Principle, that a 
rfe-man, that in an Engagement behaves himſelf 
rely, and truſts to his Dexterity of managing a 


ſe, | is leſs courageous than he who wants that Advan- 


las Yes, ſure. ng oe" 
e. You'll ſay the ſame of an Archer, S er, and 
| the other "Orders of Soldiery. TI 

lac. Without Doubt. 

de. And thoſe, who, without being acquainted with 
Art of. Diving, have the Courage to dive, and arg 
firſt that throw their x Fleade into the Waters, are, ac: 


| 158 yOu, more Po an PR Wan, We 


Fo lac. Yes ſure, _ | 
Voc, FTI to your A it muſt be 6. 
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Lac. And theſe are Principles. . 
Sc. But after all, A* artleſs and unexperienced Mer 
encounter Danger much more imprudently than th, 
who expoſe themſelves with the Adyantage « of Art. ch 

Lac. Yes, ſure. + 
Soc. But we concluded juſt} now, that waitin Bold 
neſs and imprudent Patience, are every ſcandalous and per 
nicious. 

Lac. That's true. 

Soc. And we looked upon Valour to be a good and 
fine Thing. 3 

Lac. I own'it. N i . 

Soc. But now it is quite contrary : Weg give the Nam 
of Valour to this indifcreet. PO Oy at \ we * 
much. | "hes 

Lac. T own it. | 

Sec. And do you Gin it is well done ? 

Tac. I am not ſuch a Fool, Socrates. 

Soc. Thus, Laches, by your on 

The moſt per- Principles, you and I are not upon ii 
pew ut ar + ya Foot of the Dorick Tone; For on 
Men, wher their Actions do not agree With our Word: 
77 and Words If One take a View of Our Actions, 
are of a Piece. Pi. he would ſay we are Men a 

0 | ourage: But if he heard our Word 
he would quickly change his Sentiments. 
Tac. You ſay right, 


F 


Soc. But do You think it fit we ſhould continue i in th — 
Condition ? Soc 
Lac. No, ſure. A 
Soc. Are you willing we mould act for one Minute hat 
conformably to the Definition we gave juſt now ? Coe 
Lac. What Definition is that ? it he 
Soc. That true Courage, true Velour, is Patience . 
If you pleaſe then, let's thew our Patience, in ply Hor 
on our Enquiry, that ſo Valour may not lau augh at us A 7, 
ven her without Courage; ſince according to o 9, 
rinciples, Patience is Courage. Ccien 
Lac. Jam willing, Secrates, and ſhall not at all flinch: en 
tho' I am a Novice un thoſe Diſputes, - But I mult + bon 
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m out of Humour and vexed, that I cannot explain 
Thoughts: for methinks I conceive perfectly what 
our is; and I underſtand now that Idea does ſo baulk 
pe, that I cannot explain it. 
Soc. But Laches, a good Huntſman ought always to run 
the Beaſthe purſues, and not to weary himſelfin runs 
ing at every Thing he ſees. f 
Lac. I agree to it. . | 
Soc. Are you willing we ſhould call Mia, to hunt 
1th us, to try if he'll have any better Fortune? 
Lac. With all my Heart, why not ? 
doc. Come then, Nicias, come and help your Friends, 
you can, who are in a ſad Quandary, and know not 
at Hand to turn to: you ſee what Condition we are in, 
nd how impoſſible it is for us to get clear of it. Pray reſ- 
te us, by giving us to know, what Valour is, and pro- 
ing it. | 
Nie I thought all along that you defined this Virtue 
is. How comes it to paſs, Socrates, that you do not 
on this Occaſion make uſe of what I have heard you 
heak ſo often and ſo well ? 


le | 
0 


o 


IO Soc. What's that, Nicias ? 
Nie. I have often heard you ſay, that a Man is dex- 
8 oss at the Things he knows, but very unhappy at what 


be does not know. 

Soc. That's very true. 550 | 

Nic. And by Conſequence, if a valiant Man be good' 
t any Thing, he's good at what he knows. 

Sec. Do you hear him, Laches ? 

Lac. Yes, I hear him : but I do not well underſtand 
hat he means. 

Sec. But methinks I perceive his Meaning. As I take 
t he means that Valour is a Science. 

Lac. What Science, Socrates! 

dec. Why do not you aſk him? 

Lac. T defire the fe Favour of him? 

doc. Nicas, anſwer Laches a little, and tell him what 
Science. Valour is in your Opinion; for 'tis neither the 


nutz 


ans vence- of Playing upon the Flute, nor that of playing 
| * pon the Harp. F b 
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£14 Caches; or, of Yalour. 
© Nie. No, furely. n 
* What is it then A And what is the Subject 9 

Lac. You aſk him very well, Socrates ; let him 
then what Science it as T yrs 4d 2 TR * 
8 Nie. 1 ſay, Lachen, chat it is the ( 

A 34 Definition Science of Things thatare terrible, and 
of Vous 1 of thoſe that do not furpaſs our Strength 
1 and in which one may ſhew a Stedfal 
See the Remarks, neſs, whether it be in War, or in the 

| other Contingencies of Life. 

Lac. A ſtrange Definition, Socrates. 

Soc. Why do you think it ſo ſtrange? 

Lac. Why, becauſe Science and Velour are two ver 

different Things. 3 5 | | 
Soc. Nicias pretends they are not. 

Lac. Yes he pretends it, and therein he dotes. 

Soc. Good God! let us endeavour to inſtruct him 
Reproaches are not Reaſons. _ | | 

* Nic. He has no Deſign to abuſe me, but he wiſhes that 
what I have ſaid may be of no Weight, becauſe he him 
ſelf is deceived all along. 

Lac. It is the very Truth, and I ſhall die of Grief, 0 
make it appear ar? $4 have not ſpoke better than 1, 
Without going any farther, don't the Phyſicians know 
what there is that's dangerous in Diſeaſes ? Do the mot 
valiant Men know it better? Or do you call the Phy ſici- 
ans valiant Men ? | 

Nic. No, ſurely. 


_—__ » 
— ——— 
2 —ü—[— 


{a) Nicias himſelf knew not all the Strength of this Definition; 
he underſtood only, that Valour was the Effect of Experience and 
Cuſtom, For example, Men who have run thro' many Dangers, 
are commonly more valiant than thoſe who have never ſeen any: 
for as they have already eſcaped thofe Dangers, they believe that 
they may likewiſe overcome all others. This is the Sentiment 
of Nicias, but it is not that of Socrates, who from his Defini- 
te draws a Principle far more excellent, as will be ſeep by what fol- 

8. | 


* 


Lac. 
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lar. Neither do you give that Name to Labourers; 
t they khow what it is that's moſt terrible in their La- 
gut; It is the ſame with all other Tradeſmen; they 
know very well what it is that is moſt terrible in 
ir Profeſſion,” and what it is that may give them Aſ- 
nnce and Confidence: but they are not the more vali- 
Soc, What ſay you; Nicias, of that Criticiſm of 

bes? For niy Part; I think there's ſomething in 


Nic. It certainly has ſomething in it, but nothing of 


ruth. 

dec. How fo ? | | 

Nic. How !- becauſe he thinks that Phyſicians know 
tany Thing more of Diſeaſes, than to ſay that a Thing 
healthful or unhealthful. Tis very certain that they 
now nothing more of it: for, in good earneſt, La- 
, do you imagine that the Phyfician . 

ws whether his Patient has more —_— _ 
aſonto be afraid of Healthor of Sick- edge of what is 
6? And don't you think that there terrible or not 

e Abundance of Sick to whom it terrible but alſo 
ould be more advantageous not to be of what will be 
red than to be cured ? Dare you ſay — — 

at it 1s always good to live, and that FO 

ou ere are not Abundance of People to whom it would be 
m0: advantageous to die ? i | 

Lac. T am perſuaded that there are ſome People who 
vuld be more happy to die. © 

Nic. And do you think that the Things that ſeem terri- 
e to thoſe who would willingly live, appear the ſame to 
Nee who had rather die? 

tion i Lac. No, doubtleſs. © | 

ce and i Nic. And who will you be judged by on theſe Occa- 
ingen ens? The Phyſicians? They don't in the leaſt ſee 
hit. People of other Profeſſions, they know nothing 
diment tit Matter. It belongs then only to thoſe who are 
Defi- ul in the Science of terrible Things: and it is thoſe 
vat fol· tom I call valiant. —- ej $0 


ver 


Loe. 


15 Laches 5:07, of Valour. 


Soc. Laches, do you underſtand what Nzeias ſays 
Lac. Ves, I underſtand that accordir 

Yes, we muſt. to his Reckoning there is none vali; 
be Prophets, we but Prophets: for who elſe but a Pre 
muſt foreſee the phet can know if it be more adyant 
Evils to yennry geous to die than to live? And I woul 

; aſk you, Nicias, * Are you a Prophe 
If you be not, farewell to your Valour. 
Mic. How then? Do you think that tis the Buſin 
of a Prophet to know himſelf in Things that are terribly 
and in thoſe wherein he can ſhew Stedfaſtneſs ? 

Lac. Without Doubt; and whoſe Buſineſs is it elſe! 

Nic. Whoſe! His of whom I ſpeak, the valiant Ma 
for the Buſineſs of a Prophet is only to know the Sig 
of Things that are to happen, as of Deaths, Diſeaſe 
Loſſes, Defeats, and Victories, whether it be in War 
in other Combats : and do you think, that it is mo 
proper for him than for another Man, to judge which 
all thoſe Accidents are more or leſs advantageous to thi 
Man orto that? Never had any Prophet theleaſt Though 
of ſuch a Thing. 

Lac. Truly, Socrates, I cannot comprehend his Me: 
ing: for according to his Account, there is neither Pre 
phet, nor Phyſician, nor any other Sort of Men, t 
whom the Name of valiant can be applicable. Thi 
valiant Perſon, of whom he has an Idea, muſt then b 

| God. But, to tell you my Thought 

This valiant Nicias has not the Courage to confeſ 
Man is nota God, that he knows not what he ſays; h 
but he is animated only quibbles and ſhifts to conceal b 
and ſupported by Confuſion. We could have done? 
God, much, you and I, if we had had no 
thing elſe in View but to hide the Con 


— — 
_— 


* Laches jeers Nicias here in obſcure Terms, becauſe of hi 
Reſpe& to the Diviners; for as he was a very religious Man, ® 
had a great Reſpe& for all Diviners, and kept one always is Þ 
Houle, py 


tradictio! 
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ditions. we fall into. If we were before a Judge, 


ef is Conduct might perhaps be reaſonable. Tis a Piece 
alia cunniag to entangle a bad Cauſe; but in Converſation, 
br ke ours, to what Purpoſe is it to endeavour to triumph 


yy yan Diſcourſe ? 

Sue. Certainly that is a very ill Thing: But let us ſee 
Nicias does not pretend to ſay ſomething to the pur- 
boſe, and whether you don't injure him by accuſing 
im of talking merely for talking's Sake. Let us de- 
tre him to explain his Thought to us more clearly; 
nd if we find that he has Reaſon on his Side, we will 
e of his Mind ; if not, we will endeavour to ſpeak bet- 


Vant! 
woul 


Phe 


Lac. Alk him yourſelf, Socrates, if you pleaſe; I have 
ked Queſtions enough of him, 
bc. I will do it: I will argue with him for you and me 


00. | 

Lac. If you pleaſe. | | 

Soc. Tell me, I pray you, Nicias, or rather tell us, 
ir I ſpeak alſo for Laches, do you maintain that Va- 
bur is the Knowledge of Things that are terrible, and of 


Me: ings in which one may teſtify ſome Aſſurance and Con- 
r Pro ence? 8 
en, t Nic. Yes, I do maintain it. 

Thi So. You maintain alſo, that this 


zen now ledge is not given to all Sorts of It is not known 


ught! _ ſeeing it is not known either 2 
ontel io the Phyſicians, or to the Prophets, yet to Prophets ax 


ud that yet nobody can be valiant with- ſuch, 
ut this — Is not this what 

2 ſaid ? | 

ad no Nic. Yes doubtleſs. | 

e Con Soc. Then we may apply the Proverb in this Caſe: 
bat it is not the ſame of every wild Sow ; every wild Sow 
no valiant and courageous, 

of Ni. No, ſurely. 


Vor, II. | K Coc. 
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do not tell you this in Jeſt, but in good Earneſt ; hey 
| ſpeaks as you, muſt not of neceſſity admit of any Ce 
rage in Beaſts, or grant, that the Lions, Leopards, By 
know many Things which moſt Men are ignorant 
_ becauſe of their being too difficult. Beſides, he y 
- maintains that Valour is what you ſay it is, muſt ; 


qually valiant one with another. 
that Beaſts, which are generally reckoned full of Ct 


_ againſt the common Opinion, and maintain, that 


| thro' Imprudence and Ignorance fears not the Thi 
that are terrible, valiant and courageous ; but J 


Things: there is nothing more rare than Valour accot 


9 


%4 


Soc. It is evident by this, Nicias, that you are f 
perſuaded, that the wild + Sow of Commion was: 
courageous, whatever the Ancients have ſaid of her. 


maintain, that Lions, Bulls, Harts, Foxes, are born 


Lac. By all that's ſacred, Socrates, you ſpeak to: 
miration. Tell us then truly, Nicias, do you belig 


rage, are of more Underſtanding than we ? or dare you 


have not Courage ? 
Nic. I tell you in a Word, Laches, that I do not 
either Beaſt or Man, or any Thing whatever, 


them fearleſs and ſenſleſs. Alas! do you think that 
call all Children who, thro* Imprudence, fear no D 
ger, valiant and courageous? In my Opinion, to 
without Fear, and to be valiant, are two very differ 


nied with Prudence, and nothing more common t 
Boldnefs, Audaciouſneſs, and Intrepidity, accompani 
with Imprudence; for it is the Property of moſt M 
and Women, of all Beaſts and Children. In a wo 
thoſe whom you and moſt People call valiant, I c 
Raſh and Fool-hardy ; and I give the Name of Vali 


— 


+ The Aim of Socrates is to try Nicias, and to ſhake him in 


Opinion, by making him fear that his Principle would hurt their 


ligion ; for if the wild Sow of Crommion had not been valiant andes 
rageous, Theſeus is not ſo great a Hero for having overcome her, ! 
Hercules for having defeated the Lion of Nemea, 


> > 
+ 42 
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ealy to thoſe who are prudent and wiſe: Theſe on, 
the Perſons I _ (a) h 

Lac. Do you ſee, Socrates, (a) how WEE. 
he offers Incenſe to himſelf as if he e . ip 
were the only valiant Man; for he very wiſe, See 
frives to rob all thoſe, who paſs for the Remark, 
ſuch, of that Glory. 

Nic. That is none of my Deſign, Laches; do not you 
fret yourſelf, I know that you and ( Lamachus are 
prudent and wiſe, if you be valiant. I ſay the ſame of 
many of our Athenians. 2 

Lac. (c) Tho' I could anſwer you in your own Coin, 
yet I will not, leſt you ſhould accuſe me (#) of being ill- 
natured and foul mouthed. 

Sac. Don't ſay ſo: Laches, I ſee plainly you do 
not perceive that Nicias hath learned thele fine Things of 
our Friend Damon, and that Damon 1s the intimate Friend 
of Prodicus, the ableſt of all the Sophiſts for that Kind of 
Diſtinctions. 

Lac. Oh, Socrates, it becomes a Sophiſt very well to 
make Oſtentation of his vain Subtilties; but for a Man 
like Nicias, whom the 4thenians have choſen to ſit at the 
Helm of the Republick | 344 


— — a 
mate nr _— 


— _fY© 


(a) Wiſdom and Prudence were the true Character of Nicizs, 
who undertook nothing but where he ſaw at leaſt an apparent Safe- 
ty, and who, by waiting for Opportunities to act ſafely, did often 
kt them Nip z which begot him the Character of a cowardly Man 
however he undertook Things well, and executed them better, per- 
forming his Part always well, 

(5) Tis that Lamachus who was General of the Athenians with 
— and Alcibiades, in the Expedition of Sicily, where he was 

lled, 

(c) Laches ſpeaks like one that is a little touched, for he would ſay, 
that he could anſwer Nrcras that he is not valiant, becauſe he is too 
prudent and too wiſe : as indeed the Poets themſelves taxed his Pru- 
lence with Cowardice, — 

(d) The Greek Copy ſays, Left you ſhould take me for a Man of the 
Inbe of Aixionides, for the People of that Tribe were much cried 


* 


donn for their railing Temper and IIl-Nature. | 
K 2 dee. 


— — 1 
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Soc. My dear Laches, it well becomes a Man v 
hath ſo great Affairs upon his Hands, to ſtudy to 
more learned and more wiſe than others: wherefors 
think that Nicia, deſerves to be heard, and that u 
ought at leaſt to enquire into his Reaſons why he def 
Valour thus. | 

Lac. Enquire then as much as you pleaſe, Socrate, 

Soc. "Tis what I am going to do; but don't thinkt 
T acquit you of it, and that you ſhall not aſſiſt me in ſot 
Things: Liſten a little then, and take Heed to what 1 
going to ſay, ice, 

Lac. I ſhall do ſo, fince it pleaſes you. 

Soc. That is ſo far well: Now come on, Nicias; x 
you tell us, in reſuming the Matter from the Beginni 
is it not true, that at firſt we conſidered Valour + asaP: 
of Virtue? - N 10 

Nic. Tis true. 

Soc. Did not you anſwer, that Valour was certain 
but one Part, and that there were other Parts, whi 


u 

all together were called by the Name of Virtue ? Nic, 
Nic. How could I ſay otherwiſe ? der. 

Soc. You ſay then as I do: for, beſides Valour, I e 

knowledge there are other Parts of Virtue, as Tem um it 

rance, Juſtice, and many others; don't you alſo Whoy | 

knowledge them ? it, tc 

Nic. Doubtleſs I do. d an 

Soc. That's good, we are agreed upon this Poii il be 
Let's go then to thoſe Things which we call terrib{Wne , 
and wherein you ſay a Man may ſhew ſome AfluranMyill, 

and Confidence; let us examine them well, leſt it h: 
pen that you underſtand them one Way, and we a 

ther ; we are going to tell you what we think of the ? 

If you don't agree with us, you will corre& us. &, 
believe the Things which you call terrible, are ſuch hi; to 

inſpire People with Terror and Fear; and that te. 

: t is 
— X — — — ence, 

I Socrates would prove, that Virtue being one, he, who Wi * 
not all the Parts that compoſe it, cannot brag of being virtuouſiſic is, 


whet 


4 
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herein you ſay we may ſhew iome Aſſurance, are ſuch 

do not inſpire us with that Fear. Now thoſe that 

we Fear, are neither Things that have already hap- 

ned, nor Things that actually happen, but ſuch as we 

wet: for Fear is only the Expectation of an Evil to 

me. Are you not of this Opinion, Laches ? 

Lac. Yes, yes, perfectly. 

dec. This then is our Sentiment, Nzicias. By thoſe 

ings that are terrible, we underſtand the Evils to come ; 

by the Things wherein one may ſhew ſome Aſſu- 

ce, we underſtand thoſe Things which are alſo to 

me, and which appear good, or at leaſt don't appear to 

il. Do you admit our Definition, or not? 

Nic. Yes, yes, I admit it. 

Joc. Then it is the Knowledge oi choſe Things which 

u call Valour ? 

Nic, Yes, it is. 

ſec, Let's go to a third Point, and ſee if we can 

mee upon that too ? 

Nic, What is that? 

Src, You ſhall hear it preſently. We ſay, (that is 

che: and I) that in all Things + Science never differs 

emen itſelf: it is not one Thing, as to Things paſt, to 
bow how they paſſed ; another, as to the Things pre- 

it, to know how they are, and how they happen; 

d another upon the Things to come, to know how they 

ll be, and how they will fall out; but it is always the 

tre, for Example, as to Health, let the Time be what 

ra vill, Phyſick never differs from itſelf, it is always the 


e 2 — — 


f Secrates would make Nicias underſtand, that in defining Valour 
* the Knowledge of Things that are terrible, that is to ſay, of 
to come, he has not been large enough in his Definition; for 
than ledge extending itſelf to what is paſt, what is preſent, and 
at is to come, Valour muſt have all that Extent if it be truly a 
lence, Then we muſt ſay, that it is the Knowledge of all the 
and of all the Good that hath been, that is, and that ſhall 
; for Valour ought no leſs to judge of what has been, and of 
ut is, than of what will be. But of what Uſe is it? That 
We will make plain by and by, 


3 ſame 
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ſame Art of Phy ſick that judges of it, and that ſees what 
has been, what is, and what will be heathful or unhealth. 
ful. Huſbandry in the ſame Manner judges of what has 
come, of what 15 now come, and of what will come. 
And as to War, you can very well teſtify, and will be 
belie 7ed, that the Art of a General extends itſelf to all, 
to .at is paſt, to what is preſent, and to what is to come, 
that he has no Occaſion for the Art of Divination, and 
that on the contrary he has it at Command, as knowing 
better than it, what happens and what 
por if the Divi. Ought to _— Is not the Law itſelf 
r expreſs in that? For it commands not 
the General, he that the Diviner ſhall command the 
would then be Ge= General, but that the General ſhall 
neral himſelf, command the Diviner. Is not this what 
we ſay, Laches ? 

Lac. Yes certainly, Socrates. | 

Soc. And you, Nicias, do you alſo ſay as we do, and 
do you agree, that Knowledge, being always the ſame, 
judges equally of what is paſt, what is preſent, and what 
to come ? | 

Nic. Yes, I ſay as you ſay; for I think it cannot be 
otherwiſe. 

Soc. You ſay then, moſt excellent Nicias, that Valour is 
the Knowledge of Things that are terrible, and of thoſe 
that are not 102 Is not that what you ſay ? 

Nic. Yes. 

Soc. Have not we agreed, that thoſe Things that are 
terrible, are Evils to come, and thoſe Things that are 
not terrible, and in which we can ſhew ſome Aſſurance, 
is ſome Good that we expect. 9 8 5 | 

Nic. We are agreed upon it. 

Soc. And that Knowledge does not extend itſelf only to 
what is to come, but alſo to Things preſent, and to what 
is pait. 

Nic. I agree in that. 

Soc. Then it is. not true, that Valour is only the 
Knowledge of Things that are terrible, and of thoſe that 
are not terrible; for it does not only know the Good 


and the Evil that is to come, but its Juriſdiction extends 
33 
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far as that of other Sciences, and it alſo judges of 
hat is paſt, and of what is preſent, and, in a word, 
fall Things, whether they be near at Hand or at a Diſ- 
2 

Nic, That ſeems to be true. 

oc. Then you have only defined to us the third Part 
Valour, but we deſired you to give us a full Defini- 
mn of it : at preſent it ſeems to me, that according to 
qur Principles, *tis the Knowledge not only of Things 

at are terrible and not terrible, ¶ but alſo of almoſt all 
Good and all the Evil, at what Diſtance ſoever they 
from us before or after. - Have you then changed your 
atitient, Nzctas ? what do you ſay? = 
15 It appears to me, that Valour has all the Extent. 
w lay. ? 

bi. That being ſo, do you think that a valiant Man 
nts any Part of Vertue, if it be true, that he knows 


d Wl the Good and all the Evils that have | 
e, Nen, that are, and that may be? and 
at Wo jou believe, that ſuch a Man can If he wanted any 


> + +6 <p . f thoſ * 
at Temperance, Juſtice, and Sancti- ities, he world 


7? he to whom alone it belongs to not be valiant, 

ea prudent Precaution againſt all the 

fils that may happen to him on the 8 confifts 

it of Man and on the Part of God, infa 

> : 5 the Evils and pro- 

to put himſelf in a Condition to curing to himfelf 

w from thence all the Good that can the Good that may 

expected, ſeeing he knows how he happen to us, not 

re it to behave himſelf both towards dnl) on the Part of 
In Men, but alſo on 

lan and towards God. 

| the Part of God, 
Me. What you ſay now, Socrates, 


to have ſomething in it. 
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[| Socrates will have us underſtand, that Valour puts us in a Con- 
wn to attract the Good and to avoid the Evil that may happen 
= on the Part of Man and on the Patt of God; forit may ſerve 
orreft what is paſt; to diſpoſe well of what is preſent, and to uſe 
le Precautions againſt what is to come. It is ſo ſolid a Principle, 
— nothing can ſhake it. 
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Soc. Valour then is not a Part of Virtue, but is Vir. 
tue in all its Parts ? 

Nic, So it ſeems to me. p wil 

Soc. Vet we faid that it was but a Part of it. 

Nic. We did ſo. 

Soc. And what we ſaid then does not now appear to be e 
true. att 

Nic. T own it. 

Sec. And conſequently, Nicias, we have not yet found 
out what Valour is. : 

Nic. + I am of your Mind. 

Lac. Yet I ſhould have thought, my dear Nicias, bye 
the Contempt you ſhewed of Me, when I was anſwering Ne! 
Socrates, that you would have found it out better than W7# 
another; and I had great Hopes that, with the Aſſiſtance ug 
of Damon's high Wiſdom, you would have accompliſhed 
it very well. | 

Nic, Cheer up, Laches, that is admirable. You 
think it nothing that you ap very ignorant of what N 
relates to Valour, provided I appear as ignorant as you; WP": 
you regard nothing but that, and you believe yourſelf nn 
no Way blameable, when you have me for a Compa- 
nion in that Ignorance, which is ſo ſcandalous to Men Pere 
of Quality : but that's the Humour of Men, they never lila 

look to themſelves, but always to others, 

p IA MA For my Part, I think I am anſwered BF P. 
Tk pt pos indifferently well: If I am deceived in WY 
nearer the Mark, any Thing, Idon't pretend to be infalli- jour 
| ble, I ſhall undeceive myſelf, by taking 


+ Nicias does not comprehend that which Socrates makes him er r 
almoſt touch with his Finger, that Virtue cannot be divided, and 
that every one of its Parts is Virtue entire, Valour is not with- mor 
out Temperance, Sanctity and Juſtice, and there is not one of thoſe , . 
without Valour. But how comes it about that Nicias and Lacks e P. 
do not underſtand this Language ? *Tis becauſe they were uſed to 
the unhappy Diſtinctions of Sophiſts, who had filled their Minds 
with their falſe Ideas, and who had ruined Virtue by dividing it 
and cutting it in Pieces. This will be explained more at large n I wou 
the following Dialogue. 


In- ot te: 
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iructions, whether it be from Damon, whom you would 
willingly ridicule, tho' you never ſaw or knew him, 
from any others: and when I am well inſtructed, I 
n communicate my Knowledge to you; for I am not 
nous, and you ſeem to me to have great Need of In- 
Iytion. | 

Lac. And for you, Nicias, if we may believe you, 
rou'll ſuddenly be the eighth wiſe Man: In the mean 
ime, for all this fine reaſoning, I adviſe Ly/imachus 
d Melefias to ſend us and our good Counſels for the 
ducation of their Children, a going, and if you'll be- 
eye me, as I have juſt now ſaid, they'll fix only upon 
crates; for as for my Part, it my Children were old 
wugh, I would do fo. 

Nic. Oh! as for that I agree with you. If Socrates 
ill take Care of our Children, we need not look out for 
other Maſter, and I am ready to give him my Son 
Nceratus, if he will be ſo good as to take Charge of 
im; but always, when I ſpeak to him of that, he re- 
ommends me to other Maſters, and refuſes me his Aſ- 
lance. Try then, Ly/imachus, if you can have any 
wre Power over him, and if he will have ſo much Com 
laiſance for you. | 
Ly/. It would be an Act of Juſtice, + becauſe, for 
y Part, I would do for him what I would not do for 
uny others. What do you ſay then, Socrates ? will 
joufuffer yourſelf to be prevailed upon, and will you take 
harge of theſe Children to-make them vertuous ? 

Soc. He muſt be a very ſtrange and cruel Man that will 
It contribute to make Children as honeſt as they can be. 
or my Part, if in the Converſation we have now had 
beether, I had appeared more learned and the reſt more 
morant, I would have thought you had Reaſon to chuſe 
le preferably to others: but you ſee very well, that we 


u- 


— — 


s This Paſſage muſt not be tranſlated as des Serres tranſlated it, 
eu would give bim more. Lyſimacbus had no Thoughts of ſpeaking 

f a Salary; that would have too much offended Socrates, who did 
Ia. Wet teach for Money; nor does the Greek Expreſſion bear more than 


Ihe ſaid. 
K 5 labour 
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labour all under the ſame Uncettainty and Perplexity, 
Then why ſhould I be preferred? I think that neither one 
nor other of us deſerves Preference: and, if it be ſo, 
conſider if I am not going to give you good Advice: J 
am of Opinion, (we are alone, and we will not diſcover 
ourſelves) that we ſhould all ſeek the beſt Maſter, fir} 
for outſelves, and then for theſe Children, and for that 
End not to ſpare Expences, nor any Thing elle in the 
World: for I ſhall never advife our remaining in the 
State wherein we now are. If any Body deride us for 

oing ſtill to School at theſe Years, we will defend our. 
{elves by the Authority of “ Homer, who ſays, in the ſame 
Place, That tis very bad for the Poor to be ſhame-faced, 
And thus, by laughing at all they can ſay, we ſhall take N 
Care of ourſelves, and of theſe Children. 

Ly/. That Counſel, Socrates, pleaſes me infinitely well, 
and for my Part, the older I am, the more Defire I ſhall 
have to inſtruct myſelf at the ſame Time with our Chil- 
dren. Do then as you have ſaid, come to-morrow Mor- 
ning early to my Houſe; do not fail therein, I pray you, P 
that we may adviſe how to put in Practice what we have 
reſolved upon. "Tis Time that this Converſation ſhould 
break up. * 

Soc. 7 will not fail therein, Lyimachus; I will be with 
you to-morrow Morning very early, if it pleaſe God. 


___ 
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NTRODUCTION 


T O 
PROTAGORAS. 
AFTER that Plato had, in the foregoing 


Dialogue, given, as it were, a Specimen 
).N of the falſe Notions that prevailed in his: 
Time, and had infected the chief Perſons. 
of the Republick, here he diſcovers their 
Authors, and attacks them with Abun- 
ance of Force. He therefore introduces Socrates diſ- 
biting with Protagoras, who was the moſt conſiderable! 
if all the Sophiſts, and the Perſon -who, by the Art 
of poiſoning Mens Minds, had acquired the greateſt 
Reputation, and moſt Riches. : 
At firſt he ſhews, with a natural Simplicity, the Vene- 
tion Men had throughout. all Greece for thoſe Impoſ- 
tors. They were followed wherever they went, and 
they no ſooner” arrived in any City, but the News of 
it was ſpread abroad all over; People flocked to them 
1 „ With 


* 
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with all poſſible Eagerneſs, and their Houſes were filed 
betimes in the Morning: Men that were ſo followed, 
could not be without ſome Sort of Merit, and particularly 
in ſuch a diſcerning Age as that. *Tis alſo evident, that 

Protagoras was a Man of great Wit, and expreſled him. 
ſelf with wonderful Eaſe. What is it thoſe Qualities 
could nat do, eſpecially when ſupported by a deal of 
Preſumption, which rarely fails to attend them? In- 
ſtances of it are ſeen daily, ſo that it is needleſs to cite 
them. Who is it that goes to examine whether thoſe 
Doctors vent falſe Maxims? Who is it that is able to 
diſtinguiſh the falſe Gloſs of Opinion from the true Light 
of Knowledge? They ſpeak agreeably ; they flatter 
our Paſſions and Prejudices; they promile us Know- 
ledge and Virtue, and fill us with an high Conceit of 
ourſelves. What needs there more to make them be fol- 
lowed ? | 

This was the Profeſſion of the Sophiſts. As nothing 
is ſo oppoſite to that Spirit of Error as true Philoſo- 
phy, Socrates was a mortal Enemy to thole falſe Teach- 
ers; and Plato, who trod in his Footſteps, could not 
vex them worſe, than by preſerving the Memory of all 
the Diſputes that that wiſe Man had with them on ſeve- 
ral Occaſions, and of all the Banters he put upon 
them. 'This is what he does in ſeveral Dialogues, as 
the Sophi//, Euthydeme, Gorgias, Hippias, and Protage- 
ras. 
I have put this laſt after Baches, becauſe it is a natural 

Continuation of it; for here is examined that famous 
Queſtion, if Virtue can be taught? and what Valour is, 

ly ſpeaking ? | 
* Nothing is — natural than the Plan of that Dia- 
e, and nothing more ſolid than the Manner in which 
it 1s performed. 

A young Man become fond of the Sophiſts, goes to 
Socrates before break of Day, to beg of him to conduct 
him to Protagoras, who was Juſt arrived at Athens. Se- 
8 agrees. They go to the Houſe of Callias, where 


publick. 


3 and Ca/lias was one of the Chiefs of the Re- 
They 
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They find Protagoras walking in the Midſt of a Crowd 


Oracle. Prodicus of Ceos, and Hippias of Elee, two of 
de greateſt Sophiſts of the Age, were alſo there. And 
wbrefore the Victory which Socrates obtains in this famous 
Diſpute, ought to be looked upon as the Defeat of 
il the Party of the Sophiſts, who aſſiſted therein by their 
Leaders. | wg 

At firſt, Protagoras ſeems to be an admirable Man ; 
v prove that Virtue can be taught, he tells a very inge- 
nous Story, and it muſt be confeſſed, that he gives his O- 
nion the moſt ſpecious Colours that could be, he omits 
wthing that can be ſaid, and what he ays is every Day 
xpeated by People who are far from thinking themſelves 
o be Sophiſts. 5 | 

Socrates confutes him with a Dexterity that cannot be 


taches us, that at all Times, when one has to do withthat 
Sort of People, the true Secret to get the Depth of them, 
knot to ſuffer them to ſpeak ſo much as they would, and 
not Wo make their chimerical Syſtems ; for they avoid and 
all N ift off all your Arguments, and eſcape from you at laſt 
by their long Diſcourſes. You muſt then oblige them to 
mlwer poſitively, and without rambling, to all you aſk 


End. That very Man who when ſuffered to harangue 
d make Orations upon any Thing, has many Times con- 
dunded every Body, ſeems to be Weakneſs itſelf, when 
te is kept cloſe and confined to the Limits of a regular 
iſpute. In ſhort, tis ſeen that Protagoras has nom 

it ſome confuſed Notions, that which he hath ſcraped up 
by his undigeſted Reading, and that inſtead of Knowledge 


ntradift and deſtroy one another when they are ſounded 
the Bottom, and compared 1 

The Aim of Socrates, in this Dialogue, is not to confound 
dd triumph over the Sophiſts, he has a more noble Proſ- 
elt; he would cure the Atbenians of affecting them ſo 
ch, and teach important Truths, the Ignorance of 
ich is the only Source of all the Evils that * to 
3 en, 


of /thenians and Foreigners, who liſtened to him as an 


kficiently praiſed ; and by his Way of treating them, he 


em: With this Precaution the Diſpute will ſoon be at 


t ing 


e has nothing but a monſtrous Heap of Opinions which 


> end — 
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Men, not only in this Life, but alſo in that which is to 
come. 

Thie firſt Truth is, that there is nothing more dange. 
rous than to ſubmit ourſelves to all Sorts of Teacher, 
and that it is not the ſame with Sciences which nouriſh 
the Soul, as with Food that nouriſhes the Body. The 
latter may be bought by every one; for, after they have 
bought it, they may carry it home in Veſſels of ſmal 
Value, and, before they uſe it, they have Time to ad- 
viſe with thoſe who know whether it be good or bad, 
and can teach them how to uſe it: Whereas if one buy 
Knowledge of the firſt that comes, he expoſes himſelf 
to very great Danger ; for in buying it he has no other 
Veſſel to put it into but the Soul itſelf, which always 
ſavours of that which is put into it, and which, from 
the very Minute that it receives the Doctrine, is cured 
or poiſoned for ever, unleſs ſome good Phyſician be 
found to reſtore it to its former State, which is very 
hard to do. 

The ſecond Truth is, That thoſe falſe Teachers, by 
teaching that Virtue is compoſed of different Parts 
which have no Dependanceupon one another, do entirely 
deſtroy it, and corrupt the Mind and the Heart of thei 
Diſciples; for they bring them to vain Aſſurance, that 
they may have ſome Parts of Virtue without having the 
reſt, and be, for Example, temperate without being juſt; 
juſt without being temperate or pious, and valiant th 
unpious ; and thereby put them out of Condition of ever 
becoming virtuous. To divide Virtue thus, and to tes 
it, if we may venture to ſay ſo, to Pieces, is abſclatel 
to annihilate it and deſtroy it. 

Virtue is one in its Principle and Object; it is ind1 
viſible and eternal as they are, and all its Acts depend 
upon itſelf: tho* each of them have certain diftinguih 
ing Characters, yet they are inſeparable and indiviſible 
they always hold together by ſome common Tye; the 
can neither be limited nor momentary, but are all etern 
as Virtue that produces them, and as-the Soul whereo 
they are the Life: In a Word, Virtue is-entire in eve 
Act, and no Act of Virtue periſhes, for all that ls 

k 3 * I 
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appear at firſt to be what it really is: It is very 

rofound, and draws into the Knowledge of this rf 
Truth which is one of the ſolid Foundations of Pla. 
tonick Philoſophy, that Men were created perfect, and 
that they have fallen from that Perfection by the un- 
happy Uſe they made of their Liberty. Therefore we 
_ not expect a perfect Man in this World: And, a; 
Si monides did, we muſt, with all our Heart, love and 
praiſe thoſe who have feweſt Failings, and who commit Wkterm 
nothing that is ſhameful. 

From this Sentiment of Simonides, Socrates allo 
draws the Explication of this fixth Truth, That the In-WMiivin 
juſtice of Men ought not to obliterate in us thoſe cer- 
tain Sentiments which Nature has engraven in our Heart, WW ir 
and which this Poet calls by the Name of Nece/ity ; Be. 
cauſe we muſt abſolutely ſubmit unto and obey them, or 
ceaſe to be Men. For Example, all the Cauſes of Com- ers 
plaint that an ill- humoured Father or Mother, an unjuſt e b 
Country or a cruel Maſter can give us, will never juſti- 
fy our Averſion to them, nor authoriſe a Spirit of Diſ- 
obedience, Vengeance or Revolt. Let them treat uad, 
ever ſo ill, we ought to love them, praiſe them, ſerve 
them, &c. And upon this Subject Szcrates does, with an 
Eloquence that may be called Chriſtian, ſhew the Dil- Hunt 
ference there is in thoſe Occaſions between the Conduct Sl 
of a good and a bad Man. 

Theſe great Truths which Socrates draws from the 
Poem of Simoni des, do not hinder him from ack now me: 
ledging, that Philoſophers, who treat of difficult and im MA of | 
portant Queſtions, ought to have recourſe to the Poets 
and to change the Diſpute into a Diſſertation upon the 
Senſe that ought to be given to a Verſe; for we cannot 
addreſs ourſelves to them to demand the Reaſon of what 
they ſay. The moſt Ignorant will diſpute with the mol The 
Learned even to the End of Time; for what will you dre, b 
to convince him? His Wilfulneſs and Ignorance arWrance 


much ſtronger than your Reaſons. And if you diſput eſſar 
with a learned Man, he will not always have the Courag , de 
Moſt 


to confeſs that he is in the wrong: Private Intereſt or * 
louſy and Vanity, too frequent Companions of that Sor 


Knowledge, will hinder him from ſubmitting to the 
areſt Truths, even tho' he himſelf be ſecretly con- 
need of them. Where then will be the End of the Diſ- 
ate ? The ſureſt Way is to leave the Poets there, and to 


I. 

d Wires your Man upon his own Principles, for which he is 
- Wbliged to give a Reaſon. 

ve After this Precaution, Socrates, to decide the Queſtion 


ut is the Subject of the Diſpute, would have it agreed 
„ what Knowledge properly is, and would have it 
zrmined, if it be the Slave of the Paſſions, as People 
hey it to be; or, if it be ſtrong enough to govern Men 
rely; And tis in this alſo that Socrates 2 to be 
livine Man, for he makes it a that Knowledge is 
r ſtrongeſt Thing in the World, that it alone can put 
in in a State never to be overcome by his Paſſions, and 
at it alone will always deliver him from the greateſt 
kngers, and will make him triumph over all the 


m. wers of the Earth, that ſhall arm themſelves to 
ale him to commit any Thing contrary to the Light 
i1-WF this Science. This agrees exactly | 

i- ich thoſe admirable Wo 


IT rds of our E ſceti 
rd, ſpoken to the Jews, Ye hall 3 


rve e the Truth, and the Truth ſhall tas liberabit vos. 

1 an Wale you free. Socrates might have 8. Jobn vill. 32. 
Dil ꝛun this great Notion from the Words 

Lu Solomon, who ſays, that the Know- 


we of Wiſdom will give Life to him A. — opens 
at has it. For by Knowledge, Socra- habentem. Ecclef, 
means the Knowledge of God, vii. 

u of the Truth: Knowledge, which 

the Source of all Virtues, and which makes Tempe- 
ice, Juſtice, Valour, Sanctity, Strength, Sc. The 
poſition of Socrates, applied to other Sciences, would 
perfectly ridiculous. 

The Cauſe of Virtue being known, ſo is alſo that of 
u dhe, by reaſon they are Contraries. Tis therefore Ig- 
nance that occaſions Vice: From whence it follows by 
eſſary Conſequence, that thoſe who commit Wicked- 
„ do it whether they will or not. 1 | 
Moſt Men will not agree to this Principle; on the con- 


trary 
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trary, they maintain that we commit Evil when we 
know it, and that it depends upon ourſelves to ſhun it, 
and that we refuſe to do good with an entire Know- 
ledge, and with a full Power to follow it. And when th 
are aſked the Reaſon of this ſtrange Conduct, they ſay, that 
it is becauſe Man is enſlaved by his ſenſual Pleaſures, 

"Tis therefore proper to enquire into this Vulgar and 
ill underſtood Reaſon; for when once that is well 
cleared up, 'twill be evidently known what Virtue is, 
the Reſemblance that Valour has with all the other Parts 
of that Virtue, will appear, and it will be agreed that 
this Principle of Socrates is ſo certain a Truth, that even 
thoſe who think themſelves the fartheſt from it, and that Non le 
contradict it moſt, comply therewith without perceiving Wn be 
it, and allow it contrary to their Deſign, in Terms of 
which they know not the Senſe and Force. 

Theſe are the indiſputable Maxims that Socrates eſta- 
bliſhes, and which are neceſſary for the Deciſion of the 
Queſtion. - | 

Fleaſure is a Good, and Grief is an Evil. - Pleaſure | 
which leads to Grief is an Evil, and Grief which leads to e to 
Pleaſure is a Good. | | 
. Thereis nobody but who ſeeks after Good, and flees 

from Evil. 

Theſe Principles being ſuppoſed, when tis ſaid a Man 
knowing Evil will notwithſtanding commit it ; and that 
knowing Good, he doth not ceaſe to flee from it, be- 
cauſe he is enſlaved by his ſenfual Pleaſure; it is not 
meant there of Pleaſure which leads to Grief, for that is 
an Evil; neither is it meant of Grief which leads to 
Pleaſure; for nobody commits Evil for the Sake of Grief: 
It is ſpoke of Pleaſure ſynonymous of Good. Which is 
as much as to ſay, that this Man ſhuns Good and follows Nis is 
Evil, becauſe he is thereunto inclined by Good ; which 
every Body will own to be ridiculous, | 

But why is not the Good that inclines us, capable to 
ſurmount the Evil? And why are the Evils the ſtrong- Wience 
eſt; even when Goodneſs inclines us? There is a mani- 
feſt Contradiction there. Some will ſay it is becauſe the 
Evils are greater and more numerous than the ou 

u 


this is ſtill more ridiculous, for from thence it will 
ow / that to be overcome by the Good, is to chuſe the 
ateſt Evils in Room of the leaſt Good. 
from whence comes ſo ſtrange a Choice? It can 
xeed only from this, that we cannot meaſure the 
atneſs of the Good and of the Evil, and cannot 
finguiſh the one from the other. Then we do not 
ive ourſelves but for want of Knowledge; that is to 
through Ignorance: And this is what Socrates de- 
msto prove. Therefore *tis . that brings 
th Temperance, Juſtice, Sanctity, Valour, 3 
ut 


en . Or rather, all thoſe Virtues are nothing 

ut Whowledge itſelf; and conſequently Knowledge, far 
ny n being overcome by the Paſſions, is on the other 
of Wind able alone to triumph over them; always Miſtreſs 


erever it is: Knowledge alone can deliver us, and Ig- 
ta- N Dance alone can deftroy us. This Doctrine is altoge- 


he r conſonant to what the Chriſtian Religion teaches us, 


lt Men not being willing to retain 

in their Knowledge, God gave them Rom. i. 28. 

# to'a'reprobate Mind: And God , Theſf. ii. 11. 
ſend them a Spirit of Error. 

But how comes it, that Socrates aſſerting that Virtue 
Science, maintains at the ſame Time, that it cannot 
aught? For it is certain that all Sciences can be 
wht. How then doth Socrates agree with himſelf ? 


Protagoras, who would have Virtue to be quite an- 
ber Thing than Science; and, who, notwithſtanding 
tends that it may be taught. There are ſome Sciences 
ich Men teach, but there is one that Men do not 
ch, and that can be learned from no other but God. 
Ws is what Socrates would have us to underſtand, and 
at thoſe falſe Teachers, who are accuſtomed to make 
Uſe of human Sciences, could not perceive. 

ance Science is Virtue, Valour can be nothing but 
ence ; and conſequently, all Boldneſs, that is not ac- 
mpanied with Prudence, can't be called Valour ; for 
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bs Contradiction is not ſo difficult to reconcile as that 


the contrary, it is Ignorance, Valour is the _ 
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of Things that are terrible; that is to ſay, that of two 
Things thatare terrible, it induceth us to chuſe that which 
is the leaſt, and to chuſe it even with the Hazard of our being 
Life; as we have ſeen in Laches. Time 
I ſhall not enter upon the particular Beauties of this 11 
Dialogue, which conſiſt in the Variety, and in the Liveli. that 
neſs of the Characters: in the Mirth and pleaſant Hu- vith 
mours of Socrates, in the Simplicity and Nobleneſs of anſwe 
the Narratives, and in the Knowledge of Antiquity ſwere 
therein diſcovered: Thoſe Beauties are perceptible ¶ be C 
enough. this ] 
But I cannot but relate a Paſſage here which ſeems to W. 
me very remarkable, and which Socrates only touches U 
en paſſant, without inſiſting upon it, as finding it too mans 
ſublime for thoſe with whom he converſed. It is when I Arch 
he ſays, That even tho the Pleaſures of the World were It is 
not attended 2with any Kind of Evil in this Life, yet they eithe 
auould be no leſs bad, becauſe they cauſe Men to rejoice ; ani Teac 
to rejoice in Vice, is the moſt deplorable of all States, and the an 
Puniſhment of Sin. at At 
We muſt not finiſh this Argument without ſpeaking Year: 
of the Date of this Dialogue, as to which Arbenæus ac- muc] 
euſeth Plato to have committed very conſiderable Faults T 
in Chronology. The whole Strength of his Criticiſm l 
conſiſts in this. Plato tells us, that this Diſpute of S-- WW'#s 
crates againſt Protagoras happened the Year after the ¶ 8b 
Poet Pherecrates his Play, called the Sawages, was ac- he al 
ted. This Play was acted in the Time of the Archon 4ri-W This 


tion, in the 4th Year of the 89th Olympiad. The true . I. 
Time then of this Diſpute, according to Plato, is the ¶ Verf 
Year after; that is to ſay, the firſt Year of the goth Olym-Whave 
piad, in the Time of the Archon 4/tiphilus. Vet here are ¶ fd 
two Things that contradict this Date. ae 1 

The firit is, that by a Paſſage in a Play of Eupoli-s8 th 
which was acted a Year before that of Pherecrates, it {W4the 
appears that Protagoras was then at Athens : Now Pla- Eupc 
to ſays poſitively, that in the Time of this Diſpute, that ¶ Prot 
is to ſay, the firſt Year of the goth Olympiad, Protagoras {Wi tl 
arrived at Athens but three Days before. be h 

The ſecond is, That Hippias d Eleis was preſent at Ide 


that 
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that Diſpute : which could not be; for the Truce which 
the —— had concluded with the Lacedemoni ant, 
being expired, no Peloponneſian could be at Athens at that 
Time. 

[ ſhould not have revived this Cenſure, if Caſaubon, 
that wiſe and judicious Critick, had not been ſo ſtruck 
with it as to write, that he did not ſee what could be 
anſwered in Juſtification of Plato, whereas what he an- 
ſwered is not hard to find. It will quickly appear, that 
the Objections of Atbenæus ſerve only to fix the Time of 
this Diſpute the more, as Plato has obſerved. 

We know for certain that the 4:he- 
vans made a Peace with the Lacedemo- Thucyd, I. 5. 
nian for fifty Years, in the Time of the 
Archon Alcæus, the third Year of the 89th Olympiad. 
lt is true, that this Treaty was not faithfully obſerved on 
either Side; but it is alſo true, that this ill-cemented 
Peace laſted fix Years and ten Months, without coming 
to an open Rupture. Then Hippias d Eleis might be 
it Athens two Years after this Treaty, which laſted five 
ing Wl Lears longer, after theſe two Years were expired. 80 
ac- nuch for the laſt Objection. 
ul The firſt is no better founded: Let us ſee what Eu- 
iſm e, ſays. Protagoras of Teos 7s within there. He 
$1. Ways nothing but that; and it may be obſerved at firſt 
the Wight, that hes deceived as tothe Country of Protagoras: 
ac- be aſſures us, that he is of Teos; and he was of Abdera. 
Ari This Remark will be of Uſe to us. 
true 1 fay then, that 4thenzus, inſtead of employing this 
the Verſe of Eupolis to contradict Plato, ought rather to 
ym-Whave made uſe of the Paſſage of Plato to underſtand the 
e ate ld Verſe of Eupolis. The Poet and the Philoſopher 
xe in the right, and Athenæus is the only Perſon that is 
n the Wrong. Pretagoras had made two Journeys to 
Athens, Plato ſpeaks of the ſecond, and the Verſe of 
Eupolis ought to be underſtood of the firſt: For tho 
Protagoras was not at Athens when the Play was ated 
un the Time of the Archon Alcæus, it was enough that 
te had been there: The Poets have the Privilege to bring 
de Times nearer, and to take Notice of Things that are 


paſt, 
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| paſt, as if they were preſent ; beſides, he might be the 

when the Poet compoſed it. Thus the Verſe of F,, 
lis ſerves on the one Hand for a Commentary to y 
Hippocrates ſays in this Dialogue: Socrates, I com, 
pray you to. ſpeak for me to Protagoras; for, beſide; 1| 
Jam too youngs I never ſaau, nor knew him, I was by 
Child when he made his firſt Journey. 

And, on the other Hand, this Paſſage of Plato ſen 
to excuſe the Ignorance of Eupolis about the Country 
Protagoras; for Eupolis might very well be ignorant 

it at this firſt Journey, that Sophiſt not being then ve 
well known, whereas it would not have been pardonab 

in him to have been ignorant of it at the ſecond. 
This fault of Athenæus is leſs ſurprizing than that 
Caſaubon, who followed him, and who in explaini 
his Reaſons commits another more conſiderable M 
take, whilſt he aſſures us that Thucydides does not ſpe 
of the one Year's Truce that was made between the 
' thenians and the Lacedemonians under the Archon 1/; 
chus, the firſt Year of the 89th Olympiad, at the End 
the eighth Year of the War, and two Years beforet 
Treaty of Peace that has been ſpoke 

He ſets down for it is expreſly ſet down in the fou: 
the End of the Book, and the Treaty is there relat 
eighth Vear of the all at length, with the Date of the Ye! 


War, the 14th D 
of the Month Ea, of the Month, of the Day, and of 


phebolion ( Februg- Seaſon. : rn 
ry) and the Begin- The Wranglings of Athbenæus ſeri Frie 


ning of the Spring, only to juſtify Plato's Exactneſs, and 

| make it appear that this Dialogue is | 
yond the Reach of all Criticiſm ; for if this Cenſurer h Alctb 

found any Thing elſe to find Fault with, the Envy v. 

which he was animated againſt this Philoſopher would n 


have ſuffered him to have forgot it. 51 
According to Diogenes Laertius, this Dialogue is #9: 2 
ring, a Dialogue of Accuſation, a Satirick Dialog 
One may ſay, that it is alſo &, i, deſtructiſ edit 
But thoſe Names mark only the Turn and the Manner hich 


the Dialogue. Its true Character is logical and moraſi rh 
17 | PE 


PROTAGORAS: 


OR, THE 
SOPHISTS. 


A Friend of Socrates, 
Socrates. 


dcrates's * ROM whence come you, Socrates ? 


Friend, But ought one to aſk it? Tis from 
your uſual Chaſe. You come 
from running after the handſome 

dlabiades. 


I confeſs, that I alio pleaſed myſelf the 
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* Enquiry is made why Plato does not name this Friend of 


> 0. berates, and *tis what will never be found out? It can only be 
peſſed at, Perhaps Plato was afraid of expoſing the Friend of 
osten to the Reſentment of the Sophiſts, who were in great 
uctivilMCredit at Athens, and who were unrevengeful; or, that the Part 
nner ivkich-this Friend acts here, not being conſiderable, it was not 
mord vorch while to name him, . e | 
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240 
other Day with looking upon him; } 
VE oth ſeemed to me to be very fine and con 
that Socrates fol- ly, tho” he be already a Man: for 
' lowed Alcibiades may ſay here, between us, he is h 
every where, to now in his Youth, and his Beard ca} 
prevent his cor- Shadow already upon his Chin. 
ex ne: himſelf, Soc. What's that to the Purpoſe? [ ing 
4 S think that + Homer was much int 
wrong. in ſaying, that the Age of a young Man, l 
begins to have a Beard, is moſt agreeable? That is, j 
the Age of Alcibiades. | 

Soc. Friend. You juſt come from him then! how: 
you in his Favour ? 

Soc. I am very well with him; I perceived this ve 
Day, that I was more in his Favour than uſual, for he {; 
a thouſand Things in my Favour, and always took 
Part: I have but juſt parted from him. And I'll telly 
a Thing that may ſeem very ſtrange to you, which is, t 
whilſt he was preſent, I ſaw him not, and did not 
much as think of him. ou u 

Soc. Friend. What happened to you both then, t 
yo neither ſaw him nor thought of him? Is it pofi une 

le that you have met with ſome finer young Man 
the City than A/cibiades ? I cannot believe any Thing 
It. 

Soc. It is even ſo. | 

Soc. Friend. In good earneſt ? Is he an Athenian, ol 
Stranger ? | 

Soc. He is a Stranger. 

Soc. Friend. Whence comes he then ? 

Soc. From Abdera. TI 

Soc. Friend. And did you think him ſo fine, that 
hath effaced the Comelineſs of Alcibiades? 


— 


+ This Paſſage of Homer is in the tenth Book of his Od 
where that Poet ſpeaks of Mercury, who takes upon him the Sh; 
of a young Man that begins to have a Beard. Thus Socrate: cot 
. _pares Akibiader to that God, | 
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doe. The greateſt Beauty is not to be 
id in the Balance with great Wiſdom. 

Soc. Friend. You have juſt now co 
dom a wiſe Man then? 1 
Soc.. Yes, a wiſe Man; nay, a very wiſe Man, at leaſt 
you look upon Protagoras to be the wiſeſt of Men now 
lying. 
on Fr. What do you tell me? Is Protagoras in this 
City ? 
xe, Ves: he has been here theſe three Days. 

Soc. Fr. And you have juſt now parted from him? 
dec. Yes, I have juſt now parted from him, after a very 
Ing Converſation. : | 
Soc. Fr. Alas! will you not relate that Converſation 
o us, if you ben't in Haſte? Sit down, I pray you, in 
t young Man's place, who will willingly give it you. 
Soc. I will do it with all my Heart ; and ſhall be obli- 
ed to you, if you will give Ear to it. 

Soc. Fr. We ſhall be much more obliged to you, if 
du will relate it to us. C52. :. 
dec. The Obligation then will be reciprocal. Your 
ulineſs is only to hear me. This Morning while it 
as yet dark, Hippocrates the Son of Apollodorus and 
haſon's Brother, knocked very hard at my Gate with 
Cane; it was no ſooner opened to him, but he came 
rely to my Chamber, crying with a loud Voice, So- 
„ ole, are you aſleep? Knowing his Voice, I ſaid, 
at, Hippocrates! What News do you bring me? 
ery good News, ſays he. God grant it, replied 1. 
ut what News is it then, that you come fo early? 
tagoras is in Town, ſays he. I replied, he has been 
fre theſe two Days. Did you not hear it till now? I 
ard it but this Night: and having faid this, he drew 
my Bed, and feeling with his Cane, fat down at my 
et, and went on in this Manner. I returned laſt Night 
ay late from the Village of Doinoe, where I went to 
ke my Slave Satyris again, who had run away: I was 
olved to come and ll you that I was going in Search 
him, but ſome other Thing put it out o my Mind. 
er I had returned, ſu pped, and was going to Bed, my 
Lor. II. 'L Brother 


Wiſdom is more 
amiable than 
Beauty, 


hat 


Oayſ 
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Brother came to tell me, that Protagoras was come + 
Town: At firſt my Thoughts were to come to acquaint 
ou with this good News; but conſidering that the 
ight was already too far advanced, I went to bed, and 
after a ſmall Slumber, which refreſhed: me a little af 
my Fatigue, I aroſe and came running hither. I, whe 
knew Hzppocrates to be a Man of Courage, perceiving 
him all amazed, aſked him what the Matter was? Ha 
Protagoras done you any Injury? Yes certainly an 
ſwered he, laughing; he has done me an Injury that! 
will not forgive him, that is, that he is wiſe and does not 
make meſo. O!] ſaid I to him, if you will give hin 
ood Money, and if you can oblige him to receive you fo 
2 Diſciple, he will alſo make you wiſe. * 
I wiſh to God, ſays he, that were all; I would not 17 
leave myſelf a Halfpeny, and I would alſo drain my; © 
Friends Purſes. Tis only that that brings me hither ze n 
I come to pray you to ſpeak to him for me; for be dll 
ſides that JI am too young, I never ſaw him nor knew; it 
him; I was but a Child, when he came hither firſt, but Cres 
I hear every Body ſpeak very well of him, and they a Ana 
ſare me, that he is the moſt eloquent of Men. Let's gol #1! ; 
to him, before he goes abroad. I am told he lodges with ort 
* Callias Son of Hipponicus. Let us go thither, I con- ve a 
jure you. *Tis too early, ſaid I to him; but let ut 
walk in our Court, where we will argue till Day-Ligh., Hor 8. 
then we will go: I aſſure you we ſhall not miſs him, p. 
for he ſeldom goes abroad. Then we went down into p 
the Court, and while we were walking there, I had a * 
Mind to find out what Hippocrates's Deiign was. To tir 80 
End, I ſaid to him, Well, Hippocrates, you are going toll y; 
Protagoras to offer him Money, that he may teach youll A 
ſomething: What Sort of a Man do you take him to be I Chat 
and what ſort of Man would you have him to make you A 
If you ſhould go to the great Phyſician of Cos, who 18 light 
8 * i bis ( 


* Callias was one of the firſt Citizens of Athens : His Fathet 1 
Hipponicus had been General of the Athemans with Nicias at the 
Battle of Tanagre, | 14 


you 
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jour Name Sake, and a Deſcendant of Z/culapius, and 


hould offer him Money, if any body ſhould aſk you, Hip- 
werates, to what Sort of Man do you pretend to give 
that Money, and what would you become by Means of 
this Money; what would you anſwer ? I would anſwer, 


hat I give it to a Phyſician, and that I would be made a 


Fhyfician. 2 | 
h 1 if yon ſhould go to Polycletus of Angos, or to 
Plidias, to give them Money to learn ſomething of them, 
nd any one ſhould aſk you the very ſame — 2 to 
no whom do you give that Money, and what would you be; 
what would you anſwer ? 
I would anſwer, ſays he, that I give it to a Statuary, 
ind that I would be a Statuary. | 
That is very well. Now then we are going, you and 
to Protagoras, with a Diſpoſition to give him all that 
he ſhall aſl for your Inſtruction, if all that we have 
vill ſatisfy him for it, or be enough to tempt him; and 
if it be not enough, we are alſo ready to males Uſe of the 
Credit of our Friends. If any one perceiving his extraor- 
dinary Eagerneſs, ſhould aſk us, Socrates, and Hippocrates 
tell me, in giving ſo much Money to Protagoras, to what 
dort of a Man do you think you give it; what ſhould 
ve anſwer him? What other Denomination has Protago- 
1a; that we know of? We know that Phidias has that 
of Statuary, and Homer that of Poet : How ſhall we call 
Protagaras, to deſcribe him by his Profeſſion ? 
Pretagoras 1s called a Sophiſt, Socrates. 
ol Well then, ſaid I, we are going to give our Money to 
chi: Sophiſt, 
ag to Yes, certainly. | 
YOU And if the ſame Perſon ſhould continue to aſe you, 
what do you defign to become, with Protagoras ? 

At theſe Words my Man bluſhing, for it was then 
light enough to let me ſee what Alteration there was in 
lis Countenance ; If we will follow our Principle, ſays ' 
he, it is evident that I would become a Sophiſt. | 

How, by all that's good, faid I to him, would you 
tot be aſhamed to give yourſelf out to be a Sophiſt among 
the Greeks ? | 


L 2 I ſwear 
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I I ſwear to you, Socrates, ſeeing I muſt tell you the 
Truth I ſhould be aſhamed of it. 

Hal I underſtand you, my dear Hippocrates; your 
Deſign then is not to go to the School of Protagoras, 
but as you went to that of a Grammarian, Muſick-Mz. 
ſter, or Maſter of Exerciſes: For you went not to all 
thoſe Maſters to learn the Depth of their Art, and to 
make Profeſſion thereof; but you went thither only to 
exerciſe yourſelf, and to learn that which a Gentleman, 
anda Man that would livein the World, ought neceſlarily 
to know. 

You are in the right, ſaid he; that's exactly the Uſe 
that I would make of Protagoras. 

But ſaid I, do you know what you are going to do? 

As to what? | 

You are going to truſt a Sophiſt with your Underſtand- 
ing; and I dare lay a Wager, that you do not know 
what a Sophiſt is; and ſince it is ſo, you know not 
then with whom you are going to truſt that which is moſt 
valuable to you, and you know not whether you put it 
into good or bad Hands. 

Why, I believe I know very well what a Sophilt is. 

Tell me then, what is it ? | 

A Sophiſt, as his very Name teſtifies, is alearned Man, 
who knows a thouſand good 'Things. 

We may ſay the ſame Thin * Painter, or an Ar- 
chitect. They are alſo learned Men, who know a great 
many good Things: But if any Body ſhould aſk us, where- 
in they are learned? we ſhould certainly anſwer them, 
that it is in what regards drawing of Pictures and build- 
ing of Houſes. If any one ſhould aſk us in like Man- 
ner, wherein is a Sophiſt learned? What ſhould we an- 
ſwer ? What is the Art poſitively that he makes Profeſſion 
of? And what ſhould we ſay it is? 

We ſhould ſay, that his Profeſſion is to make Men Elo- 

vent. 

» Perhaps we might ſpeak true in ſo, ſaying ; that is 
ſomething, but it is not all: your Anſwer occaſions an- 
other Queſtion, to wit, in what is it that a Sophiſt __ 

ers 
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ders a Man eloquent? Fora Player up- 
on the Lute, does not he alſo render his . A Maſter of the 


Diſciple eloquent in that which regards 1 
the Lute? | the moſt eloquent 
That is certain. Man in the World. 


In what is it then that a Sophiſt ren- 
ders a Man eloquent? Is it not in that which he 
knows ? ; 

Without doubt. 

What is it that he knows then, and teaches others ? 

In Truth, Socrates, I cannot tell. 

How then, ſaid I to him, taking 83 | 
the Advantage of this Confeſſion; alas! Nothing is more 


' ; : dangerous than to 
don't you perceive to what frightful ie ourſelves up 


Dangers you are going to expoſe your- to Teachers of all 
ſelf? If you had occaſion to put your Sorts, 


Body into the Hands of a Phyſician 

whom you know not, and who might as well deſtroy it 
25 cure it, would not you look to it more than once? 
Would you not call your Friends and Relations to con- 
ſult wich them? And would you not take more than 
one Day to reſolve on the Matter ? You eſteem your 
Soul infinitely above your Body, and you are perſuaded 
that on it depends your Happineſs or Unhappineſs, ac- 
cording as tis well or ill diſpoſed; and 1 
its Welfare is now at Stake, you neither aſk Advice 
your Father, nor Brother, nor of any of us who are 
your Friends: you do not take ſo much as one Moment 
to deliberate whether you ought to entruſt it with this 


Stranger who is juſt now arrived; but having heard of 


us Arrival very late at Night, you come next Morning 
defore Break of Day, to put it into his Hands without 
conſidering of it, and are ready not only to employ all 
your own Riches for that Purpoſe, but alſo thoſe of your 
Friends. You have reſolved upon it, you muſt deliver 
up yourſelf to Protagoras, whom you know: not, as 
you yourſelf confeſs, and with whom you have never 


ſpoke: you call him a Sophiſt, and, without know- 
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All that you ſay, Socrates, is very true; you are in the Wi ny « 
T ight. don't 

Don't you find, Hippocrates, that the ¶ Sic 

The Sophiſt is . N is but a Wholeſale Merchant, WW ye ri 
but a Merchant, and a Retailer of thoſe Things where. Wl than 

with'the Soul is nouriſhed ! Prov 

So it ſeems to me, Socrates, ſaid he; but what are the WW have 
Things wherewith the Soul is nouriſhed ? 

Sciences, I anſwered him. But, my dear Friend, we 
muſt be very careful that the Sophiſt, by boaſting too 
much of his Merchandize, do not deceive us, as thoſe 
People do, who ſell all that is neceſſary for the Nouriſh 
ment of the Body: for the latter, without knowing whe. 
ther the Proviſions which they ſell be good or bad, com- 
mend them exceſſiwely, that they may ſell them the bet- 
ter; and thoſe who bu them know them no better 
than they, unleſs it be ſome Phyſician, or Maſter of 
Exerciſe. It is the ſame with thoſe Merchants who go 
into the Cities to ſell Sciences to thoſe who have a Mind 
to them ; they praiſe indifferently all that they ſell. It 
may very well be, that moſt of them know not if what 
they ſell is good or bad for the Soul: but all thoſe who 
buy any 'Thing of them are certainly ignorant as to that 

Matter, unleſs they meet with ſomePer- 

He who knows fon who is a good Phyſician for the 
yy Doarine Soul. If you are ſkilledin that Matter, 
fician of the Sout, and know what is Good or Bad, you 
may hear all Sorts may certainly buy Sciences of Protags- 


of Teachers, ras and of all the other Sophiſts; butif 1 
| you are not {killed therein, havea Care, Wl can 
| HE TS bo." * an ata wats we 
e N | | bel; 
In Hippecrates's Time, and a little before, the Phyſicians Bl tha 
having neglected the Study of Diet, which requires an exact had 
Knowledge of every Thing in Nature, the Maſters of Exerciſe 
laid hold on it as on a deſerted Eſtate, and took upon themſelves to Wi te 
order their Diſciples ſuch Diet as was agreeable to them in Regard WF the 


to their Temperament and Exerciſes. AF began to put 0 
himſelf again in Poſſeſſion of it, and by Degrees the Phyſicians 8 Ga 
regained the Places of Exerciſe, There were but few Maſters of Ex. 
erciſe who kept it up in the Time of Plato. Moſt of them had bired 
P hyficians, Sc. 


my 
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ny dear Hippocrates, that when you 9 there, you 
dont make a very bad Market, and hazard that 
which is deareſt to you in the World; for the Riſk 
ye run in buying Sciences, is far greater | 
than that which we. run in buying _ The buying of 
Proviſions for apa gy er after we Mg ror to on 
have bought the laſt, they may be car- £ 
ried Mb in Veſſels which 74 cannot — way — 
ſoil; and before uſing them we have Mouth. 

Time to conſult and to call to our Aſ- 

ſtance thoſe who know what we ought to eat and 
Kink, and what not; the Quantity we may take, and 
the Time when, inſomuch that the Danger is not very 
great. But it is not the ſame with Sciences, we can't put 
them into any other Veſſel but the Soul; as ſoon as the 
Bargain is. made, it muſt of neceſſity be carried away, 
ind that too in the Soul itſelf ; and we muſt withdraw 
with it, being either enriched or ruined for the reſt of 
our Days. Let us therefore conſult People of greater 
Aze and Experience than ourſelves upon this Subject; 
for we are too young to determine ſuch an important 
Affair: but let us go on however, ſeeing we are in the 
Way ; we ſhall hear what Protagoras will ſay ; and after 
having heard him, we will communicate it to others. 
Doubtleſs Protagoras is not there all alone, we ſhall find 
Hippias of Eleas with him, and I believe we ſhall alſo 
ind Prodi cus de Ceos, and many others beſides, all of them 
wiſe Men, and of great Inſight into Things. 

This Reſolution being taken, we go on. When we 
tame to the Gate, we ſtopt to conclude a ſmall Diſpute 
we had had by the Way: this continued a ſhort Time. I 
believe the Porter, who is an old Eunuch, heard us; and 
that the Number of Sophifts that came thither conſtantly, 
had put him in an ill Humour againſt all thoſe who came 
to the Houſe. We had no ſooner knockt, but opening 
tie Gate and ſeeing us, Ah, ah, (ſaid he) here are more 
of our Sophiſts, he is not at Leiſure. * And taking the 
Gate with both his Hands, he ſhut it in our Teeth with 
all his Force. We knocked again, and he anſwered us 
thro? the Door, Did not you underſtand me? Have 

L 4 not 
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not I already told you, that my Maſter will fee 15 
* body? 

My Friend, ſaid I, we don't come here to interrup 
Callias, we are no Sophiſts; you may open without 
Fear: we come to ſee Protagoras. For all this, it y 
with much ado that he opened to us. When we entre, 
we found Protagoras walking before the Portal, and 
with him on one Side Callias, the Son of Hifpeonicy: 
and his Brother by the Mother; Paralus, the Son d 
Pericles; and Charmides, the Son of Glaucon; and on 
the other, were Xanthippus, the other Son of Periclu; 
Philippides, the Son of Philomelus, and Anti moerus 0 
Sicily, the moſt famous Diſciple of Protagoras, and 
who aſpires to be a Sophiſt. After them marched a 
Troop of People, moſt of which ſeemed to be StrangersMCy%:: 
that Protagoras brings always with him from all the Ci- ¶ eme 
ties thro* which he paſſes, and whom he attraQts by the bear t 
Sweetneſs of his Voice like another Orpheus. ThereWMlonat 
were allo ſome Athenians amongſt them. When Ii ver) 
perceived this fine Troop, I took great Pleaſure to ſee WM Vo 
with what Diſcretion and Reſpect = marched always which 
behind, being very careful not to be before Protagoros, lad. 
As ſoon as Protagoras turned with his Company, this Wame 
'Troop opened to the Right and Left with a religious Si- MC. 
lence to make Way for him to paſs thro', and after he had WW Af 
paſſed, began to follow him. a litt] 

Next to him, (a) to make uſe of the Expreſſion of M:ccof 
Homer, I conſulted Hippias of Eleas, who was ſcated Lare 
upon the other Side of the Portal, on an elevated Seat; W 
and near him, upon the Steps, I obſerved Eryximachus Wlick ? 
the Son of Acumenus, Phedras of ( Myrrhinuſe, An- W 
dron the Son of Androtion, and ſome Strangers of Eleas Med I, 

* | W 

6a) This Word was taken from the 11th Book of the Odyſſes of H 
Homer, where Ulyſſes deſcended to Hell, and ſaw the Ghoſts of the Wl ton 
Dead. By this Word alone Socrates means that theſe Sophiſts are 
not Men, but Shadows, and vain Phantoms, «wie, THis 
obliged me to make uſe of this Word, Fay aviſe, I conſulted: WW 
which is ſomewhat old, but better and more uſual, 
 (#) Myrrhinuſe, a Town of Attics, | 


mixed 
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mixed with the reſt. They ſeemed to propoſe ſome 
— of Phyſick and nomy to Hippias, who 
m{wered all their Doubts. I alſo ſaw Tantalus there; 
Prodicus de Ceos was alſo there, but in a little Chamber; 
which was uſually Hipponicus's Office, and which Calliat, 
becauſe of the Number of People that came to his Houſe, 
had given to thoſe Strangers, after having fitted it up for , 
them. Prodicus then was ſtill abed, wrapt up in Skins 
and 8 and Pauſanias of (c) Creame was ſeated 
by his Bed-ſide, and with him a young Man, who ſeemed 
tome to be of noble Birth, and the comelieit Perſon in 
he World. I think I heard Pauſani as call him Agathor, 
and am much deceived if he be not in Love with him. 
There were alſo the two 4dimantes, the one the Son of 
(his, and the other the Son of Leucolophides, and 
ſome other young People. Being without I could not 
hear the Subject of their Diſcourſe, although I wiſhed paſ- 
lonately to hear Prodicus, for he appears to me to be 
a very wiſe, or rather a divine Man: but he has ſo big 
ſee WM: Voice, that it cauſed a Sort of Echo in the Chamber, 
as Wvhich hindered me from underſtanding diſtinctly what he 
ad. We had been in but a Moment, when after us 
his ¶ came Alcibiades the Comely, as you uſed to call him, and 
v1- (ia, the Son of Calai/chrus. 
ad WY After we had been there a ſhort Time, and conſidered 
z little what paſſed, we went out to join Protagoras. In 
of W:ccoſting him, Protagoras, ſaid I to him, Hippocrates and 
ted Wl are come here to ſce you. 
5 ; — you ſpeak to me in private, ſaid he, or in pub- 
us ick? 
- When I have told you what brings us hither, anſwer- 
eas ed I, you yourſelf ſhall judge which will be moſt conve- 
ment. 
What is it then, ſaid he, that hath brought you? 
of Hippocrates, whom you ſee there, replied I, is the 
he Wi ton of Aol lodorus, of one of the greateſt and richeſt 
ic Hamilies of Athens, and as nobly born as any young Man 


nn. . 
RIS _— — 


d c Ceramis or Cerame, a Borough of Attica, 
| . of 
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of his Age; he deſigns to make himſelf illuſtrious in hi; {52s 
Country, and to acquire Reputation; and he is perſuadealif ,F th 
that to ſucceed therein, he has need of your Help for (des, 
ſome Time. See then whether you will entertain us upon vd, 
this Subject in private or publick. | does 
| That is very well done, Socrates, u FPnen 
The Vanity of uſe this Precaution towards me; for de {i 
the Sophiſts, Stranger who goes to the greateſt Cite: For 1 
and perſuades young People of I ma 
greateſt Quality to leave their Fellow-Citizens, Parents dare 
or others, young and old, and only to adhere to hi have 
that they may become more able Men by his Convera Witt 
tion, cannot make uſe of too much Precaution : for i ry P. 


Is a very nice Art, much expoſed to the Darts of Envy Ml Misf 
and which attracts much Hatred and many Snares. Fol im a 
my Part, I maintain, that the Art o great 

The uſual Folly Sophiſtry is very ancient; but thoſe whꝗ of al 
s the 3 profeſſed it at firſt, to hide what it ha can | 
ther Art. Profer. Odious or ſuſpected, have ſought to co than 
fion, Ge. to be ver it, ſome with the Veil of Poetty in th 


very ancient, as Homer, Hefiod, and Simonides; 0 


tthers with the Veil of Purifications and for 1 

"Prophecies, as Orpheus and Mu/zus: ſome have diſſi Hipp 
guiſed it under the Name Gymnaſtick, as Iccus of Ta addr 
rentum, and as one of the greateſt Sophiſts that eve Wiſc 
was, does now at this Time; I mean Herodicus de SelynWM mult 
bear 


bra, in Thrace, originally from Megara: and other 
have concealed it — 4 the ſpecious Pretext of Muſick, ai no b 
your Agathocles, a great Sophiſt, if ever there wa bow 
any; Pythoclides of Ceos, and an infinite Number o you 
others. to be 
All thoſe People, I tell you, to ſhelter themſelveſi imp: 
from Envy, have ſought after Sally-Ports to withdraj 


themſelves out of Trouble in Time of Need. And in tha to p 
I am in no wiſe of their Opinion, being perſuaded tha don, 
they have not done what they intended to do. For it i chen 

impoſſible that they can hide themſelves long from ti thoſ 
Eyes of thoſe who have the chief Anthority in Cities I Prot 

they will at laſt diſcover your Subtilties. It is very true] te, 


that the People do not uſually perceive them, but 3 
0c 
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does not ſave you; for they are always of the Sentiment 
of their Superiors, and ſpeak only by their Mouth. Be- 
fdes, there is nothing more ridiculous than to be ſurpri- 
ted, like a Fool, when one would hide himſelf ; that 
does nothing but procure you Kill a greater Number of 
Enemies, and renders you more ſuſpected; for then you 
ae ſuſpected to be a Diſſembler, and crafty in all Things. 
For my Part, I take the oppoſite Way ; I amdownright; 
|.make an open Profeſſion of teaching Men; and I de- 
dare myſelf a Sophiſt. The beſt COS of all is, to 
have none: I had rather ſhow my ſelf than be difcovered. 
With this Frankneſs, I fail not to take all other neceſſa- 
ry Precautions ; inſomuch that, Thanks be to God, no 
Misfortune has befallen me as yet, tho' I proclaim that I 
am a Sophiſt, and tho' I have practiſed that Art for a 
great many Years; for by my Agel ſhould be the Father 
of all of you, be as great as you pleaſe : ſo that nothing 
can be more agreeable to me, if you are inclined to it, 
than to ſpeak to you in the Preſence of all thoſe that are 
yin the Houſe. bo | 
I immediately knew his Drift, and ſaw that he ſought 
for nothing but to value himſelf before Prodicus and 
Hippias, and to make an Improvement of our having 
addreſſed ourſelves to him, as being enamoured on his 
Wiſdom. Then I ſaid to him, to oblige him; But 
mult not Prodicus and Hippias be called, that they ma 
hear us? Yes certainly, ſaid Protagoras, who defi 
ho better. And Callias, catching the Ball upon the Re- 
bound, Shall we, ſaid he, prepare Seats for you, that 
you may ſpeak more at your Eaſe ? That ſeemed to us 
to be a very good Thought; and at the ſame Time, bein 
impatient to hear ſuch able Men diſcourſe, we ſet afl 
Hands to work to disfurniſh the Houſe of Hippias, and 
to pull all che Chairs out of it. This was no ſooner 
done, but Callias and Alcibiades returned, bringing with 
them Prodicus, whom they had made to riſe, and all 
thoſe that were with him. When we were all ſeated, 
Pretagoras addreſſing his Diſcourſe to me, ſaid, Socrkh- 
ter, now you may tell me, before all this good Com- 
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pany, what you had already begun to ſay to me for tha 
young Man. | 

Protagorat, ſaid I, I ſhall p- no other Compliment 
upon you here, than what I have already done, and! 
ſhall tell you plainly why we are come hither. 7ipe. 
crates there has an earneſt Defire to enjoy your Conyer. 
ſation, and he would willingly know what Advantage 
he ſhall reap from it. This is all we have to ſay to 
you. | 

Then Protagoras, turning towards Hippocrates, My 
dear Child, ſaid he, the Advantages which you ſhall 
reap from being with me, are, that from the firſt Day of 
this Correſpondence you ſhall return at Night more learned 
than you were that Morning you came; the next Day the 
ſame, and every Day you ſhall find that you ſhall have 
made ſome new Progreſs. 

But, Protagoras, lays I, there is nothing extraordinary 
in this, and what is not very common; for you your- 
ſelf, how old and learned ſoever you be, if any Body 
teach you what you knew not, you will alſo become 

AT more knowing than you were. Alas! 
| . e = | 8 is not what we demand. ; * ſup- 

_ — e Hippocrates ſhould all of a ſudden 
— —— — his Mind, and that he takes a 
Fancy to apply himſelf to that young 

Painter who is lately arrived in this City, 
to Zeuxippus q Heracleus ; he addrefizs himſelf to him as 
he does now to you; that Painter promiſeth the ſame 
Things as you have done, that every Day he ſhall become 
more learned and make new Progreſs. If Hippocrates 
aſks him, wherein ſhall I make ſo great a Progreſs? 
Will not Zeuxippus anſwer him, that he will make a Pro- 

s in Painting. 
. + Suppoſe he ſhould have a Mind to join himſelf in the 
fame Manner to Orthagoras the Theban, and that after 
having heard the ſame Things from his Mouth, as he has 
heard from yours, he ſhould aſk him the ſame Queſtion; 
wherein ſhould he become every Day more learned? Will 
not Ortbagoras anſwer him, that *tis in the Art of play- 
ing upon the Flute? The Matter being ſo, I pray you, 
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Protagaras, to anſwer us likewiſe as poſitively. You tell 
as, that if Hippocrates join himſelf to you from the firſt 
Day, he will return morelearned, the next Day ſtill more, 

every Day after make new Progreſſes, and ſo on all 
the Days of his Life. But explain to us wherein it is he 
will be ſo learned, and the Advantages he ſhall reap 
from this Learning. | 

You have Reaſon, Socrates, ſaid Protagoras; that's a 
yery pertinent Queſtion, and I dearly love to anſwer 
thoſe who put ſuch Sort of Queſtions to 
me, I tel you then, that Hippocrates The Sophiſt al- 
needs not fear, with me, any of thoſe ways deſpiſes all 
[nconveniences which would infallibly thoſe of his Pro- 
happen to him, with all our Sophiſts; feſſion. 
ſor all the other Sophiſts do notably pre- 
judice young People, in foreing them, by their fine Diſ- 
courſes, in Spight of their Averſion to them, to learn 
Arts which they care not for, and which they would in 
no wiſe learn; as Arithmetick, Aſtronomy, Geometry, 
Muſick : [And in ſaying that, he looked upon Hippias 
deſigning as it were to point him out :] Whereas with me 
zyoung Man will learn nothing but the Science for which 
he has addreſſed himſelf to me; and that Science is no- 
thing elſe but Prudence, which teaches one to govern his 
Houſe well, and which, as to Things that regard the Re- 
publick, renders us capable of ſaying and doing all that 
s moſt advantageous for it. 

See, {aid I to him, if I conceive you aright: it ſeems to 
me, that you would ſpeak of Politicks, and that you pre- 
tend to be able to make Men good Citizens. | 

It is ſo, ſaid he; that is the Thing that I boaſt of. 

In truth, ſaid I to him, Protagoras, that is a wonder- 
ful Science you have, if it be true that you have it, for 
I ſhall not ſcruple to tell you freely what I think. I 
have hitherto thought. that it was a Thing that could not 
be taught: but ſince you ſay that you teach it, how can 
we but believe you? In the mean Time it is juſt that I 
ſhould give you the Reaſons why I believe it cannot be 
taught, and that one Man cannot communicate that Sci- 
ence to another. I am perſuaded, as are all the 9 
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that the Athenians are very wiſe. * I ſee in all our A. “ bn 
ſemblies, that when the City is obliged to undertake ſome conſe 
new Buildings, they call all the Architects before then II of 
to aſk their Advice; that when they deſign to build thoſe 
Ships, they ſend for the Ca ters that work in their Tis | 
Arſenals; and that they do the ſame in all other Thingy de; al 
that are capable to be taught and learnt: and if any much 
Body elſe, who is not of the Profeſſion, take upon him 1 
to give Advice, tho' he be ever ſo fine, rich, and noble, tat t 
et they don't ſo much as give Ear to him; but they inſtru 
Jav h at him, hiſs him, and make a terrible Noiſe, till 
ſuch Time as he retires, or is carried out by the Off. 


cers, by Order of the Senate. This is the Manne ger, 
of the City's Conduct in all Things that depend upoi + 
Art. | 0 
But when they deliberate upon thoſe Things that relate erer 
to the Government of the Republick, then every body is — 


heard alike. You ſee the Maſon, Lockſmith, Shoem: 
ker, Merchant, the Seaman, the Poor, Rich, Noble, the of th 
Waggoner, Cc. riſe up to give their Advice, and no- th 
body takes it ill; there is no Noiſe made then, as 0 mak: 
other Occaſions, and none of them is reproached for in lay 1 
truding to give his Advice in Things he had never learnt W*2* 
and in which he had not had a Maſter ; an evident De eu 

monſtration that the Athenians do all believe that thai U 
cannot be taught. And this is what is not only ſeen in u 
the general Affairs relating to the Republick, but alſo in 
private Affairs, and in all Families: for the wiſeſt and t 

ableſt of our Citizens can't communicate their Wiſdom and. 


Ability to others. I had 
Without going farther, Pericles has carefully cauſe ey 


his two Sons, who are there, to learn all that Maſter q. ; 
could teach them; but as to Wiſdom, he does not teach hag 
them that, he does not ſend them to other Maſter Men 


_— — 


x ; Sprit 
* The firſt Reaſon of Socrates founded upon the Practice © 


—ê 


all Men, Upon Things that are to be taught, they aſk Advice t 
only of thoſe who have learnt them, but upon Virtue they advil — 


with every Body: a certain Mark that they are perſuaded thi 
Virtue is not acquired, 9 
a U 
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# but they feed in common in all Paſtures, like Beaſts 
conſecrated to God, that wander without a Herd, to ſee 


ne of themſelves they can light by good Fortune upon 
2 thoſe healthful Herbs, which are Wiſdom and Virtue. 


Tis true, that the ſame Pericles, being Tutor to Alcibia- 
4: and Clinias, ſeparated them, leſt the latter as being 


ni uch younger, ſhould be corrupted by his Brother Al- 
* ahiades: and . Clinias with Ariphron, to the End 
Mo that that wiſe Man might take Care to __ him up and 
ho uſtruct him. But what was the Iſſue of it? Clinia- 
0 had not been ſix Months there, before 4iphror, not 


knowing what to do with him, returned him to Peri- 
es. 

I could quote you an infinite Number of others, who, 
do they were very virtuous and learned, yet they could 
never make their own Children, nor thoſe of others the 
better People for all that. And, when I think of all 
thoſe Examples, I confeſs, Protagoras, that I continue 
of this Sentiment, + that Virtue can't be taught: But 
at the fame Time, when I hear you ſpeak as you do, it 
makes me waver, and I begin to believe, that what you 
ſay is true; being perſuaded, that you have great Expe- 
rence, that you have learned much of others, and that 


De jou have found out many Things yourſelf that we are 
that ignorant of. If therefore you can plainly demonſtrate 
n ins us, that Virtue is of a Nature to be taught, do not 
ſo in | 

d the Z 


* This Paſſage, which is very fine, had not been intelligible, if 
Ihad tranſlated it verbatim; for the Greek ſays all this is one Word, 
* tory dere. It was therefore requifite to explain the Figure 
which is excellent, Socrates compares Men to thoſe Beaſts which 
the Ancients conſecrated ſometimes to the Gods, As thoſe Beaſts 
each had no Herds but thoſe Gods themſelves, ſo it is the ſame with 
ſters Men, chiefly as to what relates to Virtue, Not only God, to whom 

they are conſecrated by their Birth, can conduct them to the pure 
Pprings, healthful Waters, and fat Paſtures, It is the ſame Notion 
as David had in Pſalm xx. In loco paſcuæ ibi me collacavit. 

+ It is an uncontrovertible Truth: For who is it that can correct 
bim whom God hath abandoned, becauſe of his Vices ? Who can 
make firait, what he hath made crooked ? 


conceal 
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conceal ſo great a Treaſure from us: But I conjure yon to Bel 
communicate it to us. ſome 
Well, ſaid he, I will not conceal it from you; but ess v 
chuſe, Shall I as an old Man who ſpeak to young Peo- nd d. 
le, demonſtrate it to you + by Way of a Fable, or ſhallWthem 


he aſſi 
of the 
wiſe, 
ty is 
allotte 
their ] 


do it by a plain and coherent Diſcourſe? 
At theſe Words, moſt of thoſe who were preſent cried 
out, that he was the Maſter, and that the Choice wasleft 
to him. 
Since it is ſo, ſaid he, I believe, that a Fable will be 
moſt agreeable. | 
(a) There was a Time when the Gods were alone, be 
fore there were either Beaſts or Men. When the Time 
appointed for the Creation of theſe laſt came, the God: 
formed them in the Earth, by mixing the Earth, the Fire 
and the other two Elements, whereof they are com 
rer together. But before they 7 them to the 
ight, they ordered ( Prometheus and Epimetheus t 
adorn them, and to diſtribute to them all Qualities con 
venient. Epimetbeus begged of Prometheus to ſuffer him 
to make this Diſtribution; which Prometheus conſented 
to. | 


1 — — 


+ Fables were the Strength of the Sophiſts. It was by them that 
natural Religion, if we may ſay ſo, was ſupplanted; and that 
Paganiſm, which is the Corruption thereof, was introduced in if 
Room : Wherefore St. Paul exhorts the Faithful with ſo much Care 
to avoid Fables, When a Man refuſes to hearken to the Truth, he 
in courſe, gives Ear to Fables, 

(4) In this Fable, which is very ingenious, are traced great Foot 
ſteps of Truth; as, that God was from everlaſting before the Crea 
tion of Man; that there was a Time deſtined by Providence fo 
that Creation, and that Man was created of the Earth, in whid 
were hid the Seeds of all Creatures. | 

(6) By Prometheus, is here meant the Superior Angels; tt 
whom, ſome think God recommended the Care of Man in the 
Creation, though they act ſolely by his Spirit; for they only exe 
cute his Orders, And, by Epimetheus, are meant the Elementa 
Virtues, which can give nothing but what they have received, and 
which go aſtray when they are not led and guided by the Spit 
Wat created them, 


Bghold 
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Behold then Epimetheus in his Office! He gives to 
ſome Strength without Swiftneſs, and to others Swift- 
refs without Strength. To theſe he gives natural Arms, 
and denies them to others, but at the ſame Time gives 
them other Means to preſerve and defend themſelves : 
je aſſigns Caves and Holes in the Rocks for the Retreat 
of thoſe to which he ww but ſmall Bodies; or other- 
wiſe, by giving them Wings, he ſhews them their Safe- 

is in the Air. He makes thoſe to whom he has 
llotted Bulk, underſtand, that that Bulk is ſufficient for 
heir Preſervation. Thus he finiſhed his Diſtribution with 
he greateſt Equality he poſſibly could, taking particular 
(xe that none of thoſe Kinds ſhould be extirpated by the 
her. | 

After having provided them with Means to defend 

hemſelves from the Outrage of each other, he took 
are to provide them againſt the Injuries of the Air, and 
rzinſt the Rigour of the Seaſon : for this Purpoſe he 
othed them with thick Hair, and very cloſe Skins, able 
v defend them againſt the Winter-Froſts, and the Sum- 
fer-Heats; and which, when they have Occaſion to 
rep, ſerve them inſtead of a Quilt to lie upon, and a 
overing over them; he provides their Feet with a very 
Im and thick Hoof, and with a very hard Skin. | 
That being done, he aſſigns to each of them their 
dod, vix. to one Herbs, to another the Fruits of the 
tees; to ſome Roots, and there was one Kind which 
permitted to feed upon the Fleſh of other Creatures: 
but left that Kind ſhould come at laſt to deſtroy the 
wers, he made it leſs fruitful, and | | 
ade thoſe that were to nouriſh them ge Fleth..cat-* 
mordinary fruitful. But as Epime- ing Creatures leſs 
hg was not very wiſe and prudent, he fruitful than the 
idnottake Notice that he had employ- 323 . | 
[all his Qualities to the Uſe of irra- 14,7 pre 
mal Creatures, and that Man was till and not being 
anting'to be provided for; he there- guided by Prome- 
re knew not on what Side to turn , knows not 
nſelf, when Prometheus came to ſee hat he does. 
lat Partition he had made. He ſaw 

wal al 
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all the Creatures perfectly well provided for; but founy 
Man (a) quite naked, without either Weapons, Shoe Prards 
or Covering. mmo 
The Day appointed to take Man out of the Boſom Merk, 
the Earth, and to bring him to the Light of the Su nctiſe 
being come, Prometheus therefore knew not what to M the ? 
to make Man capable of preſerving himſelf, At AH Mar 
he made uſe of this Expedient : * He robbed Vulcan an en to 
Minerva of their Wiſdom relating to Arts; he alſo oli P 
the Fire; for without Fire this Wiſdom could not | 
vr IA it would have been quite uſeleſs : and he pre imer. 
ented them to Man. After this Manner Man receive Vhe 
+ Wiſdom ſufficient to preſerve his Life: but he did u l *! 
receive the Wiſdom which relates to Politicks: F 
Jupiter had it, and Prometheus had not the Liberty t 
enter into ( that ſacred Manſion of this Maſter oft 8 
; 852 8 God 


— 


1 


— 


(a) Epimet heut had given him all that he could give; for M 
ought to furniſh himſelf with all Things neceſſary for his Preſer nell 
tion, only from Reaſon, | | 

Vulcan and Minerva are the two Cauſes of Arts, Vulcan [thn 
Fire] furniſhes the Inſtruments and the Operation, and Mine 
{the Spirit] gives the Defign and the Knowledge by the Imagin 
tion, which is, as *twere, a Ray that ſhe ſends from above: | 
Arts are only Imitations of the Spirit and of the Underſtand 
and they only give the Form, and adorn the Matter upon whi 
they act. Procl, ä | 

+ According to this Fable, the Knowledge of Arts preceded Po 
tick and Moral Virtues in the Soul of Man; and there is nobc 
who knows not the Falſity of this Tradition. 

Ves; but Jupiter, the Sovereign of the Gods, had adorned t 

Soul of Man therewith from the very Minute of his Creation, it 
true, that this firſt Man loſt it very ſoon by his Fall, and that 
Poſterity had need of a M. „that is to ſay, a Minifter of G 
to bring it back to them. Politick Wiſdom is with Jupiter 
Protlus ſays, hecauſe God by the moſt wiſe Laws which he 
eſtabliſhed for the Government of the World, hath given the m 
perfect Model of the moſt excellent Politician, oY 

(3) This Manſion of Jupiter is called here by a Word wh 
ſignifies Fortreſs, and by ich the tient Theologues, ſays en 
clus, underſtood the upper Region he Heaven and the Prime 
Mobile; from whence they conceive hat God gave Gn * 

| 
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ads. The Way to it was defended by (a) terrible 
dards; But, as I juſt now told you, he ſlipt into the 
mmon Room, where Vulcan and Minerva were at 
ork, and having robbed that God of his Art, which is 
ftiſed by Fire, and this Goddeſs ofhers, which relates 


-_ the Deſign and Conduct of the Works, he gave them 
u Man, who by this Means found himſelf in a Condi- 
ann to provide all Things neceſſary for Life. Tis ſaid 


at Prometheus was afterwards puniſhed for this Rob- 
ery, which he committed only to repair the Default of 
inet beus. HR 


When Man had received ſuch Shares Man, the only 


all thoſe divine Advantages, he was 2 = — : 
only one of all the Creatures, who, ps Know! as. of 


xauſe of his Kindred, that linked him Goa, whom he 
pthe divine Being, thought that there honours and 

tre Gods, who raiſed Altars and erec- ferves: And this 
i Statues to them; he alſo ſettled a edge came 
nouage, and gave Names to all f. "ogg 
ſings: He built himſelf Houſes, made As Moſes ſays, 
| cr Clothes, Shoes, Beds, procured And the Name 


Inſelf Food out of the Bowels of the bar Adam ＋ to 


n t l. every one 0 the 
ine Notwithſtanding all thoſe Helps that gar Mn. 
n had from their very Birth, yet they 


lived 


as. _ * „ — 


ings, and communicated his Light, and his fruitful Irradiations to 
| inferior Gods for the Creation of Beings, without being ſubject 
any Cauſe, and tis of this Fortreſs that Homer would ſpeak 
en te ſays, that Fupiter keeps himſelf at a Diſtance upon the 
weſt Pinacle of the Heavens. | 
a) Thoſe terrible Guards which defend the Way to this Fortreſs 
Jupiter, ſerve, according to Proclus, to point forth the Immu- 
bility of his Decrees, and his indefatigable Watchfulneſs for 
Support of that Order which he has eftabliſhed, We may 
ae m ſay, that thoſe Guards are to let us know, that all the 
| tial Spirits cannot enter into the. Secrets of Providence, but 
lo far as God has a Mind to call them thereunto by his 
wineſs, Wherefore Jupiter ſays in Homer, 7 . 
it the other Gods cannot enter into his Coun- Jn the firſt Boot 
„ and that they can know nothing, but of bis Iliads, 


what 
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lived diſperſed ; for there was yet no City. Therese de 
they were miſerably devoured by the Beaſts, as bei 

every where much Rebler than they. The Arts they 

were a ſufficient Help for them to nouriſh themſelye 
but very inſufficient for Defence againſt Enemies, ant 
make War with them; forth by priya et any Kno 

ledge of Politicks, whereof the Art of War is one P: 
. They therefore thought only of gathering themſch 
together, for their R and of building of C 
ties. But they were no ſooner together, than they d 
one another more Miſchiefs by their Injuſtice, than 
Beaſts had formerly done them by their Cruelty. At 
thoſe Injuſtices procecded only from this, that they he 
not yet any Idea of Politicks. Therefore they were fac 
obliged to ſeparate themſelves ; and were again expoſe 
to the Fury of the Beaſts. 

Jupiter being moved with Compaſſion, and alſo fe: 
ing that the Race of Man would ſoon be extirpated, + ſe 
Mercury with Orders to carry Shame and Juttice to Me 
to the end that they might adorn their Cities, and conf 
the Bonds of their Amity. 

Mercury having received this Order, aſked Jupits 
how he ſhould do to communicate unto Men Shame at 

uſtice, and if he ſhould diftribute them as Prometh 

d diſtributed: the Arts ? For, added he, the Arts we 


— 


what he pleaſes to communicate to them, Thoſe Guards may a 
have been feigned from the Cherubims that God placed at the Ent 
w the terreſtrial Paradiſe, and who defended the ſame with a flam 
word, | 
* This is a Principal which the ungodly would turn to th 
Advantage, in maintaining that the Society of Men had no ot! 
Motive but their Preſervation, That is moſt falſe : Men were unit 
long before they Thought of building Cities, God had planted 
their Hearts the Seeds of Love and of Charity for one another, 
this Seed was nouriſhed and augmented by Religion; the Motive 
Preſervation was only a more remote Motive, which even neceſſu 
ſuppoſes a precedent Good- Will. 
+ The Antients therefore knew this Truth, that God co! 
make Uſe of the Miniſtry of a God, or of an Angel, to acqui 
Men with his Will, to cure their Weakneſſes, and to commun 

Virtues to them, - 
diſtribut 
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t-ibuted thus: For Example, He who has the Art of 
wick given him, is able alone to ſerve many particular 
ons. It is the ſame alſo with all other Artiſts, Will 
therefore be mon @ if I follow the ſame Method, and 
[ give Shame an * to a {mall Number of Peo- 
Or ſhall I diſtribute them indifferently to all? To 
| without doubt, replied Jupiter, they muſt all have 
n: For if they are communicated only to a ſmall 
imber, as other Arts are, there will never be either 
cieties or Cities. Moreover thou ſhalt publiſh this 
w in my Name, that every Man that has not Shame 
Juſtice, ſhall be cut off as the Plague of Cities, 
This is the Reaſon, Socrates, why when the Atheni- 
and other People conſult about Affairs relating to 
ts, they liſten only to the Counſel of a ſmall Num- 
that is to ſay, of Artiſts, And ifany others, who 
not of the Profeſſion, take upon them to give their 
ride, they do not allow him, as you have very well 
erved, and as indeed tis but ed But when 
treat of Affairs relating only to Policy, as this Po- 
y ought always to run upon Juſtice and Temperance, | 
they hear every body, and that witn Ves, he is obli. 
good Reaſon; for every one is obli- ged to have them 
Ito have thoſe Virtues, otherwiſe but, after having 
re can be no Cities. That is the only loſt them, Men 
yon of this Difference which you chene —— 
e ſo well argued againſt. "OP | 
nd, that you may not think that I deceive you, 
1 I ſay, that all Men are truly perſuaded that every 
on has a fufficient Knowledge of 
lice, and of all other politick Vir- Every one had it 
Iwill give you a Proof which but =_ pany 0 
ot ſuffer you to doubt it; to wit, 80 hig did t. 
tin other Arts, as you have very 1 
obſerved, if any one ſhould brag, 
the excels therein, and that a Man, for Example, 
Id boaſt, * that he is an excellent Player upon the 


It is a falſe reaſoning of the Sophiſt. We plainly fee when a 
knows not how to play upon the Flute; but it is not ſo eaſily 
whether a Man be juſt, or only counterfeits Juſtice, 

Flute, 
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Flute, without knowing any Thing of it, every Ro 
hiſſes at him, and his Friends make him retire as a M ertui 
who has loſt his Wits. On the other Hand, when isn 
ſee a Man, who, as to Juſtice and other Politick Vertu . 
ſays before every one, and teſtifies n himſelf, t 
he is neither juſt nor virtuous, though in all other Ocq 
ſions there is nothing more commendable than to tell 
Truth, and that it is a Mark of Shamefacedneſs, at 
ſame Time it is taken in this Caſe for a Sign of Fol! 
and the Reaſon of it is ſaid to be, that all Men are obliꝗ 
to alledge they are juſt, even though they be not; and ti tue 
he, who atleaſt cannot counterfeit a juſt Man, is a per ur 
Fool, ſeeing there is no Perſon who is not obliged 

articipate of that Virtue, or otherwiſe he muſt ceaſe 
be a Man. You ſee then, that it is with good Reaſc 

every Body is heard ſpeak when Politicks are talked q 
becauſe every one is perſuaded, that there is no Man n 
has not ſome Share of it. . 

Now that the World is perſuaded, that thoſe Virtul ed 
are neither the Preſent of Nature, nor an Effect 

Chance, but the Fruit of Reflections and of Precepts, For 
what I am now going to demonſtrate to you. ; 

* You ſee that nobody blames us for the Faults Ait! 

Vices, which we are 2 are natural to us, bes: 
which come to us by Chance, nobody admoniſhes Ihe 
nobody reforms us, and, in a Word, nobody chaſlil" do 
us to make us otherwiſe than we are. On the Contra 
they pity us. For who would be ſo mad as to unde 
take to reprehend a Man who is a Cripple, one-eyc 
deformed, or a Dwarf, for being ſo? Is not every 0 | 
perſuaded, that thoſe Deſects of the Body, as well MW? All 


717... OED et tb x at of 


* This Way of Argument, how ſpecious ſoever, is falſe, 
is impoſſible for a Man to alter ſome Defects in his Body; Me. 
there are certain Defects of the Soul that may be changed by natuſ de E 
Light, which is not wholly extinguiſhedin us. Man is not chang 
radically, if we may be —— to ſpeak ſo; but he is brought 
_ cbey Reafon to a certain Point, or to put a Reftraint upon him! 
in obeying the Law, which is ſufficient for civil Society; but 
is far from being virtuous, W, xi 
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Beauties, are the Work of Nature, or an Effect of 
ortune, which often changes what Nature has made? 
js not the ſame as to other Things which are certainly 
nown to be the Fruit of Application and Study; when 
Body is found who has them not, or who has Vices 
poſite to thoſe Virtues which he ought to have, then 
+ are reall angry with him : he is admoniſhed, he is 
del, he = chaſtiſed. A theſe Vices are 
muſtice, Impiety, and, in a word, a 

is * to politick and civil e l 
irtues. As all thoſe Virtues are to be bleſs the Labours 
quired by Study and Labour, this of Men, they ; 
pkes every one exclaim againſt 52" 7 acquired 
ne who have neglected to learn 8 err be 
This is ſo true, Socrates, that if you will take the 
ins only to examine what that one Word is, to puniſh 
Wicked, what Force it bears, and what End is pro- 
ſed by this Puniſhment ; that alone is ſufficient to per- 
ade you of this Truth, that Virtue may be acquired. 
For nobody puniſhes a Miſcreant | 

erely becauſe he has been wicked, un- Another falſe 
zit be ſome ſavage Beaſt, who pu- Principle. See the 
es them to ſatisfy His own Cruelty. Remarks, | 
ut he who puniſhes with Reaſon, does 

it do it for paſt Faults, for it is impoſſible to hinder 
tat has been done from being done; but for Faults: 
are to come, to the end that the Guilty may not re- 


— 


All that Protagoras ſays here is falſe, There are two Things 
te conſidered in the Puniſhment of the Wicked; the Puniſh- 
it of the Sin which is a Satisfaction to Divine Juſtice, whereof 
27 of Men is only the Echo, if we may be allowed ſo to 
k. Judges, as Stewards or Diſpenſers of the Divine Power, 


dy ; WW away the Life, or inflict other Puniſhments upon the Wicked, 
y natuWthe End that Sin may be puniſhed, And, as Heads of the Go- 
- chanMWnument, who do all for the Good of the State, they order that 
ought WW Puniſhment ſhall be executed publickly, that every one may 
n hin Warning: for the Fool himſelf becomes more wiſe when the 


ed Man is puniſhed 3 Peftilente flageliaro Stultus ſapientior erit, 
*. M 23. | es 
lapſe 


— — * AED 
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lapſe, and that others may take Example by their Þy 
| niſhment. And every Man who h nd 
"Not at all; be this for his End, muſt of Neceſlity Mofa 
is e pecfun- 7 wn that Virtue may be taugii rem 
ded that Men may For he puniſhes only for the futur com} 
put a Force upon Now it is plain, that all Men who pi ite 
——— niſh the Wicked, whether it be in privai@Mioſon 
— or in publick, do it only for this Ed um 
and your Athenians do it as well Meir b 

others. From whence it follows by a moſt juſt and ne 
ceſlary Conſequence, that your Athenians are perſuaded 
as well as other People, that Virtue may be acquired an 
taught. Thus it is with a great dealof Reaſon that yo 
Athenians give Ear in their Councils to a Maſon, a Smit unit 


a Shoemaker, &c. and that they are perſuaded 


Virtue may be taught. Methi this is ſufficiently... 
roved. 3 
The only Scruple that remains is, that which you: g 

make about great Men; for you aſk whence it come * 

that great Men teach their Children in their Infancy 

all that can be aus by Maſters, and make them ver! 

learned in all thoſe Arts; and that they neglect to teac . 

them their proper Virtues, which at the ſame Time cauM. mr 

all their Grandeur and their true Character. To a n 


ſwer you that, Secrates, I ſhall have no farther Rel bh 
courſe to Fables, as before, but ſhall give you very plai th 
Reaſons. | * 
| + Don't you believe, that there i 7 
Aber fal one Thing above all, to which all Me , 
Principle, See are equally obliged, or otherwiſe ther 


the Remarks, can be neither Society nor City? I.. 
| Solution of your Difficulty depends u 2 

0 niſhn 

ut alo 

t it is 


+ This is another falſe Argument of the Sophiſt. It is certii Ye 
that Virtue exiſts; that all Men are obliged to partake of it, ang ru 
that God has given them Virtue: but it is alſo certain, that the w 
have loſt it by the ill Uſe they made of their Free-Will, and that's al 
they cannot recover it but by the Help of God. Education, whit Ti 
is a Meansto aſſiſt Nature, is of no Efficacy, unleſs God give a Bleſſn 
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n this one Point alone: for if this only Thing exiſts, 
ind that it be neither the Art of a Carpenter, nor that 
of a Smith, nor that of a Porter, but that it is Juſtice, 
Temperance, and Holineſs, and, in a word, all that is 
comprehended under the Name of Virtue; if that Thing 
exiſts, and all Men are obliged to partake thercof, 
inſomuch that every particular Perſon who would inſtru 
umſelf, or do any Thing, is obliged to guide him- 
elf by its Rules, or to renounce all that it deſires; that all 
e who will not partake thereof, Men, Women, 
ad Children, muſt be reproved, reprehended, and 
aſtiſed; till Inſtructions or Puniſhments reform them; 
2nd that thoſe who will not be reformed, muſt either be 
puniſhed with Death, or baniſhed: If it be ſo, as you 
unnot doubt of it, and that notwithſtanding this, thoſe 
reat Men, of whom you ſpeak, ſhould teach their Chil- 
iren all other Things, and ſhould neglect to teach them 
is only Thing, I mean Virtue; it muſt then be“ a 
iracle if thoſe Children, ſo much neglected, become 
ople of Worth, and good Citizens. I have already 
roved to you that every Body is perſuaded that Virtue 
tay be taught in publick and private. Since it may be 
ght, do you think that Fathers teach their Children all 

be Things that they may be ſecurely ignorant of, without 
curring either the Pain of Death, or the leaſt Penalty; 
that they neglect to teach them thoſe Things, the igno- | 
nce whereof is uſually attended by Death, Priſon, Exile, 
onfiſcation of Goods, and in a word, by the utter 
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it: it may curb the Wicked for ſome Time, by reviving ſome 
arks of their almoſt dead Reafon, and frightening them with the 
niſhments of Vice; and it is here that it uſually terminates ; but 
at alone will never infuſe Virtue, Man plants and Man waters, 
tit is God-who giveth the Encreaſe, | : 
Ves, without Doubt, it is a Miracle; for we are naturally 
corrupt,” that God muſt intervene. to reſtore the Soul to the 
te which it has loſt, This Sophiſt thinks he ſays ſomething - 
t's EA impoſſible, but at the ſame Time ſpœaks a very 
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n 1 1 is the Thing 
ra ppens to who are n 

Part of thoſe who brought up amy Is there * 
— greater likeli they will em 
to — oft all their Pains and all their A — 
ſame, do teach them that which is ſo impor. 

: tant and ſo neceſſary? Yes, without 
doubt, Socrates ; and we ought to think that thoſe Fathers, 
taking their Children in their younger Years, that is to 
ſay, as ſoon as thoſe Children are capable of underſtand. 
ing what is ſaid to them: never all their Life-time 
to teach and reprehend them, and not only the Fathers, 
but alſo the Mothers, Nurſes and. [wes your they all 
chiefly endeavour to make Children honeſt and virtuous, 
by letting them ſee upon every Thing they do, and up. 
on every Word they ſpeak, that ſuch a Thing is juſt, and 
ſuch a Thing is unjuſt ; that this is handſome and that 
unhandſome ; that this is holy, and that impious ; that 
we muſt do this, and ſhun that. If Children volunta- 
rily obey theſe Precepts, they are rewarded and praiſed: 
and if they don't obey them, they are threatned and chaſ. 
tiſed ; they are propt up and ſet aright, like Trees that 
bend and become crooked. | | 

When they are ſent to. School, it is earneſtly recom- 
mended to their Maſters not to apply themſelves ſo much 
to teach them to read well, and to play well upon In- 
ſtruments, as to teach them Honeſty and Modeſty. There. 
fore thoſe Maſters take very great Care. of it. When 
they can read, and underſtand what theyi read, inſtead of 
giving them Precepts by Word of Mouth, they make 
them read the beſt Poets, and oblige them to get them by 
Heart. There they find excellent Precepts for Virtue, 
and Recitals which contain the Praiſes of the greateſt 
Men of Antiquity, to the End that thoſe Children being 
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fared wich a noble Emulation, may imitate and endea- 


l your to reſemble them. 

i WM The Maſters of Muſick; and thoſe who teach them to 
pur upon Inſtruments, take the ſame Pains; they train 
n, Wl up young People to Modefty, and take particular Care that 
«Wl icy do nothing untiandfome. 75 


When they anderſtand Muſick, and can play well up- 
on Inſtruments, they put into their Hands the Poems of 


to Wl the Lyrick Poets, which they make them fing and play 
d. on the Harp, to the end that thoſe Numbers and that 
ne away may infinuate themſelves into their Souls, 
rs, Wl whilſt they are yet tender; and that being thereby ren- 
all red more ſoft, tractable; polite, and, if we may fay fo, 
us, Wl nore harmonious and more agreeable, they may be 


more le of ſpeaking well, and doing well: for 
— the whole Life of Man has need of || Number and Har- 

t nony. | 3 5 
hat Nos beisg ſatisfied with thoſe Means, they ſend them 
ta- ¶ aſo to Maſters of ' Exerciſe,” to the end that having a 
ed: ¶ found and robuſt Body, they may the better execute the 
ual. orders of a -maſculme and ſound Spirit, and that the 
that Wl Weakneſs of their Conſtitution may not 

oblige them to refuſe to ſerve their By this Reaſon 

m- Country; whether it be in War, or in the Children of 
uch Wother Functions. And thoſe who ſend 222 
In- their Children moſt to Maſters, are ſuch virtuous. 
ere · N are beſt able to do it; that is to ſay, 3 
hen che richeſt: inſomuch that the Children of the richeſt be- 
d of ¶ in cheir Exerciſes the earlieſt, and continue them the 
ke ¶ bngeſt; for they go thither in their tender Years,. and 
n by Won't ceaſe going till they are Men. 
rtue, They have no ſooner quitted thoſe 
Maſters; but their Country obliges them But the Laws 
tolearn the Laws, and to live a ing neither change the” 
to the Rules they preſcribe, to the end - Mind nor Man- 
that they may do all Things by Reaſon, 


= - * 
- 


now . . : = 
s (nothing outof ConceitandFancy, | 
* l Yes, but it is of ſuch Numbers and Harmony as Men don't 


tach the Harmony which they teach oftentimes” ſerves only to 
eder them more unfit for the other. 2 9 . 
| | M 2 | And 
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And as Writing-Maſters give their Scholars, who have 


not as yet learnt, a Rule under their Paper, that in copy- 
ing their Examples they may always follow the Lines 
that are traced out; ſo the Country gives Laws to Men, 
that were invented and eſtabliſhed by the ancient Legiſla- 
tors. It forced them to govern and to ſubmit to be 
governed according to their Laws; and if any one goes 
aſtray, it puniſheth him; and this Puniſhment is called 
with you, as in many other Places, by 'a Word which 
properly ſignifies to reform; as Juſtice reforms thoſe 
who turn aſide from the Rule which ought to guide them. 
After ſo much Pains taken, both in publick and pri- 
vate, to inſpire Virtue, are you amazed, . Socrates, and 
can you have the leaſt Doubt that Virtue may be taught? 
This ſhould be ſo far from ſurprizing you, that you 
ought, on the other hand, to be very much ſurprized if 
the Contrary ſhould be true. 
But you will fay, How comes it to paſs, that many 
of the greateſt Mens Children become the moſt diſhoneſt 
People of the World? Here's a very plain Reaſon, that 
has nothing amazing in it, if what I haye already ſup- 
poſed be firm and unſhaken; that is to ſay, if it be true, 
that every Man is indiſpenſably obliged to have Vir- 
tue, to the end that Societies and Cities may ſubſiſt. If 
that be ſo, as without doubt it is, chuſe among all the 
other Sciences or Profeſſions that Men are employed in, 
which you fhall think fit, and you ſhall ſee what I would 


be at. 
Let us ſupppoſe, for Example, that 
* Another _ this Ci s not ſubſiſt, unless we 
—_— were all Players on the Flute: + is it 
3 not certain that we ſhould all addict 
. ourſelves 
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„He is obliged to have Virtue, and God hath given him a Light 
capable to guide him to the true Fountain; but Societies and Cities 
don't examine if he be truly virtuous; it is enough for them that 


— — 2 


he counterfeits it, and that he lives as if he were ſo, The Sophiſt 


argues always ypon a. falſe Principle. WS ö 

This Sophiſt always miſtakes himſelf. It is not the ſame with 
Viitue as with other Arts; a Mag is an able Artiſt, though * 
"Io" ay 


ourſelv 
we wor 
would 
to play 
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For do 
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ourſelves to the Flute, that both in Publick and Private 
we would teach one another to play upon it; that we 
would reprehend and chaſtiſe thoſe who Would neglect 
to play, and that we would no more make that Science 
a Myſtery to them, than we do that of Juſtice and Law? 
For does any Body refuſe to teach another Juſtice ? and 
does any Body keep that Science ſecret, as is practiſed 
in other Arts? No certainly. And the Reaſon of it is 
this, that the Virtue and Juſtice of every particular Man 
is uſeful to the whole Body. That's the Reaſon why every 
Body is always ready to teach his Neighbour all that con- 
cerns Law and Juſtice. If it were the ſame in the Art of 
playing on the Flute, and that we were all equally ready 
to teach others without any Reſerve, what we know of it, 
do you think, Socrates, that the Children of the moſt 
excellent Players upon the Flute, would always become 
more perfect in that Art than the Children of the worſt 
Players? I am perſuaded you believe nothing of it. 
* The Children who would be found to be the moſt 
happily born for that Art, would be thoſe who ſhould 
make the | a" Progrefs therein, and who ſhould ren- 
der themſelves the moſt famous for it ; the reſt would fa- 
tigue themſelves in vain, and would never gain any 
Name on it: as we daily ſee the Son of an excellent 
Player upon the Flute to be an indifferent Scholar; and 


has not acquired the higheſt Perfection in Art; but a Man is not 
virtuous, unleſs he has all Virtue : for if one Part of it be want- 
ng, all is wanting, Protagoras is going immediately to fall into a 
manifeſt Contradiction. 

* Pretagoras contradicts himſelf by this Argument; for if none 
but thoſe who are happily born acquire the Perfection of Arts, and 
that Men can't change an unhappy Birth, it follows, from 
this Principle, that Men cannot even teach the Perfection of Arts; 
and it is a certain Truth, How could they inſpire us with Virtue 


then? For we muſt be as happily born for Virtue, What is it 


then. to be happily born? Is it to have our Reaſon leſs changed and 
corrupted ? In this State, Education cultivates the natural Seed 


which God hath ſowed in our Souls, and God by his Bleſſing makes 


It grow, and brings it to its perfect Maturity. Then tis neither 


Nature alone that procures Virtue, nor Labour alone, nor both 


together : tis God alone: for tis he who corrects our depraved 
Nature, and bleſſeth our Labour, 
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on the other Hand, the Son of a Blockhead to become x 
very able Muſician : but in general they are all good 
_ enough, -f if we compare them with the ignorant and 
with thoſe who never handled a Flute. We muſt hold 
it for certain, that it is the ſame in the preſent Caſe, 
ſuch an one as would appear to you now to be the moſt 
unjuſt of all thoſe who are brought up in the Knowledge 
of the Laws, and in civil Society, would be a very juſt 
Man, and even able to teach Juſtice, if you ſhould com. 
pare him with People who have neither Education, Law, 
Tribunal nor Judges, who are not forced by any Neceſ- 
fity to apply themſelves to Virtue; and who, in a 
word, would reſemble (a) thoſe Savages which Pherecrates 
cauſed to be acted laſt Year, at the () Country Feaſts 
of Bacchus. Believe me, if you were among Men, like 
thoſe Miſanthropes that that Poet introduces, you would 
think yourſelf very happy to fall into the ds of an 
{c) Euribates and a Phrynondas, and you would ſigh after 
the Wickedneſs of our People, againſt which you 
declaim ſo much now. But your Diſtemper comes only 
from too much Eaſe; becauſe every Body teaches Vir 
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One may be comparatively able in Arts, but not ſo in Virtue; 
W. may be leſs wicked than others, but that does not make us 
virtuous. 

(a) The Poet Pherecrates had acted a Play, whereof the Title 
was a1, The Savages, And there is ſome Appearance, that he 
repreſented therein the unhappy Life that the firſt Men led before 
they were united by Society; and his Aim was to let the Greeks 
ſee that there Was no Happineſs for them, but to be well united, 
and faithfully to execute the Treaty of Peace, which had ſo lately WW make 
terminated a long and fatal War. | and tl 

(b) At the Country Feaſts of Bacchus, He ſays the Country let yo 
Feaſts, becauſe there were other Feaſts of Bacchus that were cele- Arad 
brated in the City the Beginning of the Spring, and the Country 47 
Feaſts were celebrated the latter End of Autumn, in the Fields. and 1 

(e) Euribates and Pbrynendas were two notorious Profligates, who better 
had given Occaſion for the Proverbs, An Ackien of Euribates, To ds who 
the Miet of Euribates, Tis another Phrynondas, Here the Sophiſt er 
complies with Reaſon, It is without all Doubt that Men can 


* 


tue 
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tue as they can, and you art pleaſed to cry out, and to 
ſay, that there is not ſo much as one Maſter that teach- 
eth it, It is Juſt as if you ſhould ſeek in Greece for a 
Maſter who teacheth the Greek Tongue, you will find 
none: Why ?. becauſe every body teacheth it. Indeed, 
if you ſeek for one who can teach Tradeſmens Sons the 
Trade of their Fathers with the ſame Capacity as their 
Fathers themſelves or ſworn Maſters can perform it. 1 
confeſs, Socrates, that ſuch a Maſter would not eaſily be 
found ; but there is nothing more eafy than to find one 
who can teach the ignorant. It is the 


fame with Virtue and all other Things. But Virtue is 
And how little ſoever the Advantage be che Fo L of 


that another Man has over us, to puſh 
us forwards, and to make us advance inthe Way of Vir- 


tue, it is always a very conſiderable Thing, and for which 
we ought to think ourſelves very ; 


Now J am certainly one of thoſe who p 8 che 
have all the neceſſary Qualities for that; Yong: ©* 

for I know better than any other Perſon 

in the World, all that muſt be done to become perfectly 
an honeſt Man; and I can fay, that I do not rob thein 
of the Money which I take; nay, I deſerve more, even 
in the Opinion of my Scholars. Wherefore this is the 
Bargain that I uſually make: when any Body has learned 
of me, if he will, he pays me what others uſed to give 
me; if not, he may go intoa Temple, and after having 
{worn that what I have taught him is worth ſo much, de- 
polite the Sum which he de for me. Socrates, this is 
the Fable, and the ſimple Reaſons I have thought fit to 
make uſe of to prove to you, that Vertue may be taught, 
and that the 4rhenians are all perſuaded of it; and to 
let you ſee, that we muſt not be aſtoniſhed if the Chil- 
dren of the greateſt Men are commonly very little Worth, 
and if thoſe of the Ignorant and of the pooreſt ſucceed 
better, ſince we even ſee that the Sons of Polycletus, 
who are of the ſame Age with Xantippus and Paralus, 
are nothing, if compared with their Father; and ſo of 
many other Children of our Maſters. But for 
thoſe whom I juſt now named, it is not Time to judge 
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them, there are ſtill Hopes, and their Youth is a Refuge 
for them. $4087 of 
_ This long and fine Diſcourſe being pronoũnced with 
much Oſtentation and Pride, Protagoras held his Tongue; 
and I, after having been a long Time put to a fand ay 
a Man charmed and raviſhed, looked upon him as if he 
ought to ſpeak on ſtill, to tell me Things that I very 
impatiently expected: but ſeeing that he had actually 
done, having at laſt reſumed Courage with much 
Difficulty, I turned towards Hippocrates. In Truth, Hij- 
pocrates, ſaid I to him, I cannot expreſs how much [ 
am indebted to you, for having obliged me to come hi- 
ther; for I would not for all the World but have heard 
Protagoras: Hitherto I believed, that it was no Ways by 
the Help and Care of Men that we became honeſt Peo- 
e; but now I am perſuaded that it is a Thing purely 
umane.. There is only one {ſmall Difficulty remaining, 
which Protagoras, . who has juſt now demonſtrated ſuch 
fine Things, will eaſily reſolve. If we ſhould conſult 
ſome of our great Orators upon thoſe Matters, perhaps 
| they would entertain us with ſuch-like 
Diſcourſes, “ and that we ſhould believe 
we heard a Pericles, or ſome of thoſe 
who have been the moſt Eloquent; and 
after that, if we ſhould make Objection 


Hie reproaches 
all thoſe great 
Orators that they 
were a little taint- 


ed by the Com- 
- they had to them, they would not know what to 
with the Sophiſts, ſay, nor what to anſwer, but be as mute 


as a Book. But tho* one ſhould aſk 
them ever ſo little upon what they might have 


already ſaid, they would never end, and would do as a 
$ its Sound a 
long Time, unleſs one puts his Hand upon it, and ſtops | 
it; for that's juſt what our Orators da, ſo ſoon as they. 


braſs Kettle, which being once ſtruck, keep 


_—_— 


— 


This is a difficult Paſſage, if we have no regard to the Time, 
that is to ſay, if we do not obſerve the Date of the Dialogue. It 
is that which deceived Henry Stephens, who tranſlated it as if 
Pericles were till alive, whereas he had been dead eight or nine 
Years, 252 
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xe touched they reſound without End. It is not the 
ame with Protagoras, for he is not only very capable 
of holding long and fine Diſcourſes, as he has juſt now 
made at appear, but alſo of anſwering preciſely, and in 
few Words, to the Queſtions that are aſked him; and can 
fart others, and wait for and receive the Anſwers as he 
ought, which few People are able to do. | 

Now then, Protagoras, ſaid I to him, there wants 
but a ſmall Thing to content me upon the whole, and I 
hall be fully ſatisfied when you ſhall have had the Good- 
reſs to anſwer it, You ſay, that Virtue can be taught? 
ind if I may believe any Body in the World upon that, 
u you. (@) But I pray you to remove the Scruple 
which you have left in my Mind. You have ſaid, that 
Japiter ſent Shame and Juſtice to Men; and in your 
whole Diſcourſe you have ſpoke of Juſtice, "Temperance, 
and Sanctity, as if Virtue were one only Thing which 
meluded all thoſe Qualities. Explain it to me then ex- 
Aly, if Virtue be one, and if Juſtice, Temperance, 
danctity, are only its Parts; or if all thoſe Qualities 
which I have now named be only different Names of 
one and the ſame Thing. This is what I farther deſire of 
you. * | 

Thereis nothing more eaſy, Socrates, 
than to ſatisfy you in that Point: for The Sephiſt 
Virtue is one Thing, and thoſe are its ackowledges, that 
Parts. youu! is one, _ 

But, ſaid Ito him, are thoſe its Parts, that it is compoſe 
i the Mouth, Noſe, Ears and Eyes are OT TIoA 
be Parts of the Face? Or are they . 

Parts like Parts of Gold, that are all of the ſame Nature 
x the Maſs, and differ from each other only in Quan- 
N 78 N 
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(a) Secrates does not trouble himſelf to anſwer all the Sophiſma' 
Pratagoret, which are too groſs; but he goes at once to the 
win Point of the Queſtion, which conſiſts in knowing the Nature 
a Virtuez for Virtue being well known, it will be clearly ſeen 
hat it is not poſſible for Men to teach it, 
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They are without doubt Party of it, as the Mouth and 
3 of the . * 

But ſaid I, do Men acquire ſome one Part of this 
Virtue, and others another? Or is there a Neceſſity t} 
he who acquires one muſt acquire all? 

By no means, anſwered he. (a] For you ſee every Day 
People who are valiant and unjuſt, and others who ar 
juſt ithour deing wiſe. 

For Valour and Wiſdom are only Parts of Virtue. 
J Aſſuredly, ſaid he, and Wiſdom is the greateſt of ity 

arts, | | 
N. ay one of its Parts different from ano 

r? | 

Without doubt. 1 1 | 

And every one has its Properties: As in the Parts of 
the Face the Eyes are not of the ſame Uſe with the Ears, 
and have different Properties and Faculties; and ſo of all 
the other Parts, they are all different, and don't reſem- 
ble each other either in Form or Quality. Is it the 
ſame of the Parts of Virtue? Does not one of them in 
any wiſe reſemble another? and do they abſolutely differ 
in themſelves and in their Faculties? It is evident, that 
they do not reſemble each other at all, if it be the ſame 
- them as of the Example which we have made Uſe 
of. | | 
a that is very certain, and the Example is 
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.. That's the Poifon of this Doctrine, which is but too mueh 

read abroad to this Day. Some fancy that Virtue may be di- 
vided, ſo as a Man may have ſome of its Parts without having 
the reſt; which is contrary to all the Light of Reaſon, as has been 
explained in the Argument. It was in Oppoſition to this very 
Error that Solomon wrote in the Ecclefiaftes, p- ix, He «obo finneth 
zin one Thing fball loſe much Riches.” For it is one of the Expla- 
nations that St, Hierome gives to this Paſſage, © That one only Sin 
cCcauſeth many former good Works to periſhj and that all Virtues 
©. accompany one another, inſomuch that he who has one has all; 
: — ot eg fins in ons Thing is Subject to all Vices without ex- 
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Then ſaid I to him, Virtue has no other of its Parts 
hich reſemble Knowledge, Juſtice, Valour, Tempe- 
dC nor Sanctity. | | | 
No, without doubt. | 
Come then, let you and I ſee and examine to the Bot- 
m the Nature of every one of its Parts. Let us begin 
3 Is it any Thing, or Nothing? For my part 
ind it is ſomething: what do you think ? 
1 
If then any uld apply hi | 
elf to and me, and hald fo tay Socrates is going 
us, Protagoras and Socrates, explain to prove = 
pme, I pray you, what is that which Jie and Sance 


juſt now called. Juftice? is it ſome- an dene 
ung that is juſt or unjuſt ? Thing. 


I ſhould anſwer him off-hand, That 
is ſomething that is juſt; would not you anſwer the 
? | | 


Yes certainly. | 

- =>" then, he would ſay, according to you, 
f J * ? : 

We — ſay yes: is it not ſo? 

Without Doubt, Socrates. | 

And if he ſhould afk us, after that, Don't you alſo ſay, 
lat there is a SanCtity ? Should not we anſwer him in the 
me Manner, that there is? | 

Aſſuredly. ; 

You maintain; he'd reply, that it is ſomething ; what 
it then? is it to be holy or to be profane? For my 
art, I confeſs, Protagoras, that at this Queſtion I ſhould 
tall in a Paſſion, and ſhould ſay to the Man, Speak 
enſe, I pray you; what is there that can be holy, if 
ö my itſelf be not holy? Would not you anfwer 

Yes indeed, Socrates. 2.4 

If after that the Man ſhould continue to ion us, 
ad ſhould ſay, But what did you you ſay a Minute ago? 
we I miſunderſtood you? It ſeemed to me, that o 
ud the Parts of Virtue were all different, and that one 
u never like another. ** 7 Part, I ſhould _— | 
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him, you have Reaſon to alledge that that was ſaid ; but 
if you think it was I who ſaid it, = miſunderſtood me; 
for it is Protagoras who it, T only aſked the 
Queſtion: doubtleſs he would not fail to apply himſelf 
to you, Protagoras; he would ſay, Do you agree to 
what Socrates 55 Is it you alone that aſſure me that 
none of the Parts of Virtue are like to one another! 
Is that your Opinion? What would you anſwer him, 
Protagoras „ . 
I ſhould be forced to confeſs it, Socrates. 
And after this Confeſhon, what could we anſwer 
9 him, if 75 ſhould continue his Queſ- 
ane tions, and tell us, according to you 
Wo hg oF then — is neither ajuſt Thing, hot 
Parts of Virtue Juſtice a holy Thing; but Juſticeis pro- 
were unlike, | fane, and Sanctity is unjuſt? Is then 
the juſt Man profane and impious ? 
What: ſhould we anſwer him, Protagoras ? I confeſs, 
that for my Part, I ſhould anſwer him, that I maintai 
Juſtice to be holy, and Sanctity to be juſt: and if you 
yourſelf did. nat prevent me, I ſhould anſwer for you, 
that you are perſuaded that Juſtice is the ſame Thing with 
Sanctity, or at leaſt a Thing very like it; and that Sanc- 
tity is the ſame Thing with Juſtice, or very like it. See 
then if you would hinder me to-anſwer ſo for you, or i 
you would confeſs it to me. ann 
I ſhould not confeſs it to you, Socrates; for that does 
not ſeem to me to be true at the Bottom, and we 
ought not ta-grant ſo eaſily that Juſtice is Holineſs, and 
that Sanctity is Juſtice: there is ſome Difference between 
them; but what will you make of that? If you 
_ I conſent: that Juſtice is holy, and that Sanity is 
Now. I wil), ſaid I to him, Lhavenothing to do 
with that; it is not as /evil/ that is in Queſtion, it is you 
or I, it is our Perſuaſion and our Prin- 


For to argue ciple; and if we refuſe one another, 
r kae, that % which does nothing but darken 
aqaint'a — the Truth, and render Proofs: uſeleſs, 


i muſt be removed. 
a 0 | 1 10 1 Howe en, 


However, we may ſay, anſwered he, that Juſtice 
rtlembles SanQtity in Dane "or one. 

Thingalways another in ſome _ 

Sort —— has in ſome Meaſure LOOT 3 
;Reſemblance to black, hard to ſoſt? ho will efablim 
and ſo of all other Things which ſeem to between the Parts 
be the moſt contrary to each other. of Virtue, a re- 
Thoſe very Parts which we have agreed inge almoſt | 
have each different Properties and Fa- 8 . 
culties, and that one is not like the may not acknow- 
other, I mean the Parts of the Face; if ledge that which 
ou look to them narrowly, you will is very near, very 
ind, that they reſemble each other a we, and very 
lttle, and that they are in ſome Meaſure 

one like another: and after this Manner | 

you may very well prove, if you will, that all Things 
ve like one another. But however, it is not juſt to call 
Things alike, that have but a ſmall Reſemblance to each 
other; as it is not juſt neither to call thoſe Things unlike, 
that differ but a very little from each other, as a light Re- 
ſemblance does not render Things alike, to ſpeak proper- 
ly, ſo a ſmall Difference does not make them unlike, 

Being amazed at this Diſcourſe of the Sophiſt, I aſked 
him, Does then the Juſt and Holy ſeem to you to have 
only a light Reſemblance to each other? 

That Reſemblance, Socrates, is not ſo ſmall as I 
have faid, but at the ſame Time it is not ſo great as you 
ſay. 

Wel. faid I to him, ſince you ſeem to me to be in ſo; 
il an Humour againſt this Sanctity and Juſtice, let us 
leave them there, and let us take fome other Subject. 
What do you think of Folly ? is it not entirely contrary 
to Wiſdom? | 

It ſeems ſo to me: 


— 4 
ah. 1 * 8 
— _ — 


Socrates is going to prove, that Temperance and Moderation 
are the ſame Thing with Wiſdom, ſeeing they are contrary to 
Folly ; for one Contrary can have but one Contrary : And thus 
Temperance, Moderation, and Wiſdom, are the ſimilar Parts · of 
Vrtue. And conſequently, Cc. 

to When: 
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When Men have governed themſelves well and prog- 
tably, don't they ſeem to you to be mare temperate and 
more moderate than when they do the contrary ? 

Without Contradiction. 

Are they not then governed by Moderation? 

It cannot be 

And thoſe who have ho good Goverament over them: 


ſelves, don't they act n and are in no * mode- 
rate in their Conduct pn 


- I agree with you in that. 


Therefore is not ating Dela eren 
derately ? | 

It is agreed. 

That which is done fooliſhly, does it not come from 
Folly? r 


Ren Moderation? 
That's true. 


Is not that which proceeds from Force, ftrong ; and 
that which proceeds om Weakneſs, feeble ? 

Certainly. 

Is it not from Swiftneſs that a Thing is ſwift, and from 
Slowneſs that a Thing is low ? 

- Without doubt, 


And all that is done the ſame, is it not done by the 


fame? and is not the Con done by the Contrary ? 
Yes, doubtleſs. TAE a 


Oh! let us ſee then, ſaid I, is there not ſomething that 
is — Beauty? 


3 Beauty, has it any other Contrary than Ugli- 
? ; 


A 
2 not en that 3 is called good ? 
es 


This Good, has it any other Contrary than Evil? 
No, it has no other. hey 
Is there not in the Voice a Sound which is called A- Wa the | 
* | ſhall v 
©, | , | 


and 
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83 das it any other Contrary than Grave ? 
0. a 
Every Contrary chen has but one Contrary, and there 
ue no more? 
I confeſs it. 
Let us ſee then; et us make a Recial ofthe Things 
wherein we are _ 
MD oy Cuntiney kno bet cas vady Onattary 
1 every Co one © . 
2. That Contraries are made by Contraries. 
2 That which is done fooliſhly is done after a quite 
Manner to that which is done diſcreet! 
hat which is done diſcreetly | — 5 from 
Moderation, and that which is done fooliſhly proceeds 
from hah 
Lig. tefore hich is d 
W is done a CON- | PIE. 
ney Way, ought bedoneby che Con- , Convaries 
ary 3 that w is done diſcreetly, i 1s Contraries, as the 
done by Moderation, and that which i _ fame produce the 
done fooliſhly, is done by Foll * ſame 
1 * Way, and always by ontraries? 


— I then contrary to Fo ? 

80 it 2 to me. * 

You remember however, that you agreed juſt now 
that Wiſdom was contrary to Folly. 

I confeſs it. 

And that one Contrary had but one Contrary. 

That is true. 

From which then of thoſe two Principles ſhall we re- 
cede, my dear Protagoras Shall it be from this, That 
one Contrary has but one Contrary? Or from that 
which we aſſerted juſt now, That Wiſdom is ſome other 
Thing than Temperance or Modeſty; That each of 
them are Parts of Virtue, and that as they are different, 
they are alſo unlike, both by their Nature and Effects, 
4 the Parts of the Face: Which of thoſe two Principles 
ſhall we renounce ?. For they. don't agree well, and they 
make a horrible Diſcord, Ah, how is it poſile they 


* 
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mos agree, if there be a Neceſſity that one Contrary muſt 
have but one only Contrary, and can't have more, and 


that it be found in the mean Time, that Folly has two 
Contraries, which are Wiſdom and Temperance ? Does 
it not appear ſo to you, Protagoras ? ? He has agreed to 
it, whether he will or not. 

Wiſdom and Temperance then muſt of all Neceſſity 
be but one and the ſame Thing, as we found juſt now, 
that Juſtice and Sanctity were a little While ago. But 
don't let us weary ourſelves, my dear Protagoras, and 
let us examine the reſt. I aſk vou, A Man, who does 
an unjuſt Thing, is he prudent in being unjuſt ? 

For * Part, Socrates, ſaid he, 1 mould be aſhamed 

to confeſs it. However, it is the Opi- 

For the Vulgar nion of the People. 
believe, that rxcre Well, would you have me apply my- 
which ale prudent ſelf to the People, or ſhall 1 to 
while they arep ro- You | 
fGtable, I beg it of you, ſaid 45 direct your- 

ſelf only to the People. 

That's equal to me, ſaid I, provided you anſwer me. 
For it imports me nothing that you think chat or that; 
I examine only the Opinion; but it may very well be, 
that in examining the Opinion, tis myſelf when I exa- 
mine, and ſometimes alſo the Perſon. who-anſwers me. 

« Upon that, Protagoras made ſome Scruple, diſdaining 


to be thus queſtioned, and ſaying, that the Matter was 


thorny. But at laſt he took his Part, and reſolved to an- 
{wer me. Then I ſaid to him, Pretagoras, anſwer, I 
pray you, to my firſt Queſtion: Do you think any of 
thoſe. who act Injuſtice are prudent. ?: 

I I think there are ſome, ſaid he. 


Is not to be prudent, to be wiſe? 
Yes. 


Is not to be wile, to have right Aims, and to take the 


beſt Part even in Injuſtice itſelf ? 
ant it. 


But dothe Unjuſt take the right Side when they: ſucceed 


well, or when their Succeſs is * Ra. 
W . "M4 Habib: ts 


You: 


You aft 
Certair 
Then d 


FOOT ? 
Yes, b 


on't tic] 


The T. 


ade me 
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0 be trar 
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You affirm then, that there are certain good Things. 


Certainly. 


good? 

Yes, by Jupiter; and frequently I 
on't ſtick to call thoſe which are not 
rrofitable to Men alſo good. 

The Tone in which he ſpoke to me 
ade me know, that he was exaſpe- 
ited, in a great Diſorder, and ready 
be tranſported with Anger; ſeeing 
im in this Condition, I had a Mind to 
ke the beſt of him: Therefore I 


rofitable ? 


tely uſeleſs to Men, as certain Drinks, 
ertain Food, certain Medicines, and 
thouſand others of the ſame Nature; 
id I know others that are uſeful to 
bem. There are ſome that are indif- 
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Then do you call thoſe Things that are profitable to Men 


The Sophift is 
very angry that 
Socrates ſhould 
have forced from 
him this Confeſ- 
fion, that he calls 
that which is pro- 
fitable good, 


ked him with greater Precaution and Diſcretion ; Pro- 
goras, ſaid I to him, do you call good, thoſe Things 
at are profitable to any Man, or thoſe that are no ways 


Not at all, Socrates. For I know many that are abſo- 


Protaporas 
ſmells what Socra- 
tes would be at, 
and, to evade 
being caught by 
him, he throws 
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rent to Men, and excellent good for himſelf into all AVE 
orſes. Some are only uſeful to Cat- — rae any 5 | | it 
, others only to Dogs. 8 — 1 1 
of no Uſe to Animals, and very go impertinent | | F 
Trees. Moreover, that which is Science, he puts i| i 
dod for the Root is often bad for the off the chief | 10 
vigs, which you ſhould make to die, — IN 
you would cover them with it. With- D 
it going further, Oil is the greateſt Enemy to all Plants, | 14 
ad to the Skin of all Cattel, and it is very good for the x 


kin of Man. It is ſo true, that that which is called 1 
od, is various; for Oil itſelf, which I ſpeak of, is % 

od for the exterior Parts of Man, and very bad for the 
terior, For that Reaſon the Phyſicians abſolutely for- 
the Sick to eatit, ox at leaſt give them but very little, 
only enough to corret᷑t the bad Smell of certain Things 
lich they make them take. 3 


Protagoras 
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Protagoras having thus ſpoken, all the Compan 

clapt their Hands, as if he had faid Wonders: And 
fad to him, Protagoras, I am a Man naturally very for 
getful, and, if any Body makes long Diſcourſes t 
me, I immediately forget the Subject of the Diſput 
Therefore as if I was ſomething deaf, and you had 
Mind to diſcourſe with me, you would reſolve to ſpea 
a dittle louder to me than to others; even fo I defire yo 
to accommodate yourſelf to this Fault that I have. Ant 
fince you have to do with a Man whoſe Memory is ver 
mort, ſhorten your Anſwers, if you intend that I ſhoul( 
follow you. 

How would ye have me abridge my Anſwers? Woul 
91 have me make them ſhorter than they ought t 

? 


No, ſaid I. | 

— 4 is it as ſhort as it muſt be 

t is. 

But who ſhall be the Judge of it, and to what Meaſ 
ſhall we cut it? muſt it be mine or yours? 

J have always heard, Protagoras, that you were a ve 
capable Man, and that you could make others capable 
N ok long and as ſhort Diſcourſes upon all Sorts « 
Subj as one pleaſeth; and as nobody enlargeth 
much as you when you think fit, ſo nobody can expla 
himſelf in fewer Words. If then you have a Mind that 
ſhould enjoy your Converſation, make uſe of the latte 
with me ; few Words, I conjure you. 

Socrates, ſaid he, I have had to do with many Peop 
in my Life, and even with the moſt renowned; yc 
cannot but have heard of my Diſputes: but if I h: 
done what yon would have me to do now, and if I h: 
ſuffered my Diſcourſes to be cut ſhort by my Antagoniſt 
I ſhould never have obtained ſo great Advantages ov: 
them, and the Name of Protagoras would never have bee 
ſo famous among the Greeks. 

By this Anſwer I found that this Manner of anſwe 
ing preciſely to Queſtions did not pleaſe him, and thi 
he would never ſubmit to be queſtioned. Seeing the 
that I could no longer be of that Converſation; Pro! 

*. ga 7 
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as, faid 1 to him, I do not preſs you to diſpute with 
e whether you will or not, and to follow a Method that 
; diſagreeable to you; but if you have a Mind to ſpeak 
ne, tis your Part to proportion yourſelf to me, and 
peak ſo as that I may be able to follow you: For as 
de World ſays, and as you yourſelf ſay, it is equal 
pyou to make long or ſhort Diſcourſes. You are very 
armed, there is nothing to ſay againſt that. For my 
Pct, it is im poſſible for me to follow Diſcourſes that are 
long winded. - I wiſh I were capable of it, but no 
an makes himſelf. And ſeeing that is indifferent to 
du, you ought to have that Complaiſance for me, to the 
ud that our Converſation may continue. At preſent 
ug don have it not, and that I have not Time to hear 
jou {o prolixly, for I muſt be going; Farewell, I am 
uſt going, what Pleaſure ſoever I might have without 
loubt taken in your curious Diſſertations. At the ſame 
Time I roſe, as having a Mind to retire; but Ca/lias 
g me with one d by the Arm, and with the 
holding me by the Cloke, We will not ſuffer you to 
v. Secrazes, ſaid. he; for if you go, all is done, there 
ill be no more Converſation. I conjure you then in 
ie Name of God to ſtay, for there is nothing that I 
ald ſo willingly hear as your Diſpute: I beg it of you, 
us this Favour. | 
I anſwered him ſtanding, as I was ready to go; Son of 
boni cus, I have always admired the Love you have for 
ences, I admire it ſtill now, and I'commend you for 
Truly I would with all my Heart do you the Favour 
maſk me, if you demand a Thing that was poſlible. 
it as if you ſhould: command me to Te 
ln a Race with Criſox 4 Himere, or This Ciſen 
me of thoſe who run the Race fix 1 
limes together, or with ſome Courier, of a Furl = = 
would fay, Callias, I ſhould demand Times ſuccet- 
thing more than to have all the fively. - 
wftneſs, neceſſary; I could wiſh'it as 
Ich as you, but that is impoſſible. If you would ſee 
run, Can and me, | you muſt, obtain ef him, that 
will proportion himſelf to my Weakneſs, for I cannot 
g0 
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go very ſwift, and it lies on him to go ſlowly. I jicourle 
hoy the ſame on this Occaſion, if you have a Mind ends, th: 
ear Pretagoras and me, defire him to anſwer me N; 41 
few Words, as he had begun to do: For otherwiſe, wh diſpute, 
Sort of Converſation would it be? I have hitherto hea not f 
Men ſay, and always believed it, that to converſe vii Prota, 
one's Friends, and to make Harangues, were two vel Ou Pr 
different Things. Way, bu 
| Nevertheleſs, Socratet, ſaid Calhi Lou ſpe 
9 bc,  OD8- methinks that Protageres d ſaid 
little gre þ * mands a very juſt Thing, ſeeing he d reſen 
merce he had with fires only to be permitted to ſpeak 
the Sophiſts who much as he ſhall think fit, and that ye 
lodged with him, may have the ſame Liberty; the Cot 
oY 100g dition is equll. 
ny 00 ts You are deceived, Callias, ſaid AW. 
ö _  biades, that is not at all equal. Ft 
Socrates confeſſeth he has not that Abundance, thi 
Affluence of Words; and he yields that Advantage 
Protagoras. But as for the Art of Diſpute, and to kno 
how to D anſwer well, I ſhall be much ſu 
prized if he yields it either to Protagoras, or any Bod 
| eelſe whoſoever: Let Protagoras 
That's exactiy . confeſs, in his turn, with the ſame Ing 
1 af  nuity, that he is more weak in thi 
Fanctes that docs. Point than Secrates, that will beenoug 
tes diſputes only but if he brags that he will oppoſe hi 
through Vanity; then let him enter the Liſt with equi 
and that if Prota- Arms, that is to ſay, by queſtioni 
ras ſhould ac- and being queſtioned, without enlarg 
wledge himſelf - : ps 
inferior, Socrates ing without End, and without deviatin 
would pretend to upon every Queſtion, on purpoſe toe 
no more. broil the Diſcourſe, and to ſhun thi 
W giving of an Anſwer, ' and to mak 
the Auditor loſe the State of the Queſtion. For as fc 
Socrates, I will be Security for him, and that he will forge 
nothing; he jeers us when he ſays be is forgetful. 80 
ſeems to me that his Demand is the more reaſonable 
for every one mult ſpeak and tell his Sentiments in a 
renne eiue 
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theſe Words of Alcibiades, Critias directing his y {| 


liſcourſe to Prodicus and Hippias, ſaid, Methinks, my 

ends, that Callias has declared himſelf openly for Pro- 
was ; and that Alcibiades is an Opiniator, who ſtrives 

diſpute,” and to exaſperate Men's Spirits. As for us 

us not fall out with one another in taking Part, ſome | 
th Protagoras, and others with Socrates : * us rather 14 
n our Prayers to obtain of them, not to part in ſuch [ 

Way, road continue this Irre Converſation. 11 
You extraordinary well, C;- | 1. 

„ ſaid Prodicus * Fw thoſe no — am Ag 1 

reſent at a Diſpute, ought to a 

— but not indifferent, for 1 +6 Dit 

ſe two Things ought not to be 

founded: to be neuter, is to give to each Party all 

Attention which he requires; and not to be indiffe- 
is when one reſerves his Vote for him who is in 

night. For my Part, if you would follow my Ad- 

e, Protagoras, and you Socrates, here is a Thing where- 

would willingly have you agree between you, that 

to diſpute and not to quarrel; for Friends diſpute be- 

en themſelves for their better Inſtruction, and Ene- 

s quarrel to d one another. By this Means this 

werſation would be very agreeable and very profita- 

to us all. Firſt, the Fruit which on your Side you 

d reap there -· from, would be, I don't ſay our Prai- 

but our Eſteem: Now Efteem is a ! 

tre Homage, which cauſes a Soul 3 1 4 

te truly touched and perſuaded ; 4b Pra. 

eas Praiſe is frequently but a vain | ; 

deceiving Sound, which the Mouth pronounces con- 
to the proper Sentiments of the Heart. And we 

Auditors ſhould get thereby, not that which is called $M! 

ertain Pleaſure, but a real and ſenſible Satisfaction. 1 


ute. 


58 ——— tit 
s this Paſſage it appears that the Greeks made ſome difference . —_— 
"Wet w0gainotas and dsds, that hy the firſt they meant the W 1 
. of the Spirit, and by the other the Pleaſures of the Body.” © , LIE 
014 was not always exactly obſeryed : But at the Bottom theſe 1 14 


x are determined to this Senſe by their Root. 


For 
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For Satisfaction is the Contentment of the Spirit, wid ent, wh 
is inſtructed, and which acquires Wiſdom and Prudence 
whereas Pleaſure is only, properly ſpeaking, the ticklin 
„Ned of ihe Anditors b. ghly applauded this Diſc 

Moſt of the Auditors highly this Diſcourſe 
Prodicus, and the wiſe Hippi as afterwards! beginning ſoderato 
ſaid: My Friends, I look upon you all, ſo many as ai 
here, as Kinſmen, Friends, and Citizens of one an f 
the ſame City, not by Law, but by Nature; + for U d gty 
Nature every Thing is tied to its like. But the Lay 
which 1s a t over Men, forceth and layeth viol 
Hands upon Nature on many Occaſions. - It would be 
very ſhameful Thing, if we, who know the Nature « 
Things perfectly, and who paſs for the ableſt amon 
the Greeks,, ſhould. come into Atbem, which for 8e 


ences ought to be looked 3 as _ auguſt Pryt 
aſſembled in the great 


neum of Greece, and ſhould 
and richeſt Houſe of the City, to do nothing there worſe in 
thy of our tation, and to ſpend our Time in wrangꝗ m, P. 
ling and conteſting about Trifles, like:the moſt ignoran{ſÞ*"*? tl 
of Men. I conjure you then, Protagoras and 8. onverſat 
crates, and I adviſe you, as if we were here your Al” anſwe 
bitrators to regulate you, to pitch upon a 'Temperamer 
and a Medium. Vou Socrates, don't you ſtick too iff 
gorouſly to the plain and conciſe Method of a Dialogy den I. 
unleſs Protagoras will acquieſce therewith. Leave hi 
ſome Liberty, and ſlacken the Reins: of his Diſcourſ i eſtion 

that it may appear more magnificent and ſublime to u 
And you, Protagoras, don't ſwell the Sails of your Elo" 
quence, ſo as to carry you into the High- Sea, and tf 

make you loſe the Sight of the Shore. There is a M 
dium between theſe two Extremes. Therefore if yo 
will give Ear to me, you ſhall chuſe a Moderator, a Pre 


3 „ tt. i ti Ss W 


—— 


+ For-the"Law eſtabliſhes ſeveral Corporations that are con 
trary 0ne-to another, whereas Nature unites all that are of ti 
fame Kind, Therefore there is-a' Principle of Union in hung 
Nature, \ ot} {3 246 0 | 6a 
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ent, who ſhall oblige you both to keep within Bounds. 
This Expedient pleaſed all the Company. Callias 
me again, that he-would not ſuffer me to go, and 
reflec. me to name the Preſident myſelf: I. de- 
4} it, ſaying it would be a Shame for. us to take a 
ſoderator of our Diſcourſes. For, ſaid I, he whom we 
all chuſe ſhall be either our Inferior or our Equal. If 
be our Inferior, it is not juſt that the moſt uncapable 
ould give Laws to the moſt learned: and if he be our 
ual, he will think as well as we, and that Choice will 
come altogether uſeleſs. 
But, it will be ſaid, you ſhall name who is more learn- 
than you; it is eaſy to ſay fo, but in Truth I don't 
ink it { $7709 to find a more able Man than Protago- 
and if you ſhould chuſe one who is not ſo able as 
and whom you d, however, to be more able, 
u yourſelves fe what Diſtaſte you give to a Man of that 
lerit, in ſubjecting him to ſuch a Moderator. For, as 
my Part, that in no Ways concerns me, it is not my 
itereſt that makes me ſeek, I am ready to renew our 
onverſation to fatisfy you: That if Protagoras will 
ot anſwer, let him queſtion : I will anſwer, and at the 
ne Time ſhall endeavour to ſhow him the Manner how 
think every Man who is queſtioned ought to anſwer. 
ben I have anſwered him as often as he ſhall have 
ought fit to queſtion me, he will give me Leave to 
etion him in my Turn, and he will anſwer me 
er the ſame Manner. That if he ſcruples to anſwer me, 
you and I will join to beg that Favour of him, 
uch you deſire of me at prefent, which is, not to break 
e Converſation, and there is ng Neceflity to name a 
aderator for that; inſtead of one, we ſhall have many, 
you ſhall all beſo. _ 1 . 
Every Body ſaid that this was what ought to be done. 
Protagoras was not much for it; bat in fine, he was 
liged to ſubmit, and to promiſe that he would queſ- 
in firſt, and that when he ſhould be weary of queſtion- 
We, he ſtiould permit me to do it in my Turn, and ſhould 
wer in his Turn preciſely to the Queſtion without 


ming. e ee ow 
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Then he began after this Manner. 

* Methinks, Socrates, that the beſt Part of Eruditiar 
conſiſts in being very well verſed in reading the Poets 
that is to ſay, to underſtand all they ſay ſo well, as tt 
be able to diſtinguiſh what is well ſaid, and what is il 
ſaid; to give Reaſons for it, and to make every Body ſen 
ſible of it. Don't fear that I am going to remove my 
ſelf far off from the Subject of our Diſpute, my Queſ 
tion ſhall run upon Virtue. All the Difference there 
ſhall be therein, is, that I ſhall tranſport you into thy 
Country of Poetry. Simoni des ſays in ſome Place, di 
recting his Diſcourſe to Scopas, the Son of Creon the 
Theſſalonian: It is very difficult to become truly vir 
tuous, and to be in Vertue as a Cube; that is to ſay 
that neither our Carriage, our Actions, nor our Thought 
© ſhall ſhake us, and ſhall never draw us from that State 
of our Mind; and that they ſhall neither deſerve the 
© leaſt Reproach, nor the leaſt Blame.” Do you remem- 
ber that Paſſage, or ſhall I relate it to you? 

There is no need, ſaid I, Iremember it, and have ſtu 


died it with great Pains. 


Vou are in the right: but do you think that Piece is 
well or ill done? | = 
It ſeems to me to be perfectly well done, and is of very 


great Senſe. | with w 
But would you call that Piece well done, if the Poet Mo Tr. 
contradicts himſelf in it? poet. 1 
No, without doubt. | Diſcou 
Oh! ſaid he, another Time examine Things better, lim. 8 
and look into them more narrowly. it * t 
As for that, my dear Protagoras, ſaid I, I believe I have N come t 
ſufficiently examined it. wit, 2 
Since you have ſo well examined it, you know then Nor, be 
that he ſays in the Sequel: The Saying of Pittacu Mi; to 
does not pleaſe me at all, tho' Pittacus was one of the le- you 
er | 1 _ | [ ſay t] 
p | Neff re n turned 
„The Sils boaſted that they underſtood all the Poets perfeAtly Ifoet d 
well, and we are going to ſee the Difference in that Point between 


a Sephi/t and a Man who is truly learned. 
3 « Sages 


Vol 
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« Sages." For he ſays that it is difficult to become virtu- 
dus. Do you comprehend that the ſame Man ſaid this 
;fter what he had ſaid but a little before? 

Yes, I do. Ro | 

And do you find that thoſe two Paſſages agree? 

Yes, Protagoras, ſaid I, and at the ſame Time, leſt he 
ſhould go upon fome other Thing, I aſked him, Don't 
you find that they agree ? 

How ſhall I find that a Man agrees with himſelf when 
he blows cold and hot? At firſt he fixes this Principle, 
That it is difficult to become wirtuous, And a Minute 
after he forgets that fine Principle; and in relating the 
ame Motto, ſpoke in his own Senſe by Pittacus, That 
it is very difficult to become wirtuous; he blames him, 
and ſays in plain Terms, that that Sentiment does not 
pleaſe him in any wiſe, and yet it is his own. Thus 
when he condemns an Author, who ſays nothing but 
what he had ſaid himſelf, he manifeſtly cuts his own 
Throat, and he muſt of necet...y ſpeak ill either there or 
here, | 
He had no ſooner ſpoke, but a great Noiſe was 
niſed, and the Auditors fell a praiſing of him. As for me, 
Iconfeſs it, like a Fencer who had received a great Blow, 
I was ſo ſtunned that I neither ſaw nor heard, and my 
Brains were turned as well with the Noiſe they made, as 
with what I heard him ſay. In fine, for I muſt tell you 
the Truth, to gain Time to dive into the Meaning of the 
Poet, I turned myſelf toward Prodicus, and directing my 
Diſcourſe to him; Prodicus, ſaid I to 1 
tim, Simonides is your Country-Man; For Fi rodicus 5 
it is therefore juſt that you ſhould 5. 4 8 | 
come to his Aſſiſtance, and I call you Sind. 
toit, as Homer feigns that the Scaman- | 
te, being vigorouſly preſſed upon by Achilles, calls &. 
ns to his Succour, in ſaying to him: 
let you and I repel this terrible Enemy. 
ſay the ſame to you, let us take Care leſt S:mon7de+ be 
turned topſy-turvy by Protagoras. The Defence of this 
Poet depends on your Ability, which makes you .to 

Vor. II. N diſtinguiſh 
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diſti iſhed ſo ſubtilly between Vill and Defire, as tx ö ir E 
very different 5 It is that ſame Ability which h 
furniſhed you with ſo many fine Things that you juſt no The 
taught us. See then if you will be of my Opinion, fe ing, P. 
it does not at all appear to me that Simonides contradidy cian in 
himſelf. But tell me firſt 1 » What you think of I mak: 
Do you think, that to be, and to become, are one and It is 
ſame Thing, or two different Things ? Hon 

A fine Queſtion! two very different Things, aſſuredi The 
anſwered Prodicus. er 
In the firſt Verſe then, Si moni des declares his Thoug i i; vile 
in ſaying, That it is very difficult to become truly wirt poſleſs 
OUS. 
You ſay true, Socrates. _ 
And he blames Pzittacus, not as Protagoras think oe 
for having ſaid the fame Thing as he, but for having ſai Diſpu 
ſomething very different from it. ] that tl 


For tobe denotes Effect, Pittacus has not faid as Sims ; 
a fixed State, and des did, That it is difficult to becu of the 


ro become denotes - > # 
2” Ade or eTirtucus, but to be virtuos. No only a 


a going from one my dear Pretagoras, to be and to þ 
State to another. come, are not the ſame Thing, even 

the Judgment of Prodicus. And if the 
be not the ſame Thing, £3monides does in no wiſe co 
tradi himfelf. Perhaps that Prodicus himſelf and m 


more 


ny others, entering into Sin onides's Thought, might (; = 

TR with Heſiod, I hat it is very difficult bend 

. 1 427 1 beceme wirtuous: For the Gods ha 
of Heſtoa Wals, . Placed Labour before Virtue, but wh 

v. 287. A2 Man is come to the Pinnacle of . —— 

Mountain where it dwells, then tho K 

be very difficult, it is ealy to poſſeſs it. 2 2 

Prodicus having heard me ſpeak thus, praiſed wadicd 

extremely. But Protagoras antwering, ſaid, Socrad that in 

ba culous 

rags R oe I IR TE 20 eee They 


Diſtinctions were the Strength of the Sophri/is, Socrates is go which 

to put Prodicus upon it to make ſome, and whilſt he guides bi Abunc 
Predicus ſpeaks to a Miracle; but fo ſoon as he bas laid a Sn Fools, 
for him, the Sophiſ fails to tall into it. (a) 


yo 


2 
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ir Explication is ſtill more vicious than the Text, and 
the Remedy worſe than the Diſeaſe. 
Then I have done very ill, according to your Reckon- 


ing, 1 anſwered 1; and I am a pleaſant Phyſi- 


cian indeed, ſeeing that in deftgning to cure a Diſtemper, 
make it to grow worſe. a 

It is Juſt as I tell you, Socrates. 

How ſo ? | 

The Poet, ſaid he, would be impertinent and igno- 
rant, if he had ſpoke of Virtue as of a Thing which 
is vile, deſpicable and naughty, that it is eaſy to 
poſſeſs it, for every Body agrees that it is very diffi- 
cult. 

Being amazed at this Quibble ; in Truth, ſaid I, Pyo- 
tagoras, we are happy that Prodicus is preſent at our 
Diſpute. For I fancy that you are very well perſuaded 
that the Science of Prodicus is one of | 
the divine Sciences that you call thole This is. founded 
of the ancient Times, and which is not upon what Prota- 
only as old as Simonides, but alſo much £774: 819 at the 
more ancient. You are certainly very foraking of rt 
able in many other Sciences ; butas for Antiquity of the 
that, you ſeem to me to be but little Sophitts. . 
inſtructed in it. For my Part, I may fay 
that I have ſome Tincture of it, becauſe T am one of 
Prodicus's Diſciples. (a) Methinks that you don't compre- 
hend that Simorides does not give the Word difficult the 

Senſe 


* — ** 4 * * * 
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Protagoras changes Sides here, according to the good Cuſtom 
of the Sophiſts ; and inſtead of demonſtrating the pretended Con- 
tradition of Simonides, he throws himſelf upon Hefiod, who ſays, 
that it is eaſy to poſſeſs Virtue; and in that he puts a very ridi- 
culous Quibble upon him. This is the Character of the Sophiſts. 
They were very ignorant at the Bottom; but with ſome Reading, 
which thad ſpailed their Minds, and which they ſupported with 


Abundance of Impudence, they made themſelves to be admired by 
Fools, 


(a) At all Times, when a Word ſeems: to ſignify ſomething con- 
trary to the Deſign of the Poet, all the different Significations that 
that Word can bave ip the Paſſage in Queſtion, ought to be 

N 2 examined 
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Senſe which you give it. Perhaps it is with that Word 
(a) as with thoſe of Dreadful, Terrible. At all Times 
when I make uſe of them in a good Part, and ſay, for 
Example, to praiſe you, Protagoras is a terrible Maj 
Prodicus is always at me for it, and aſks me, if I be not 
aſhamed to call that which is laudable, terrible: Por 
ſays he, that Word is always taken in an ill Senſe. This 
is ſo true, that you ſhall find nobody who ſays, terrible 
Richcs, terrible Peace, terrible Health. but every body ſays, 
a terrible Sickneſs, a terrible War, a terrible Poverty, that 
Word always denoting Evil, but never Good. How do 
you know but that (6) perhaps by this Epithet dificul, 


— — — — 


examined into. This Maxim is extraordinary good, and of very 
great uſe in Criticiſm, as Ariſtotle hath very well obſerved, Socrates 
makes uſe of it here in Appearance to defend Simonides, and in 
Effect to make thoſe Sophiſts perfectly ridieulous, 

(a) Socrates cunningly makes the Impertinence of thoſe Sophifts 
appear here, in the Criticiſm which they made upon Words ; For 
Example, upon the Word Juris, they would not have it uſed in a 
good Senſe, becauſe it was never uſed but in ſpeaking of Things 
that are bad, as Poverty, Priſon, Sickneſs, But theſe Sophiſts ought 
to have obſerved this Difference, that this Word is always truly 
taken in an ill Senſe, when applied to inanimate Things, but that, 
it may be taken in a good Senſe when applied to Perſons, Homer 
who underſtood and wrote his Language better than all thoſe 
Sophiſts, has more than once joined duoc with aide, wenerable, 
As in the Beginning of the Sth Book of the Odyſles, in ſpeaking 
of Ulyſſes ; for dine, as our Word terrible ſignifies often aſtoniſh- 
ing, and extraordinary, which attracts Confideration, Reſpect. 

(+) The Snare which Socrates lays here for thoſe Sophiſts would 
be too plain, if the Word yanumdt difficult, did never fignify bad, 
wexatious, but it is taken in this laſt Senſe by all the Poets. Homer 
himſelf has uſed it in that Senſe, as in the Beginning of that fine 
Ode of Anacreon, X2Mney To jah qinioas. It is a wexatious Thing 
not to love, Tis that which deceives Predicus, whoſe Ignorance 
he makes to appear in going about to perſuade him, that perhaps 
it was the Inhabitants of the Iſle of Ceos, who uſed that Word in 
that Senſe. Prodicus being deceived, would value himſelf upon 
this Remark, and acting the great Critick, he ſays that Simonide 
reproaches Pittacus who was a Man of Leſbos, whoſe Language was 
groſs and barbarous, for having uſed that Word ignorantly, Pro 
tagoras is a little more cunning, | 
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Hmeni des and all the Inhabitants of the Iſle of Ceos have 
Mind to expreſs ſomething that is bad, vexatious, or 
other Thing which we don't underſtand. Let us aſk 


Prodicus. For it is reaſonable to aſk him the » pogreny 
] 


of the Terms which S7monides made uſe of. Tell us then, 
Prodicus , what would Simonides ſay by that Word d 
cult? 

He would ſay, bad. 

Behold then, ſaid I, my dear Prodicus, why Simonides 
blames Pittacus for having ſaid that it 7s difficult to be 
virtuous, imagining, without doubt, that he meant there- 
by that it is a bad Thing to have Virtue. 

Do you think, Socrates, anſwered Prodicus, that Si- 
noni dis meant any other Thing, and that his Aim was 
not to upbraid Pittacus, who neither knew the Force 
nor the Difference of 'Terms, but (a) ſpoken coarſly, like 
Man born at Lees, and accuſtomed to barbarous Lan- 

gage? 
: 33 do you underſtand what Predicus ſays? and 
have you any Thing to anſwer ? | 

I am very far from your Opinion, Prodicrs, ſaid Pro- 
tagoras; and I take it for a Truth, that Simonides un- 
derſtood nothing more by that Word 4iicalr, than what 
we all underſtand; and that he meant not that that was 
bad, but that it was not eaſy ; and that it muſt be acqui- 
ed with much Pains and Labour. 

To tell you the Truth, Protagoras, I doubt not in the 
leaſt but that Prodicus knows very well what Simnides's 
Meaning is. But he plays upon you a little, and lays a 
Snare for you, to ſee if you will fall into it, or if you 
have the Cunning to avoid it, and to maintain your O- 
pinion. For here is an indiſputable Proof, that Simr9:ides 
does not call dificult that which is bad, becauſe he adds 
immediately after, And ,God alone poſfiſſes that precious 
Treaſure. For if he had meant that it is a bad Thing to 
de virtuous, he would never have added, that God 
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(a) The Language of the Leſbians barbarous, The Rudeneſs 
of Language uſually TI "7 Clowniſhneſs of Manners, 
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alone has Virtue; he would have been very wary of 
making ſo bad a Preſent to the Divinity alone. If he 
had done it, Prodicus, far from calling Simonide; a 


at the. 
imple a 
ſpoke 0! 


divine Man, would not fail to call him a Blaſphemer and Wall the C 
a Profligate. But fince you are ſomething curious to Mie only 
know if I be well verſed in that which you call the Read- Mothers b 
ing of the Poets, I am going to tell you the Meaning of Ney are 
that ſmall Poem of Simonides; or if you had rather ex. Mikey are 
Plain it ta me, Iwill willingly hearken to you. Study, 

Protagoras hearing me ſay fo, failed not to take me iy conc 
at my Word; and Prodicus and Hippias, with the reſt, Wlowns 


beſought me, not to defer giving them that Satisfac- Nui 
tion. | in Imit. 
I am going, ſaid I, to endeavour to explain to you lave or 
my Sentiments upon that Piece of Sizzonides. You muſk Wihe har 
know then, that Philoſophy is very ancient among the {Wcloaths 
Greeks, + particularly in Crete and Lacedemon. I here MWhalf th. 
are more Sophiſts there than in all the World beſide; 12 
| that t! 

r 7 2 them ſel 


Here is a very ſmall Fault; yet it fails not to corrupt the Text {Ware ſo j 
extremely, and to alter the Senſe of it. To follow the Letter, ve ¶ they ha 
ſhould have rendered it, very far from calling bim @ Man of Ceos ; weary « 
for the Greck ſays ai. sd2juas rior, and not in the leaſk a Mas of ¶ turn ou 
Ceos, But there is nobody but will agree that it ought to be read, ſ 
nz] Mee Ster, and not in the leaſ a divine Man , for Simoxide: WM © lay, 
was called fo, What Senſe would a Man of Ceos bear in Oppoſi- ten di 
tion to Blaſphemer and Profligate ? That was never heard of before, W Strange 
But it will be ſaid, the Piety of the Men of Ceos might be ſo recom- Wl their ye 
mended ; and ſo famous, that perhaps they might ſay a Maz of Wy h 
Ceos, for a pious Man, It was quite contrary, The Inhabitants 11 
of the Iſle of Ceor were an impious People, witneſs the Law they ng 
made to put to Death all the old Men above fixty Years of Age; 
and that when they were befieg'd by the Athenians, they put to. — 
Death all thoſe who were not able to bear Arms; which ſtruck 
the Athenians with ſo much Horror, that they raiſed the Siege to (a) J 
ſtop the Current of ſuch horrible Impiety. That L 
I He put Crete with Lacedemen, becauſe Lycurgus had brought I bis Poli 
back from Crete to Lacedemon many of the Laws that were made ¶ thought 
by Mines, and had drawn from thence the Idea of the Government . 243. 
Which he had eſtabliſhed. See the Remarks of -Plutercb upon the MW () L 


Life of Lycurgus, Tom, I. p. 199. —— 


fine Re: 


put 
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at they conceal themſelves, and make as if they were 
imple and ignorant People, juſt like the Sophiſts you 
ſpoke of, that it may not be diſcovered that they ſurpaſs 
ll the Greeks in — 2 — Science, and that they may 
de only looked upon as brave Men, who are ſuperior to 
others by their Courage and Contempt of Death. (4) For 
they are perſuaded that if they were known, for what 
they are, every Body would apply themſelves to that 
Study, and the Art would be no longer valued. Thus 
by concealing their Ability, they deceive thro" all the 
Towns of Greece, thoſe who affect to follow the Lacede- 
nnian Way of living. The moſt Part, 

in Imitation of them, cut their Ears, The Folly of 
have only a Cord for their Girdle, uſe moſt of the Towns 
the hardeſt Exerciſes, and wear their f Crecce, which 


Cloaths ſo ſhort, that they don't cover = _ 12 
half their Body. For they perſuade of the Lacedemo- 


themſelves, that tis by thoſe Auſterities, nians, 

that the Lacedemonians have made 

themſelves Maſters of Greece: and the Lacedemoni ans 
are ſo jealous of the Science of their Sophiſts, that when 
they have a Mind to diſcourſe with them freely, and are 
weary of ſecing them in Secret and by Stealth, (5) they 
turn out all thoſe Apes that counterfeit them; that is 
to ſay, all thoſe Strangers they find in their Towns, and 
then diſcourſe with thoſe Sophiſts, without admitting any 
Stranger to thoſe Converſations. Neither do they ſuffer 
their young People to travel into other Towns, for Fear 
tiey ſhould forget what they have learnt ; and the ſame 
Thing is done in Crete. Among thoſe great Teachers, 


— 
»„— 


td 


(a) This Paſſage favours and ſupports what Thucydides wrote, 
That Lycurgus baniſhed all Foreigners, for Fear they Trould imitate 
his Policy, and learn to love Virtue : and *tis for this that Plutarch 
thought he ought to juſtify him, See the Life of Lycurgas, 


p. 2 3. 
n Lycurgus ſhut up the Gates of Sparta againſt all Strangers. 


whoſe Curioſity only drove them thither, and came not for any 
Advantage or Profit : he alſo forbid travelling, Plutarch gives very 
fine Reaſons for it, p. 248. | 
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| there are not only Men, but alſo Wo. 

For the Women men: and a certain Mark that I tell you 
were educated as the Truth, and that the Lacedemoninns 
the Men,. are perfectly well inſtructed in Philoſo- 

phy and Learning, is, that if any body 
will diſcourſe with the moſt pitiful Fellow of the Laced-- 
monians, he will at firſt take him for an Idiot; but in 
the Sequel of the Converſation, that 
Idiot will find means pertinently to 
place a ſhort and quick Repartee, and 
full of Senſe and Strength, which he 
will ſhoot like an Arrow out of a Boy, 
Inſomuch that he who had ſo bad an 
Opinion of him, will find himſelf but 
a Child in Compariſon to him. Alſo 
Abundance of People in our Age, and 
the Ages paſt, have conceived that to /aconize, is more 
to duch Philoſophy than to work, being well perſuaded, 
and juſtly, that it belongs only to a Man who is well in- 
ſtructed and well educated to ſpeak ſuch fine Sentences. 
Of this Number were Thales of Miletum, Pittacus of 
Mitzline. Bias of Priene, our Salon, Cleobulus of Lynde, 
Mon of Chen, a Town of Laconia, and Chilon of 
Laced:mon. All thoſe Sages were zealous Followers of 
the Lacedcmonian Learning, as appears ſtill by ſome of 
their good Sentences that have preſerved. Being 
one Day all together, they conſecrated to Apollo, as the 
firſt Fruits of their Wiſdom, thoſe two Sentences which 
are in every Body's Mouth, and cauſed them to be wrote 
in Letters of Gold upon the Portals of the Temple 
of Delphos; Know thyſelf, and know nothing tov 
much. 

Why is it that I relate to you thoſe Pieces of Antiqui- 
ty? Itis to let you ſee the Way and CharaQter of the 
Philoſophy of the Ancients was a certain Laconick Bre- 
vity. Now, one of the beſt Sentences that was attri- 


They accuſtom- 
ed their Children 
to make quick 
and ſharp Repar- 
tees and to wrap 
up Abundance of 
Senſe in a few 
Words, 


buted to Pittacus, and that the Sages moſt boaſted of, 
is deſervedly this, I is difficult to become virtuous. Si- 
eronides then, as emulating Pittacus in that Career of 

if he could overthrow this fine 


Wildam, conceived that 
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dentence, and triumph over it as over a Champion of 
Reputation, who had carried away the Acclamations 
of every Body, he would thereby acquire an immortal Re- 
nown, It is then this Sentence he only carps at, and 
tis with a Deſign to deſtroy it, that he hath compoſed 
this whole Poem, at leaſt I believe it ſo; let us examine 
him together, to ſee if I be in the right. 

Firſt, the Beginning of this Poem would be ſenſleſs, if 
to expreſs only, That it is difficult to become virtuous 
the Poet ſhould ſay, It is difficult, I confeſs, to become 
virtuous ; For that Word, Icon, is added without any 
Sort of Reaſon, unleſs we ſuppoſe that S$imonides had 
conſidered the Sentence of Pittacus to quarrel with it. 
Pittacus having ſaid, That it is difficult to be virtuous : 
Simonides oppoſeth that, and corrects that Principle, in 
ſaying, That it is difficult to become wirtuous, and that 
that was truly difficult. For obſerve well, that he does 
not ſay that it is difficult to become truly virtuous; as 
if among the virtuous, there might be ſome who were 
truly virtuous, and others who were virtuous without 
being truly ſo: that would be the Diſcourſe of a Fool 
and not of a wiſe Man, as Simonides. Therefore there 
muſt needs be a Tranſpoſition in this Verſe, and the 
Word truly mult be tranſpoſed and put out of its Place 
to anſwer Pittacus, For tis as if there was a Kind of 
Dialogue there between Simornides and Pittacus. The 
latter ſays immediately, My Friends, it is difficult to be 
virtuous, And Simonides anſwers; Pittacus, you ad- 
dance a falſe Principle there, for it is not difficult to be 
virtuous, it is yet aworſe: but it is difficult, I confeſs, 
to become virtuous, ſo as not to be ſhaken, and to be firm, 
in Virtue, as a Cube on its Baſis; and that neither our 
Carriage, our Thoughts, nor our Actions, can draw up- 
n us the leaf Reproach or Blame; that it is truly 
cult. At this Rate 'tis plain that he has Reaſon to 
put this Word, 7confifs, there: and that the Word ru 
is very well placed at the End. The whole Sequel of the 
Poem proves that this is the true Senſe; and it would 
be eaſy to make it appear that all its Parts agree together, 
that they are perfectly well 2 and that al oy 
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ble Grace and Elegance is found in them, with Abun. 
dance of Strength and Senfe; but that would carry us 
too far to run it all over; let us content ourſelves to exa- 
mine the Idea of the Poem in general, and the Aim of 
the Poet, to make it a that he only propoſes to 
himſelf by all that Poem to refute that Sentence of Pi. 
Facus. 

This is ſo true, that a little after, as if it were to give 
a Reaſon for what he had ſaid, That to become virtuu; 
is a Thing truly difficult; he adds, However that it i; 
pelſible for ſome Time; but after one is become fo, to per. 
fiſt in that State, and to be virtuous, as you ſay, Pitta- 
cus, that's impoſſible, and above the Strength of Man: 
This hapty Privilege is only for God alone, and it is not hu- 
manly poſfible for à Man not to become ⁊victed when an inſur- 
mountable Calamity falls upon his Head. 
But what Sort of People are they that 


He 3s ib inſupportable Calamities afflict, ſo a 


prove that in all 


Things Vice ſup- that they are no longer themſelves? 
poſes a State of For Example, among thoſe who fit at 
Virtue which the Helm of a Ship. lt is evident that 
— TO ver) they are not the Ignorant and the Idiots, 
Truth. for the Ignorant are caſt down even in 


a Calm. As one does not throw to 
the Ground a Man that is lying upon it, but one that i; 
ſtanding upright ; ſo Calamities only deject and change 
an able Man, and they never change one who is ignorant. 
A terrible Tempeſt which turns the Sea topſie-turvey all 
of a ſudden, aſtoniſhes and overcomes a Pilot; irregula 
and ſtormy Seaſons afſtoniſh and overcome the Huſband 
man; a wiſe Phyſician is confounded by Accidents, tha 
he could not foreſee with all his Art of Phyfick : in 
Word, tts the good that happen to become wicked, 2 
another Poet teſtifies in this Verſe: The Good are ſometin: 
good, and ſometimes wicked, _ 

But it never happens to the Wicked to become wicked 
he is always ſo. It is only the Learned, the Good, and 
the Wiſe, to whom it happens to be wicked whi 
a frightful and ſudden Calamity overthrows them. An 
it is humanly impoſſible that it can be otherwiſe, Ard 
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, Pittacus, you ſay, that it is difficult to be > 
a rather, T, *. it i difficult to become ſo, and ell 
it is poſſible; but to perſiſt in that State, is what is im- 
poſſible; far you muſt agree that every Man who does 
good, is ; and that every Man who does ill, is 
wicked, What is it then to do good; for Example, in 
Learning ? and who is the Man that you call good in 
that Is it not he who has Knowledge, and who is Learn- 
ed? What is it that makes a good Phyſician? Is it 
not the Knowledge to cure or to comfort the Sick? And 
is not that which makes an ill Phyſician, his Want of 
Skill to cure? Whom then ſhall we call a bad Phyſi- 
cian? Is it not evident that a Man muſt in the firſt 
Place be a Phyſician, before we can give him that Name? 
and that in the ſecond Place he muſt be a good Phyſi- 
cian, for it is only the good who is capable of becom- 
ing a bad Phyſician ? In effect, we who are ignorant 
in Phyfick, tho* we ſhould commit Faults in that Art, yet 
we ſhould never become bad Phyficians, ſeeing we are not 
Phyficians ourſelves. | 
He that does not know what Architecture is, can ne- 
ver properly be what is called a bad Architect, for he is 
no Architect at all: and ſo in all other Arts. Every 
Man then who is no Phyſician, whatever Faults he com- 
mits in acting the Phyſician, is not however, in a ſtrict 
Senſe, a bad Phyſician. It is the ſame of the virtuous 
Man; he may become vicious, without Conteſt, whether 
it be by Age, Labour, Sickneſs, or by any other Acci- 
dent ; but he can't become vicious, unleſs he was virtu- 
ous before. Therefore the only Scope 
of the Poet in this Work is to make it This Prinoiple 
appear, that it is not poflible to be, and of Socrates tends 
to perſevere always in that State; but — 4 _ 
that it is poſſible to become virtuous, zien being born 
as it is poſſible to become vicious, The corrupt, were vir- 
virtuous are abſolutely thoſe whom the tuous in their Ori 
Gods love and favour, Now the Sequel ginal, | 
of the Poem makes it plainly appear, | 
that all this is ſaid againſt Pittacus. For he adds: 
* Wherefore I hall not fatigue myſelf to ſeek that 
5 N 6 which 
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* which-is impoſſible to find, and I ſhall not conſume 
. my Life in flattering myſelf with the 
kope to find an vain Hopes of ſeeing a Man without 
innocent Man Blame, and intirely innocent amongſt 
upon Earth with- us Mortals, who live upon what the | 
out Sin. Nen e Earth preſents to us. If I were hap- his F. 
bomo juſtus in Ter- « py enough to find him, I ſhould MW be ha 
ra, Ecclef, vii, a g . : q 
* quickly tell it you.“ And in all his 5 
Poem he carps ſo much at this Sen- him 
tence of Pittacus, that he ſays a little after, For my MW to hi. 
© Part, every Man who does not a ſhameful Action, vo- to hit 
* luntarily, I praiſe him, I love him. I do not ſpeak MW and t 
of Neceſſity, that is ſtronger than the Gods them. W Peac: 
« ſelves, all this is alſo ſpoke againſt Pittacus. In Effect ment 
Simonides was too well taught. to refer this Voluntarihj befor 
to him who commits ſhameful Actions, as if there were | frequ 
People who did ill voluntarily. For! 
There was. am perſuaded that of all the Philoſo- W done 
—_— 1.4 Phers, there is not one to be found, {WM 15 the 
aſfert that Men fin- Who ſays that Men fin voluntarily, MW vo 
ned voluntarily, They all know that thoſe who commit to 
Crimes, commit them whether they W * 151 
will or not. Therefore Simoni des does not ſay, that he MW * fÞ: 
will praiſe him who does not commit Crimes voluntari- © of 
ly ; but this Yeluntarily has Reference to himſelf. He ſays, Fa 
that he will praiſe him voluntarily, and with all his Heart; W * an 
For he was perſuaded that it frequently MW * fhe 
There are cer- happens that an honeſt and a good Man MW 0 
"tain People that is forced to love and to praiſe certain W or 
* — 2 People. For — alle bace very * th; 
Altre Rll unreaſonable Father and Mother, an MY * W 
chief they do us, unjuſt and cruel Country, or ſome fin 
All that Secraten other ſuch like Thing. If that happens 
ſays here is won» to a wicked Man, what does he? Firſt 
* he is very glad of it, and afterwards 1 
| his chief Care is to complain publickly, W reſpo 
and to make the ill Humour. of his Father and Mother, Batt] 
and the Injuftice.of-his Country known every where, in N U 
Order thereby to free himſelf from the juſt Reproaches that — 
might be made againſt him for the little Care he prod 
35 , 
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them, and for having abandoned them ; and under this 
very Notion he multiplies the Subjects of his Complaint, 
and adds a voluntary Hatred to that forced Enmity. The 
Conduct of an honeſt Man is far different in ſuch Occa- 
ſions: His ſole Care is to hide and cover the Faults of 
his Father and Country; far from complaining of them, 
he hath fo much command of himſelf, as always to 
ſpeak well of them. That if any crying Injuſtice hath forced 
him to be angry with them, he himſelf is their Mediator 
to himſelf ; he argues with himſelf for them, and tells 
to himſelf all the Reaſons they can bring to appeaſe him, 
and to bring him back to his Duty; and he is never at 
Peace with himſelf till that being Maſter of his Reſent- 
ment, he has reſtored them his Love, and praiſed them as 
before. I am 2 that Simoni des himſelf * has 
frequently found himſelf under an Obligation to praiſe a 
Tyrant, or ſome other conſiderable Perſon. He has 
done it, + but he did it in Spight of himſelf. This then 
is the Language he ſpeaks to Pittacus. When I blame 
* you, Pittacus, it is not becauſe I am naturally inclined 
* to blame; on the contrary, it ſuffices me that a Man 
is not wicked and uſeful to no good Purpoſe, nobody 
© ſhall ever ſee me quarrel with any Perſon, who may be 
© of any Uſe to his 24 I do not love to find 
* Fault, for the Race of Fools is ſo numerous, that if 
any Man ſhould take upon him to reprehend them, he 
* ſhould never have done. We muſt take all that for 
good and fine, wherein we find no ſhameful Mixture, 
or ſcandalous Blot. When he ſays, we muſt take all 
that for Good, &c. It is not the ſame as if he ſaid, 
We muſt take all that for white, wherein we 
* find no Mixture of black, for that would be altogether 


— _— 
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He ſpeaks this, becauſe Simonides had kept a very good Cor- 
reſpondence with Pauſanias, King of Lacedemon, who gained the 
Battle of Platees, and with Hiero the wiſeſt of all the ancient Tyrants. 

+ That is to ſay, that he did it in Obedience to the Law of 


Nature, confirmed by the written Law, and which he called by the 
Name of Neceſlity,. 


© ridiculous,” 
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< ridiculous.” But he would have them to underſtand, 
that he contents himſelf with a Mediocrity, and that he 
reprehends and blames nothing wherein this Mediocrity 
is found. For we muſt not hope to meet with Perfec- 
tion in this World. Wherefore, ſaith he, I do not 
look for a Man who is altogether innocent among all 
. © thoſe who are nouriſhed by the Product of the Earth. 
Were I happy enough to find him, I ſhould not hide 
* him from you, but ſhould quickly ſhew him to you. 
Till then I ſhall praiſe no Man as _ y' 
ſufficeth me that a Man be in this laudable Mediocrity, 
and that he do no ill. Thoſe are the People whom 1 
* love and praiſe. And as he ſpeaks to Pittacus who 
is of Mitylene, he ſpeaks in the age of the Mzty- 
lenes, Voluntarily I praiſe them, and I love them. This 
Word Valuntarily has no Reference to what precedes, but 
to what follows. He means that he praiſes thoſe Peo- 
ple of his own Accord, whereas there are others whom 
he praiſes of Neceſſity. Thus then, Pittacus, conti- 
© nues he, if you had kept yourſelf in that Mediocrity, 
and told us dw that were probable, I ſhould never 
have reprehended you; but in lieu thereof you impoſe 
upon us, for Truths, Principles that are manifeſtly 
« falſe, and which is worſe, about very eſſential Things; 
* wherefore I contradict you. Behold, my dear Prodi- 
cus, and my dear Pretageras, what, in my Opinion, is 
the Meaning and the Scope of this Poem of Simonides. 
Then Hippias anſwering, ſaid, Indeed Socrntes you 
have perfectly well explained the hidden Meaning of that 
Poem: I have alſo a ſhort Speech to make to you to 
confirm your Explication. If you pleaſe I will commu- 
nicate my Diſcoveries to you. - 
That is very well, ſaid A4/cbindes, interrupting him, 
but it muſt be another '1'ime. At preſent it is reaſonable 
that Protageras and Socrates make an End of their Diſ- 
pute, and that they ſtand to the Treaty they have made. 
If Protagoras inclines {till to queſt ion, Socrates muſt an- 
ſwer; and if he has a Mind to anſwer in his Turn, Se- 
crates muſt queſtion. I leave it to Protagoras's Choice, 


faid I, let him ſee which is moſt agreeable to him. But 


if 
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if he would be adviſed by me, we ſhould leave off the 
Poets and Poetry. I confeſs, Protagoras, that I ſhould 
be wonderfully well pleaſed to dive with you into the 
Depth of the firſt Queſtion I propoſed, for in converſing 
thus of Poetry, we do as the ignorant and common 
People when they feaſt one another, for not being 
able to diſcourſe among themſelves of fine Things, — 
to maintain Converſation, they are ſilent and 
Voices to entertain one another; they hire at a great Charge 
Singers and Players upon Flutes to ſupply their Igno- 
rance and Clowniſhneſs. Whereas when honeſt Men, 
who have been well educated and inſtructed, eat to- 
gether, they don't ſend for Singers, Dancers, and Players 
on the Flute; they find no Trouble to entertain one an- 
other without all thoſe Fopperies and vain Amuſements 
that are only pardonable in Children: But they ſpeak 
and hear one another reciprocally with Decency and good 
Behaviour, even when they excite one another the moſt 
to drink, and to prefer the Harmony of their Diſcourſe 
to all Voices and Flutes. It ought to be the ſame in this 
Kind of Converſation, eſpecially when 
it is between ſuch People, as moſt of &,, Converſa- 
thoſe who are here value themſelves to tion preferable to 
be; they have no Occaſion for ſtrange the moſt excellent 
Voices, nor for Poets, of whom they Muſick, 
cannot aſk a Reaſon for what they 
lay, and to whom moſt of thoſe who cite them at- 
tribute ſome one Senfe, fome another, without bein 
ever able to convince one another, or to come to an A- 
greement. 'That's the Reaſon why able Men ought to 
let alone thoſe Diſſertations upon the Poets, and to en- 
tertain themſelves together, in ſounding and examining 
cne another by their Diſcourſe, to give a Proof of the 
Progreſs they have made in the Study of Wiſdom, 


— — 


* The Muſicians and Players upon Inſtruments were introduced 
fo Feaſts by clowniſh People who were uncapable of entertaining 
themſelves. Do not the violent Paſſion that is obſerved now a-days 


for Muſick proceed from the ſame Defect? Perhaps we ſing only 
becauſe we cannot diſcourſe, 
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That's the Example which methinks you and I ought 
rather to follow. Letting the Poets alone then, let us 
diſcourſe together, or if I may ſay ſo, let us fence toge- 
ther to ſee how far we are in the right. If you have a 
Mind to queſtion me, 1 am ready to anſwer you; if not, 
give me Leave to propoſe the Queſtion to you, and let us 
endeavour to bring the Enquiry which we have inter- 
rupted, to a happy Iſſue. 
When I had ſpoke thus, Protagoras knew not which 
Part to take, and made no anſwer. Wherefore Alcibi. 
ades turning towards Callias, he ſaid, that Protagoras 
does well in not declaring what he will do, whether he 
will anſwer or propound. 
No, without doubt, ſaid Ca/lias; let him enter the 
Liſt then, or elſe let him tell why he will not, that we 
may know his. Reaſons, and that thereupon Socrates may 
diſpute with ſome other, or that ſome one of the Company 
may diſpute with the firſt who ſhall offer himſelf. 
Ihen Protagoras being aſhamed, as I thought, to hear 
Alcibiades talk ſo, and to ſee himſelf ſollicited by Ca//:- 
as, and almoſt by all thoſe who were preſent, at laſt, re- 
ſolved with much Difficulty, to enter into Diſpute, and 
deſired me to propoſe „ rpg to him. 
Preſently I began to ſay to him, Protagoras, do not 
think that I will converſe with you upon any other De- 
gu than to ſearch into the Bottom of ſome Matters, where- 
of I ſtill daily doubt; for I am perſuaded that Homer 
; hath very well ſaid, Taco Men who go 
In the tenth together ſee Things beſt, for one ſees 
Book of his 1liads, avhat the other ſees not. In effect, we 
poor Mortals, all of us whatever, when 
we are together, we have a greater Felicity for all 
that we have a Mind to ſay, do, or think; whereas one 
Man alone, tho' never ſo able and witty, ſeeks always 
ſomebody to communicate his Thoughts, and to con- 
form kimſelf till ſuch Time as he has found what he 
ſought. Behold alſo why I converſe more willingly with 
you than with another, being very well perſuaded that 
you have better examined than another Man all the Mat- 
ters that an honeit Man ought in Duty to ſearch wo the 
Oottom 
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Bottom of, and particularly all that relates to Virtue. Alas! 
to whom could one addreſs himſelf rather than to you? 
Firſt, you valne yourſelf on being a very honeſt Man ; 
and befides that, you have an Advantage that moſt 
honeſt Men have not, that is, that being virtuous, you 
can alſo make thoſe virtuous who frequent your Com- 
pany : You are ſo ſure of doing it, and rely ſo much 
upon your Wiſdom, that whereas the other Sophiſts hide 
and diſguiſe their Art, you make publick Profeſſion of 
it, by poſting of it up, if I may ſay ſo, in all the Ci- 
ties of Greece, that you are a Sophiſt; you give your- 
ſelf out publickly to be a Maſter in the Sciences and in 
Virtue ; and you are the firſt who have ſet a Value upon 
yourſelf, and put a Price upon your Precepts : Why 
then ſhould we not call you to the Examination of 
Things that we enquire after, and that you know ſo 
well? Why ſhould we not be impatient to aſk you 
Queſtions, and to communicate our Doubts to you ? 
For my Part, I can't refrain it, and I die with Deſire 
that you would make me remember the Things that I 
have already aſked you, and that you would explain to 
me thoſe which 1 have ſtill to aſk. 

The firſt Queſtion I aſked you, I remember it very 
well, is, if Science, Temperance, Valour, Juſtice, and 
Sanctity; I ſay, if theſe — Names are applicable to 
one only and the ſame Subject, or if every one of thoſe 
denotes a particuler Eſſence, a Thing which has its diſ- 
tinct Properties, and is different from the other four. 
You anſwered me, that theſe Names were not applica- 
ble to one only and the ſame Subject, but that each of 
them ſerved to denote a Thing ſeparate and diſtin, and 
that they were all Parts of Virtue, nor ſimilar Parts, as 


thoſe of Gold, all which reſemble the whole Maſs whereof 


they are Parts, but diſſimilar Parts, as the Parts of the Face 
which are all Parts of it, without any Reſemblance to each 
other, and without reſembling the whole, whereof they 
are Parts, and which have every one their different Pro- 
perties and Functions. Tell me then if you are ſtill of 
this Opinion; and if you have altered it, explain your 
Thoughts to me; for if you have changed your * 
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I will not hold you to the Rigour, but leave you an en- 


tire Liberty to gainſay yourſelf; and ſhall not in the leaſt 


be ſurprized that you have broached thoſe Principles at 
firſt, as it were to try me. 


But I tell you moſt ſeriouſly, Socrates, anſwered Pro- 
e 


tagoras, thoſe five Qualities which you have named, are 
Parts of Virtue. To tell you the Truth, there are four 
of them which have ſome Reſemblance to each other: 
But Valour is very different from all the reſt, -and by 
this you ſhall eaſily know that I tell you the Truth; you 
ſhall find an infinite Number of the People who are ve- 
ry unjuſt, very impious, very debauched and very igno- 
rant; yet at the ſame they are valiant to Admira- 
tion. 
I ſtop you there, ſaid I, for I muſt 
Secrates is going examine what you have advanced. Do 
| to prove that Va- you call thoſe who are bad, Valiant? 
lour cannot be s that your Meaning? 
2 Yes, and thoſe who go headlong 
Le, at 
conſequently Va- Where others fear to go. 
lour 1 inconfiftent Let us ſee then, my dear Protagoras, 
with Imprudence don't you call Virtue a fine Thing? 
and Ignorance, And don't you boaſt of teaching it as 
| ſomething that 15 fine ? 
Yes, and as ſomething that is very fine, otherwiſe I 
have loſt my Judgment. 


But is that Virtue fine in Part and ugly in Part, or is it 
altogether fine? 

It is altogether fine, and that very fine. 

Don't you find ſome People whothrow themſelves head- 
long into Wells and deep Waters ? 

Yes, our Divers. 

Do they do it becauſe tis a Trade they are accuſtom- 
ed to and expert in, or for ſome other Reaſon ? 
Becauſe it is a Trade they are expert at. 
Who are thoſe who fight well on Horſe-back ? Are 


they ſuch as know how to manage a Horſe well, or thoſe 
who cannot ? 


Doubtleſs thoſe who can manage a Horſe. AT 
Is is not-the ſame with thoſe who fight with a — 
| | es 
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Yes certainly, and in all other Things the ſame, thoſe 
who are expert in them are more brave and courageous 
than thoſe who are not, and the ſame Troops, after 
having been well diſciplined and inured to War, are far 
different from what they were before they had learned any 
Thing. | | 

But, ſaid I, you haveſeen People who without having 
learned any Thing of what you ſay, are notwithſtanding 
very brave, and very courageous upon all Occaſions ? 

Yes certainly, I have ſeen ſome, and thoſe moſt 
brave. 

_—_— call thoſe People who are ſo brave and ſo 
bold, valiant Men ? 

You don't confider, Socrates, what you ſay; then 
Valour would be an ugly and ſhameful Thing, for thoſe 
Men are Fools. 

But I fay have not you called bold Men, valiant Men? 

Yes, ſo far. 

And nevertheleſs now thoſe bold Men ſeem to you to 
be Fools, and not valiant; and juſt now quite contrary, 
you thought the moſt learned, and the moſt wiſe to 
the moſt bold. If they are the moſt bold, then accord- 

ing to your Principles, they are the moſt valiant; and 
conſequently Science is the ſame Thing as Valour. 

You don't well remember, Socretes, what I anſwered 
to; you demand if valiant Men were bold, I anſwered, 

ves. But you did not at all aſk me if bold Men were 
valiant ; for if you had, I ſhould have | 
brought a Diſtinction, and have told *'Tisan Evaſion . 
you that they are not all ſo. Hitherto of the Sophiſt 
my Principle, that the valiant are bold, ©4172 from the 

remains in its full Strength, and you achrmative Pro- 
have not been able to convict it of any poſitions, which 
Falſhood. You make it appear very are not converti- 
well that the ſame Perſons are more bold ble but by adding 

when they are inſtructed and well 1 HER 

* II trained-up, than before they had learned \,.;h becomes the 
any Thing; and that diſciplined Troops Subject. 8 

nue more bold than thoſe that are not 

* I diſciplined; and — — 
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that Valour and Science are but one and the ſame Thirg. 
By this fine Way of arguing, you will alſo find that 
Strength and Science are but one and the ſame Thing. 
For firſt, you'll aſk me after your uſual Way of Grada- 
tion, * Are the Strong, Puiſſant? J 
ſhould anſwer you, yes. Then you'd 
add,- are thoſe who . have learned 
to wreſtle mere puiſſant than thoſe 
who have not learned? And the ſame 
| Wreſtler, is he not more puiſſant after 
having learned, than he was before he knew any Thing 
of that Exerciſe ? I ſhould ſtill anſwer, yes. And from 
thoſe two Things which I ſhould have granted, you would 
believe, that by making uſe of the ſame Proofs, you 
might lawfully draw this Conſequence, that by my own 
| Confeſſion Science is Strength. Fair and ſoftly, I pray 
you; I have not granted, neither do I grant that the Pu- 
iſſant are ſtrong, I only ſay that the Strong are puiſ- 
ſant. For Puiſiance and Strength are far from being the 
ſame Thing. Puiſſance comes from Science, and ſome- 
times from Choler and Fury ; whereas Strength comes 
always from Nature and from the good Nouriſhment 
that 1s given to the Body. It is thus that I have faid 
that Boldneſs and Valour were not the ſame Thing, and 
that there were ſome Occaſions wherein the valiant 
were bold, but that it could not be inferred from thence 
that all the Bold were valiant. + For Men become bold 


by 


That's true alſo, 
and Socrates will 
ſoon make it 
appear in the 
Sequel, 


* 
* — 


— — 


To underſtand Protagoras's Way of arguing, we muſt know 
that by Strength, he means the natural Diſpoſition of a robuſt 
Body; and that by Puiſſance, he means a ſupernatural Vigour like 
that of a frantick Perſon, who in his Fits breaks Chains, and he 
alſo means acquired Vigour, like that of a Champion, This is 
the Reaſon why he grants that the Strong are Puiſſant, and denies 
that the Puiſſant are Strong, for Strength is natural, and Puiſſance 
ſprings from Habit, or from an Impulſe of the Mind. But in the 
Bottom 'tis nothing but a mere Quibble wherein the Sophiſt even 
contradicts himſelf, as will be ſeen immediately. : 

+ He means that the more Men are diſciplined, trained up to 
yoar, or tranſported with Anger, they are the more bold, He 
compares Boldneſs to Puiſſance, and Valour to Force. But he ow 

: D 
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by Exerciſe and Art, and ſometimes by Anger and Fury, 
juſt as they become puiſſant. But Valour proceeds from 
Nature and the good Nouriſhment that is given to the 
Soul. 


* 


But don't you ſay, my dear Protagoras, that certain | b 
People live well, that is to ſay, agreeably, and that lx 
others live ill, that is to ſay, diſagreeably ? | 
Without doubt, | 1 

And do you ſay that Man lives well, when he ſpendg | 

his Life in Troubles and Grief ? q 

No aſſuredly. | 
But when a Man dies after having ſpent his Life agree- 
ably, don't you think he lived well? 
Yes, I do. 
After your reckoning then, is it not a good Thing to 
live pleaſantly, and is it not a very bad Thing to live diſ- 
agreeably ? | | 
* "Tis according as onedelights in what is decent and 
honeſt, ſaid he. | | 
What, Protagoras, ſaid I, will you be of the Opinion 
of the Vulgar, + and will you, with them, call certain 

Things that are agreeable,” bad, and ſome others that are 

diſagreeable, will you call them good? 


_— 


- 


not ſee that in confeſſing that Valour proceeds from the Good 
Nouriſhment given to the Soul, he acquieſceth with Socrates's Prin- 
ciple, that Valour is nothing but Science, Socrates is going to 
lead him another Way. 
| To know well what Valour is, one muſt firſt fix well what 
Grief and Pleaſure is; and this is what Socrates is going to do 
after an admirable Way, 3 of ſo great a Philoſopher, 
* Protagoras is aſhamed of what he juſt now confeſſed, for he 
ſees the Conſequence of it; therefore he contradicts himſelf all of 
« ſudden, and he acknowledges that a Man who ſpends his Life in 
honeſt Things, and who delights therein, lives agrecably, even tho? 
ice che ſaid Things be painful. Socrates makes good Uſe of this Con- 
he ſeſſion, and is going to purſue this Principle which will overthrow 
en che Sophiſt immediately. 
1 For the Vulgar are perſuaded that there were ſome agreeable 
to Things that are bad, and ſome diſagreeable Things that are good, 
But they reckon them good or bad only by their Conſequences ; for 
does to confider them in themſelves, they And the Things that are 
not I #grecable to be good, and the difagreeable bad. | 


4 Yes 


/ oo tome os Cn, WE 
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Yes — $ EP * : 
- How ſay you? Thoſe agreeable Things, are they bad 
in that which makes them RD, independently from 
all that may ye 2 And thoſe dil le Things, 
are they good after the ſame Manner independently on all 
'Conſequences ? 
- * Yes, it is juſt ſo. 
4 Then they are not bad in ſo far as they are diſagree. 
e. | 
In Truth, Sorrates, ſaid he, I know not if I ought 
to make my Anſwers as fimple and as general as your 
Queſtions, and if I ought to aſſert abſolutely, that all 
le Things are good, and that all diſagreeable Things 
are bad. Methinks, that not only in this Diſpute, but 
alſo in all others that I may have, it is ſureſt to an- 
ſwer, that there are certain agreeable Things that are 
not good, and that among the Diſagreeable, there are 
certain on Ig are not bad; and that there is a 
third Kind which keeps the Middle, and which are nei- 
ther good nor bad. | 
But don't you call thoſe Things agreeable, that are join - 
ed with Pleaſure, and which give Pleaſure ? 
| Moſt aſſuredly. 
I aſk you then if they are not good, in ſo far as they are 
1e that is to ſay, is not the Pleafure they cauſe 
ſomething of good? | 
To that, Socrates, ſaid he, I anſwer you what you 
daily anſwer others, that is, that we muſt examine it, and 
if it agrees with Reaſon, and we find that the agreeable 
and the good are but one and the ſame Thing, we muff 
2 therewith, if not, there is an open Field fo 
Diſpute. 


This Sophiſt confeſſeth one Thing here, whereof he is not in the 
leaſt perſuaded ; he alſo retracts it in the following Anſwer, for he 
foreſees very well that that Confeſſion would ingage him too far. He 
| knows nat how to rid himſelf out of the Trouble and Confuſion he is in 
+ *Tis a neceſſary Conſequence of what this Sophiſt confeſſed ju 
now, For if diſagreeable Things are good independent from what 
may follow, they cannot be bad becauſe they are diſagreeable. 
2 8 , f Which i 
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Which do you like beſt then, Protagoras, ſaid I, will 


you be pleaſed to lead me in this Inquiry, or ſhall Llead 


you? 


It is moſt reaſonable that you ſhould lead me, for you 
I will do it, ſaid I, and here's perhaps a Means, that 


will make the „ 4 ap plain, as a Maſter of Exer- 
ng 


ciſe, or Phyſician a Man whoſe Conſtitution he 
would know, in order to judge of his Health, or the 
Strength and good Diſpoſition of his Body, does not 
content himſelf with ing on his Hands and Faee, but 
ſays to him, ſtrip yourſelf, I pray you, and let me ſee 
your Breaſt and your Back, thatI may judge of your State 
with the more Certainty; I have a Mind to uſe the ſame 
Conduct with you for our Inquiry; after having known 
your Sentiments of Good and of Agreeable, I muſt ſtill 
ſay to you as that Maſter of Exerciſes, my dear Prota- 
goras, Aiſcover yourſelf n little more, and tell me your 
Thoughts of Science. Are your Thoughts of that like 
thoſe of the Vulgar, or are you of other Sentiments ? 
For this is the Opinion of the Vulgar 

in Reference to Science or Knowledge: For the Know- 
They think it is a Thingthat is neither ift of Things 
ſtrong, capable of Conduct, nor wor- or iſagrecable 4 
thy to command: They can't fancy to depends ſolely 
themſelves that it has any of thoſe Qua- upon Science, 
lies ; and they perſuade themſelves, 

that when Science is found in a Man, ry. Opinion 

it 15 not that which leads and conducts that the Vulgar 
him, but a quite different Thing; that had of Science. 
ſometimes 'ris Anger, ſometimes Plea- 

ſure, ſometimes Sadneſs, at other Times Love, and moſt 
frequently Fear. In a Word, the Vulgar take Science to 
of n vile a rr inſulted and domineered over, 
and dragged along bythe other Paſſions. | : 
Are you of theſame Opinion with them? * e 
Or do you think on the contrury, that the Character 
Science is a ſtrm Thing, that it is capable whereof was ex- 
of commanding Man, and that it can Plained in the Ar- 
put him into a State never to be con- * 


quered 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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uered by. any Paſſion, and that all the Potentates upon H. 
ſhall never be able to force him to do any Thing to ſt: 
but what Science ſhall command him, for it is alone Ml rand: 
ſufficient to deliver him, H 
I do not only think all that you ſome 

The Vanity of have ſaid, Socrates, anſwered Prora. Valo 
the Sophiſt. goras, of Science; but I add, that it there 

would ſeem worſe in me than in a whic 
other Man, not to maintain that it is the ſtrongeſt of ji 
human Things. 

You have Reaſon Protagoras, that is true. However Ou 
you know very well that the Vulgar don't believe us ¶ ti 
upon this Subject, and that they maintain that moſt 
Men do to little Purpoſe know what'is moſt juſt, and 
what is beſt, for they do nothing of it, although it be 
in their Power, and that frequently they a& quite con- 
trary. Thoſe of whom I have aſked the Cauſe of fo 
ſtrange a Conduct, have all told me, that thoſe People 
are overcome with Pleaſure, or by Sadneſs, or vanquiſh- 
ed, and carried away by ſome other Paſſion. I am apt 
to believe that thoſe whom I have conſulted, are de- 
ceived in that, as in many other 'Things. But, let us ſee, 
endeavour with me here to teach them, and to make 
them plainly know what this unhappy Inclination is, and 
wherein it conſiſts, which occaſioneth them to be over- 
come by Pleaſures, and that they do not act that which 
is beſt, though they know it. For perhaps if we ſhould 
ſay to them, Friends, you are deceived, and you have a 
falſe Principle, they would afk us in their Turn, Socrates 
and you, Protagoras, What! Is it not a Paſſion to be 
overcome by Pleaſures ? Tell us then what it is? from 
whence it comes, and wherein it conſifts ? 


— 


—_ — 


a 


Ves, but Socrates ſpeaks ef another Science far different from 
that which the Sepbiſ means, and whereof he boaſts, for he ſpeaks 
of the Knowledge of God and of the Knowledge of the Truth, 
which alone can deliver Man; whereas the Sepbiſ ſpeaks of 
human Science, which is more capable of deſtroying a Man than * F 
ſaving him. rer ha 


How, Vol 


— 
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How, Socrates! ſaid my Antagoniſt, are we obliged 
to ſtand to the Opinions of the Vulgar, who ſpeak at 
random all that comes into their Heads? 

However, methinks, anſwered I, that this ſerves in 
ſome Meaſure to make us underſtand the Coherence that 
Valour may have with the other Parts of Virtue, If 
therefore you will ſtand to what you firſt accepted of, 
which is, that I ſhould lead you through that Way which 
I think the beſt and the ſhorteſt, follow me; if not, as 
you think fit, I give it over. 

On the contrary, ſaid he, Socrates, I pray you to con- 
tinue as you began. 

Reſuming my Diſcourſe then, If thoſe ſame People, 
ſaid I, my dear Protagoras, ſhould to aſk us, how 
do you call that State which we to be overcome by 
Pleaſures? What ſhould we anſwer? For my Part, this 
is the Way I ſhould take to anſwer them. I ſhould 
immediately ſay to them, My Friends, hearken, I pray 
you, for Protagoras and I are going to endeavour to 
give a ſatisfactory Anſwer to your Queſtion, Do you 
think that any other Thing happens to you than what 
really happens, at all Times when you are enticed by the 
Pleaſure of Feaſting, or by that of Love, which ſeems 
very agreeable to you, you yield to the Temptation, 
though you know very well that thoſe Pleaſures are very 
bad — very dangerous? They would not fail to an- 
ſwer, that 'tis nothing elſe. We ſhould afterwards af 
them, Why ſay you that thoſe Pleaſures are evil? Is it 
becauſe they give you a Sort of Pleaſure in the very Mi- 
nute that you enjoy them, and that they are both agree- 
able? Or is it becauſe in the Sequel they ingender Diſ- 
caſes, that they throw you ong into Poverty, and 
that they draw after them a thouſand and a thouſand Miſ- 
fortunes that are as fatal? Or ſuppoſe they ſhould not 
be followed by any of thoſe Miſchiefs, would you always 
call them bad, * becauſe they cauſe Men to rejoyce, and 


to 


For that's what would be needful to ſay, toconfeſs, as Procago- 
rat has already done, that agreeable Things are bad independent of 
their Conſequences, This is a Principle altogether Divine. So- 

Yol, II. | Q o:: 
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to _ in Vice is the moſt deporable of all Vices, 
and the Puniſhment of Sin? Let us conſider, Prora. 
goras, what other Thing could they anſwer to us, than that 
they are not bad, by Reaſon of the Pleaſure they occa- 
ſion at the Time of Enjoyment, but becauſe of the Di. 
eaſe and other Accidents which they draw after them ? 

+ I am perſuaded, ſaid Protagoras, that that's what all 
of them almoſt would anſwer. 

Does not, ſay I, all that which deſtroys our Health, or 
which cauſeth our Ruin, vex us? I fancy they would 
agree to it. 

Without doubt, ſaid Protagoras. 

Then ſhould I continue, You think, my Friends, as 
we ſay, Protagoras and I, that thoſe Pleaſures are not 
bad, becauſe they terminate in Sorrow, anddeprive Men of 
other Pleaſures which they deſire to enjoy? They would 
not fail to acquieſce therein. | 

Protagoras conſents to it. 

But, ſay I, if we ſhould take the contrary Side, and 
ſhould aſk them, My Friends, you ſay that diſagreeable 
'Things are good, how do you 2 it? Will you 
ſpeak by Example of bodily Exerciſes of War, of Cures 
that the Phyſicians perform by Inciſion, by Purgations, 
or by the ſtricteſt of Diet? Do you ſay that thoſe Thing; 
are good, but that they are diſagreeable? They would 
be of that Opinion. 

Without any Difficulty. 

Why do you call them good? Is it becauſe at the 


1 3 * 1 


— —„ 


— 


erates does not inſiſt upon this, becauſe he finds it too ſublime for 
the Vulgar; and that he knew very well that it is not their Opini- 


on, 

+ And conſequently Pretegoras has ſpoke againſt his own pro- 
per Sentiment:s, when he anſwered, that certain agreeable 
Things were bad by the very ſame Thing that made them agreeable, 
and independent from all that might happen, and that certain di!- 
agreeable Things were good after the ſame Manner, independent ef 
all that may follow. We muſt obſerve this wonderful Art whereby 
Secrates makes Protagoras contradict himſelf fo plainly, without 
ever offending him. 


very 
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rery Minute they cauſe the greateſt of Aches and infinite 


Pain? Or becauſe by their Operation, they occafion 
Health and a good Habit of Body, that they are the Pre- 
ſervation of Cities, that they raiſe to Empire, and that 
they heap Glory and Riches upon certain States ? With- 
out doubt they would make no Scruple to take the laſt 
part: And Protagoras acquieſceth therein. 

But ſuppoſe I ſhould go on and aſk if all thoſe Things 
which I have named are good for any other Reaſon than 
becauſe they end in Pleaſure, and that they remove and 
chaſe away Vexation and Sadneſs ? For could you have 
any other Motive which ſhould oblige you to call thoſe 
Things good, than the removing of Vexation and the Ex- 

tion of Pleaſure ? I can't believe it. 

Nor I neither, ſaid Protagoras. 

Therefore don't you ſeek after Pleaſure as a good Thing, 
and don't you avoid Vexation, as an Evil? 

Without Contradiction. 

And conſequently you take Vexation for an Evil, and 
Pleaſure for a Good? You call Pleaſure itſelf an Evil, 
when it deprives you of certain Pleaſures that are greater 
than thoſe which it procures you, and when it cauſes 
you Troubles more ſenſible than all its Pleaſures. For 
if you ſhall have any other Reaſon to call Pleaſure an 
Evil, and if you ſhould find that it had any other End, 
you would make no Difficulty to tell it us, but I am ſure 
you can't find it. 

I am alſo ſure that they can't find any, ſaid Protago- 
FAS. 

Is it not the ſame Thing with Grief or Pain? Don't 
you call it Good when 1t delivers you from certain 
Anguiſhes that are greater than thoſe which it occaſions 
you, or when the Pleaſures it procures, are greater than 
its Vexations? For if you could propoſe to yourſelf any 
other End than what 1 have told you, for calling Pain 
Good, you would without doubttell it us; but you can't. 

That is very true, Socrates, ſaid Protagoras. 

Suppoſe, continued I, you ſhould aſk me in your 
Courſe, why I turn the Thing ſo many Ways? I ſhould 
ſay, Pardon me, my Friends, this is my Way of exa- 
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mining into Subjects on all Sides. For firſt, it is not 
eaſy to demonſtrate to you what that is which you call 
to be overcome by Pleaſures ; and on the other hand, 
there is no means to make certain and 
ſenſible Demonſtrations. But you are 
{till at your Liberty to declare unto me, 
if you find Good to be any other Thing 
than Pleaſure, and Evil to be any other 
Thing than Pain and Sadneſs. Tell me, 
would not you be very well ſatisfied to 
ſpend your Time agreeably, and without Vexation? If 
you are contented therewith, and if you can't find that 
Good and Evil are any other thing than what I ſay, hear- 
ken to what follows. 

That being preſuppoſed, I maintain that there is no- 
thing more ridiculous than to ſay as you do, that a Man 
knowing Evil to be Evil, and being able to prevent his 
abandoning himſelf thereunto, ceaſeth not to commit it, 
becauſe he is hurried along by Pleaſure, and that it is 
no leſs abſurd to advance as you do; on the other Side, 
that a Man knowing good, yet refuſeth to do it, becauſe 
of ſome preſent Pleaſure that puts him off from it. The 
Ridiculouſneſs that I find in Yoke two Propoſitions will 
viſibly appear to you, if we don't make Uſe of many 
Names, which only ſerve to embroil us, as Agrceabli, 
Diſagreeable, Good, Ewil. Seeing therefore we ſpeak 
but of two Things, let us make uſe only of two Names: 
Let us at firſt call them by the Names of Good and E. 
vil; and afterwards we ſhall call them by thoſe of 
Agreeable and Diſagrecable. That being granted, let us 
ſay, That a Man knowing Evil, and being ſenſible that 
it is ſo, ceaſeth not to commit it, We ſhall certainly be 
aſked, why does he commit it? We ſhall anſwer him, 
becauſe he is overcome. And by what is he overcome, 


The only Way to 
make ſure De- 
monſtrations is 
to examine into 
the Objections on 
all Sides. 


they will ſay? We can anſwer no more by the Agre- 
ableneſs of it, that is to ſay, by Pleaſure, for tis a Word 
that is baniſhed, and in Lieu thereof, we have agreed 
to make uſe of that Word Good. 'Therefore we mult 
make uſe of that 'Term only, and we muſt anſwer, That 
that Man commits Ewil only becauſe he is overcome and 
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ſurmounted. By what ? We muſt cut ſhort the Words, 
wercome and ſurmounted by Good, If he who queſ- 
tions us has ever ſo little Inclination to Raillery, and if 
he be a Man who can puſh us home, you ſee what a fine 
e Field we give him. He will laugh immediately with all 
e, iis Might, and will fay to us, in Truth that's a very plea- 
gent Thing, that a Man who knows Evil, and is ſenſible | 
WM that it is ſo, and being able to forbear doing of it, ceaſ- |. 
e, eth not to commit it, becauſe he is overcome by Good. 
ol He will add, do you think that God is uncapable of 
[i furmounting Evil? Or is it capable of it? Without 
at doubt we will anſwer that it is not capable of it, for 
r-W otherwiſe he whom we ſay to be overcome by Pleaſure 
would not have ſinned. But for what Reaſon is Good 
)- MW incapable of ſurmounting Evil? Or 
n why has Evil the Strength to ſurmount For if Good had 
is Good ? Is it not becauſe one is greater, — capable of 
t, Wand the other leſs? Or becauſe one is . 
is {© more numerous and the other leſs? For have done it, and 
e, we have no other Reaſons to alledge conſequently the 
ie W to them. Evil would not 
e Then it is evident from this, would 1 been commit- 
A he add, that according to you, 7% le ; 
1y MW overcome by Good, is to chuſe the greateſt Evils in Room of 
„he leaſt Good, There's an End on that Side. Now let 
ik WF us change thoſe Names by calling this Good and Evil 
s: by the Names of Agrecable and Diſagrecable. And let 
E- Jus not ſay that a Man does, we have hitherto ſaid Exil, 
of but let us now ſay di/agreeable Things, A Man then does 
us Things that are diſagreeable, knowing that they are fo, 
4 he does them becauſe he is overcome and ſurmounted by 
be thoſe that are agreeable, and that notwithſtanding are 
n, ¶ ancapable to overcome and ſur mount. And what is it 
:, that makes Pleaſure uncapable of ſurmounting Grief ? Is 
ee. it not the Exceſs or the Defe& of the one in Reference 
(YI to the other? that is to ſay, when the one is greater or 
ed leſs than the other; when one is more or leſs flat and 
dull than the other, | 
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But if any Body ſhould object to us * that there is 2 
great Difference between a preſent + Pleaſure, and a 
Pleaſure or a Pain that is to come and expected: I a{ 
upon that Head: But do they differ by any other Thing 
than by Pleaſure or Pain? They can differ in nothing 
elſe. Now ſay, that a Man who knows how to balance 
Things well, and who puts agreeable Things on one fide, 
and diſagreeable Things on another, as well theſe that are 
preſent, as thoſe that he may foreſee are to come, 
knows very well which are the moſt numerous. For 
if you weigh the Agreeable with the Agreeable, you 
muſt always chuſe the, moſt numerous, and the 
greateſt: if you weigh the Diſagreeable with the Diſ. 
agreeable, you muſt chuſe the leaſt in Number, and the 
imalleſt; and if you weigh the Agreeable with the Diſ- 
agreeable, and that the laſt are ſurmounted by the firſt, 
whether it be that the preſent are furmounted by the 
abſent, or the abſent by the preſent, we muſt always 
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That's the laſt Refuge of thoſe who maintain, that Men com- 
mit Evil voluntarily, becauſe they are carried away by Pleaſures, 
for the Man prefers a preſent Pleaſure to a future one, and this 

Pleaſure is ſtill more preferable than Pain that he foreſees, This is 
what Socrates is going to refute after a very plain Manner, and with 
much Strength, | 

'+ This is Socrates's Anſwer to the foregoing Objection. Plea- 
fare and Pain difter only in the Number or Degree of the Pains, and 
Pleaſures. Therefore it is ridiculous to think that a Man ſhould 
be ſo much an Enemy to himſelf, as voluntarily to prefer a ſmall 
preſent Pleaſure to a great Pleafure that he is fure of, and to run 
after a Pleaſure which he fees is followed by a certain Pain, For 
it is agreed that every Man feeks the Good and fhuns the Evil, All 
that is in Queſtion is to take a Balance, and to weigh the Good and 
the Evil, feeing they are known, This is not done, and it is a ſure 
Token that they are not known, and conſequently tis the want of 
Knowledge, that is to fay, Ignorance, that precipitates us into Evil, 
This is without all Doubt, 

That is to ſay, whether the preſent Pains be leſs numerous 
than the Pleaſures that are expected, or the Pains that are expect- 
ed fewer than the preſent Pleaſures, the greateſt Number ought al- 
ways to be choſen: In a word, we muſt run after Good when it is 
greater than Evil, whetber that Evil be preſent or abſent, A great 


Principle, 
chuſe 
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chuſe the greateſt Number, that is, the firſt, the Agree- 
able; and if the latter, I mean the Diſagreeable, weigh 
down the Scales, we muſt beware of making ſo bad a 
Choice. Is not that all the Art to be uſed? Yes, with- 
out doubt, they would ſay. Protagoras alſo agrees to 
. 

Since that is ſo, I would ſay, anſwer me, I pray? 
Does not an Object appear greater near at hand than at 
a Diſtance? Don't you underſtand a Voice better when it 
is near you, than when it is far off? | 

Without Contradiction. 

If therefore our Happineſs conſiſted If our Happineſs 
always in chuſing and doing that which Nee 2 Fs 
is leaſt, what ſhould we do, and to what — . Rode 
ſhould we have Recourſe to aflure us n e l. 9 
of Happineſs all our Life-time? Should with all poſſible 
we have Recourſe to the Art of Mea- Exactneſs. 
ſuring, or ſhould we content ourſelves 
with Appearances, and with a ſimple Glance of the Eye? 
But we know that the Sight has often deceived us, and 
that when we have judged by the Lye, we have been of- 
ten obliged to change our Opinion when the Queſtion to 
be decided has been which is the greateſt? Whereas the 
Art of Meaſuring: has always removed thoſe falſe Ap- 
pearances, and by making the Truth appear, has ſet the 
Mind at Eaſe, which relied upon this Truth, and has aſ- 
certained the Happineſs of our Life. What would our 
Diſputants ſay to that? Would they ſay that our Safe- 
2 nds upon the Art of Meaſuring, or upon any other 
Art? 


Upon the Art of Meaſuring, without doubt. 

And if our Safety ſnould depend up- 
on the Choice of even and odd, every If our Safety 
Time that one muſt chuſe the leaſt, — 2 
and compare the moſt with the moſt, pere i, —— veg 
or the leaſt with the leaft, and the one but who would 
with the other, whether they be near or learn to cypher. 
at a Diſtance; upon what Art would our OY 
Safety depend? Is it not upon the Art of Arithmetick ? 
or the Art of Meaſuring, which teacheth us nothing but 
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the Greateſt of Things, is no longer the Buſineſs in 
Queſtion ; it would be requiſite to know the Even and 
the Odd, and nothing but the Knowledge of Arithmetick 
can teach us that. Would not our People agree to that? 

Aſſuredly, ſaid Protagoras. 

That's well then, my Friends. But ſince it has 
appeared to us that our Safety depends upon the good 
Choice which we ſhould make between Pleaſure and 
Pain, that is to ſay, between that which in thoſe two 
Kinds is the greateſt or the leaſt, the moſt numerous or 
the leaſt, the neareſt or the furtheſt off; Is it not true 
that the Art of Meaſuring is the Art of examining the 
Largeneſs of 'Things, and of comparing their different 
Refemblances ? 

It can't be otherwiſe. 

Then the Art of Meaſuring muſt be + an Art and a 
Science, they could not diſagree to it, We ſhall examine 
another 'Time what that Art is, which at the ſame Time 
is an Art and a Science: now that the Art of Meaſuring 
is a Science, we agree to it, and that ſuffices for a De- 
monſtration that we ought to give you, Protagoras, and 
I, upon the Queſtion that you have propoſed to us; for 
at the ſame Time that you and I have agreed, that there 
is nothing ſo ſtrong as Science, and that wherever it is 
found, it is victorious over Pleaſure, andfall other Paſ- 
ſions, you have contradicted us, in aſſuring us, that Plea- 
fure is often victorious, and that it triumphs over Man, 
even when he knows the Poiſon of it: and as we have 
not agreed to your Principle, then if you remember it, 
you have demanded, Protagoras, and you, Socrates, if 
that be not to be overcome by Pleaſure, tell us then what 
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Our Safety depends upon the good Choice between Pleaſure and 
Pain, We are only unhappy becauſe we deceive ourſelves in our 
Choice, Our Misfortunes proceed only from our Ignorance, for no» 
body deſires. to be unhappy. | 

+ It is an Art, becauſe there are Rules and a Method; and tis 
2 Science, becauſe its Objects are Things neceſſary and immate» 
rial, and becauſe it makes its Demonſtrations by infallible Argue 

ments built upon neceſſary Principles that are inconteſtable and cet- 
tain. 
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t is, and how do you call that Inclination that carries us 
away. If we ſhould have anſwered you upon the Spot 


that we called it Ignorance, you would have laughed at us. 
Laugh on now, and you will laugh at yourſelves. For 


you have confeſled that thoſe who deceive themſelves in 


the Choice of Pleaſure and of Pain, that is to ſay, of 
Good and Evil, are not deceived, but for want of Know- 
ledge , and afterwards you further agreed, not only for 
Want of Knowledge, but forWant of that Science which 
teacheth to meaſure. Now every Action wherein one is 
deceived for Want of Knowledge; you know very well 


yourſelf, that it is an Ignorance, and by Conſequence it 
1s a very great Ignorance to be overcome by Pleaſure. 


Protagoras, Prodicus, and Hippias, boaſt that they can 
cure this Ignorance, and you becauſe you are perſuaded, 
that this unhappy Inclination is ſome other thing than Ig- 
norance; you will not apply yourſelf, and will not ſend 
your Children to thoſe Sophiſts who are ſuch excellent 
Maſters, as holding it for a certain Truth that Vertue 
cannot be taught, and you ſave the Money which you 
would be obliged to give them. And it is that fine Opi - 
nion that cauſes all the Misfortunes not only of the Re- 
publick, but alſo of particular Perſons. 

That's what we would anſwer to thoſe honeſt People. 
But I apply myſelf now to you, Prodicus and Hippiac, 
and I aſk you as well as Protagoras, if you think what 
I juft now ſaid to be true or falſe? 

They all agreed that they were very ſenſible Truths. 

You agree then, ſaid I, that Agreeable is that which 
is called Good, and Diſagreeable, that which is called 
Evil. For as for that Diſtinction of Names which 
Prodicus would have introduced, I kiſs his Hands. In 
effect, Prodicus, call Goodneſs Agreeable, Delectable, 
Delicious, Charming; and invent ſtill more Names if 
that pleaſes you, it is alike to me: Anſwer only to what 
I aſk you. 


Predicus agrees to it, ſmiling, as do allo the others. 
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"9 Then what do you think of this, r 

Ev Actio a p * 8, m 
. oy Friends, ſaid I, are not all Actions i. 
make us live which tend to live agreeably, and with - 
without Pain is out Pain? And is not a fine Action at 
docnciy dead ad he fame Time good and uſeful ? 
dtcful. 8 They agres to it. 

If it be true that Agreeable be good, 
and that it be the Good, then it is not poſſible that a Man 
knowing that there are better Things — thoſe which he 
does, and knowing that he can do them, ſhould not- 
withſtandingdo the Evil and leave the Good. Therefore 
to be overcome by Pleaſure is nothing elſe than to be in 
Ignorance; and to overcome Pleaſures is nothing elſe than 
to have Knowledge. 

They acquieſced therein. 
| But, ſaid I to them, what do you 

What is it to be call it to be in Ignorance ? Is it not to 
in Ignorance ? have a falſe Opinion, and to deceive 

one's ſelf in Things that are very eſſen- 
tial and very important ? 

Without Contradiction. 

It follows then, from this Principle, that no Perſon 
runs voluntarily into Evil, nor into that which he takes to 
be Evil. * Andit is not at all in the Nature of Man 
to run after Evil, as Evil, inſtead of running after 
Good. And when one is forced to chuſe one of two Evils, 
you will find nobody who would chuſe the greateſt, if it 
vere in his Power to take the leaſt. 

That ſeemed to us all to be manifeſt Truth. 

Then, ſaid I, what call you Terror and Fear? ſpeak 
Prodicus. Is it not the ExpeCtation of an Evil, whether 
you call it Terror or Fear ? 

Protagoras and Hippias acquieſced, that Terror and 
Fear were nothing preciſely but that, and Prodicus con- 

feſſed it of Fear, but denied it of Terror. But that is 
no Matter, my dear Prodicus, anſwered I. The only 


ts. 
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For it is a certain Truth our Will never inclines to any Thing 
but that which pleaſeth it moſt, And there is nothing but Good, or 
what it takes for ſuch, that pleaſes it. 


important 
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important Point is to know if the Principle which I juſt 
now aſſerted be true. If it be ſo, all your Piſtinctions 
are uſeleſs. In effect, who is the Man who would run 
after that which he fears, when he might go before that 
which he fears not? That is impoſſible by your own Con- 
feſſion; for from the Timethata Man fears a Thing, he con- 
feſſeth that he believes it to be bad: and there is nobody 
that voluntarily ſeeks after and receives that which is bad, 
- They agreed to it. 

. Thoſe Foundations being laid down, Prodicus and 
Hippias, ſaid I, Protagoras muſt now juſtify and prove 
the Truth of what he at firſt aſſerted; or rather I muſt 
nt him Quarter for what he advanced at firſt, for he 
aid that of the five Parts of Virtue, there is not one 
that reſembles another, and that they had each of them 
their own Qualities and a different Character. I will not 
inſiſt upon that, but let him prove what he ſaid after- 
wards, that of thoſe five Parts there were four which 
had ſome Reſemblance to each other, and one which was 
altogether different from the other four, that is to ſay, 
Valour. 

He added, that I ſhould know this Truth by this evi- 
dent Mark, that is, ſaid he, Socrates, that you ſhall ſee 
Men who are very imperious, unjuſt, debauched and ig- 
norant, and yet 3 a heroick Valour; and you wall 
underſtand by that, that Valour is extremely different from 
the other Parts of Virtue. 

I confeſs that at firſt I was very much ſurprized at this 
Anſwer, and my Suyprize hath been greater ſince I exa- 
mined the Thing with you. I aſked him if he did not 
call bold and reſolute Men, Valiant? He told me, that 
he gave that Name to thoſe bold Spirits who run head- 
long into Danger; for you remember it very well, Pro- 
tageras, that was the Anſwer you made me. 

I do remember it, ſaid he. 

Tell us then wherein arc the Valiant bold, is it in 
Things that the Timorous undertake ? | 

No, without doubt. —_ = 
Is it in others? In thoſe that the Brave under- 


take ? Pon OY 
O 6 Aſſuredly. 
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Aſſuredly. 
Don't © MD run upon thoſe Things that ſeem to 

be ſafe, and the Valiant upon thoſe that ſeem to be terrible? 

So People ſay, Socrates anſwered Protagoras. 

| You ſay true, Protagoras; but that's not what I ak 
you, I would know your Sentiment. Wherein do you 
lay are the Valiant bold ? Ts it in things that are terrible ? 

and that they themſelves find ſo ? 
Don't you remember, Socrates, that 

For he has made you have plainly made it appear al- 

it appear that ready, that that was impoſſible. 

IT * -F __ You are in the right, Protagoras, I 

peftationof mn had forgot it. Then it is a Thing de- 

Body runs volun- monſtrated, that nobody runs upon 

tarily to Evil, Things that he finds to be terrible, be- 

cauſe it is moſt certainly an Ignorance 
to ſuffer one's ſelf to be overcome by Paſſions. 

"Tis agreed to. 

But on the other Side, both the one and the other, 
the Brave and the Coward run upon Things that ſeem 
to be ſaſe and without Danger, and by that Means the 
Cowards undertake the ſame Things as the Brave. 
There is a great Difference, Socrates; The Cowards do 
the quite contrary to what the Brave do; without going 
further, the one ſeeks War, and the other flies from it. 

But do they find it to be a fine thing to go to War? 

Yes, certainly, mot fine. : 


— — 
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Tis à neceſſary Conſequence of what Protageras juſt now 


confeſſed, that the Brave don't run upon terrible Things becauſe 


it is an Evil, Then they run upon Things that are ſafe, and that 
appear tobe without Danger; and by Conſequence they do the ſame 
hing as the Cowards, and they tend to the ſame Mark: That is 
certain z but here's the Difference between the Cowards and the 
brave Men, that the brave Men acting always by Knowledge, are 
never deceived in the Side they chuſe; for they certainly know 
what is terrible, and what is not. Whereas the Cowards acting 
by Ignorance, and fixing Safety where Danger is, and Danger where 


Safety is, are always decgived, How many great Truths are cleared 


dy this Prigcipls! 
N If. 


to. 
Do the Cowards refuſe to go to that 
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If it be fine, it is alſo good, for we have agreed that all 


ctions that are fine are : 

a That is moſt true, ak he to me, and I have always 
been of that Sentiment. 

I am very glad of it.. But who are thoſe then who 
will ha go to the War which they find to be ſo fine and 
ſo good: | 
| They are Cowards, ſaid he. : 
In the mean Time, ſaid I, to go to War is a fine and a 

Thing ; is it not alſo agreeable ? | 


” 


It is a Sequel of the Principles which we have agreed 


1 They don't 
which is finer, better, and more agree - now 4 - wt, they 


able, although they know it to be what are in Ignorance; 
it is? | h 

But, Socrates, if we ſhould confeſs that, then we over- 
throw all our firſt Principles.. 

How, ſay I, do not the Brave run upon all that they 
on to be the fineſt, the beſt, and the moſt agreea- 

le? 

It can't be denied. 

Then it is evident that the Brave The Brave fear 
have not a ſhameful Fear when they — ng Hows 
fear, nor a ſhameful Aſſurance when viſe — 
they are firm and aſſured. 7 

Tis true. 

If they are not ſhameful, then they are fine and ho- 
may Is it not ſo? And if they be honeſt, they are 

ood? 
4 Yes. 

And are not the Cowards, tho' raſh | 

and furious, quite contrary ? Have they _ Cowards and 


not unworthy Fears and ſhameful Aſſu- 4 ools fear unſea- 
rances ? onably, and truſt 


: after the ſame 
I confeſs it. Manner, 


And from whence come thoſe unwor- 
thy Fears and ſhameful Aſſurances? Is it not from Igno- 
rance ? | 

'T hat is certain, 


But, 
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But, what do you call that which makes Cowatds, 
Cowards? Do you call it Valour or Cowardiſe? 

I call it Cowardiſe, without doubt. 

Then the Cowards appear to you to be ſo, becauſe of 
their Ignorance of ſenfible 'Things. 

Moſt aſſuredly. | 

Then *tis that Ignorance which makes them Cowards? 

I agree to it. 28:7; | | 
"vg have agreed that it is Cowardiſe that makes Cow. 
ards? 

Aſſuredly. 

According to you, Cowardiſe is the Ignorance of 
Things that are terrible, and of thoſe that are not? He 

made a Signal that he agreed to it. At the ſame Time 
Valour is oppoſite to Cowardiſe? He made the ſame Sign 
of Approbation. 

And conſequently the Knowledge of Things that are 
terrible, and of thoſe that are not i Oppoſition to the Ig- 
norance of the ſame Things? He gave another Sign of his 
Conſent. | | 

Is Ignorance, Cowardile ? 

He paſſed this over with ſome Difficulty. 

And is not the Knowledge of Things that are terrible, 
and of thoſe that are not, Valour; ſeeing it is contrary to 
'the Ignorance of the ſame Things ? 

Oh! upon that ne'er another Sign, and not one 
Word. 

How, ſaid I, Protagoras, will you neither grant me 
what I demand, nor deny it me ? 

Come to an End only, ſaid he. | 

Then I aſk you only one ſmall Queſ- 

He has made it tion more. I aſk you if you ſtill think 

appear that that's as you did lately, that there are Men 
impoffible. who are very ignorant and yet very 
| brave ? 

Seeing you are ſo preſſing, ſaid he to me, and that 
you will oblige me to anſwer you ſtil], I will do you that 
Pleaſure. I tell you then, Socrates, that that which you 
aſk me, ſeems impoſſible, according to the Principles that 
we have eſtabliſhed, 

I aſſure 
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Laſſure you, Protagoras, ſaid I to him, that I pro- 
poſe all thoſe Queſtions to you with no other Deſign, 
than to examine narrowly into all the Parts of Virtue, 
and to know well what Virtue itſelf is: For I am per- 
ſuaded that that being well known, we ſhould certainly 
find what we ſeek for, and what we have diſcourſed ſo 
much upon, I in ſaying. that Virtue can't be taught, 
and you in maintaining, that it can. And at this cloſe 
of our Diſpute, if I durſt preſume to perſonate Virtue, 
I ſhould ſay that it mightily upbraids us and laughs at 
us, in ſaying to us, you are pleaſant Diſputants, Socra- 
tes and Protagoras; You, Socrates, after having maintained 
that Virtue can't be taught, you are now running to con- 
tradi yourſelf, by endeavouring to make it appear that 
all is Science, to wit, Juſtice, 'Temperance, Valour, &c. 
which is juſt going to draw a Concluſion, that Virtue 
can be taught: For if Knowledge be different from Vir- 
tue, as Protagoras endeavours to prove it, it is evident that 
Virtue can't be taught; whereas, if it paſſes for a Sci- 
ence, as you would have it be acknowledged, * Men 
will 


That is founded upon this erroneous Opinion which is ve 
tommon, that every Science can be taught, Socrates ſenſibly 
proves it to be an Error, ſeeing by maintaining that Virtue is a Sci- 
ence, he aſſerts av the ſame Time, and proves after a moſt ſolid 
Manner that Men cannot teach it. And it is not difficult to ſee what 
he aims at: He means that it can be learned of no body but God; 
for he is the God of Sciences, Deus Scientia- Kines ii P 7 
rum, as he is called in the holy Scripture; W. a 1 -% 
wherefore David ſays to him, Lord reach crix. 66. Pal, 
me Knowledge; and he aſſureth us, that it is . 10. 
he who teacheth it to Men, gui docet hominem ſcientiam, If 
that be true of Knowledge, it is alſo true of Valour, ſeeing So- 
crates hath already proved, that Valour and Knowledge are but 
the ſame Thing. Plato was not the firſt Heathen who had the Idea 
of thoſe excellent Truths ; above three hundred Years before him, 


' Homer had ſaid, when be brings in Agamemnon ſpeaking to 


Achilles, If thou be 1 valiant, from whence 

comes thy Valour ? Is it not God who gave it In the firſt Book 
thee? And almoſt three hundred Years before of his 1], Pal. 
Homer, David had ſaid, tis God who teacheth my xviii. 34. and 
"Hands to War, qui decet manus meas ad pre= cxliv. 1. 
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will never apprehend that it can't be taught. And, Pro- 
tagoras, on the other hand, after having maintained that 
it can be taught, contradicts himſelf alſo, by endeavour- 
ing to e us that it is ſome other Thing than Know- 
ledge, 
Z ut let us leave the Niction. For my Part, Protago- 
ras, T am heartily ſorry to ſee all our Principles ſo horri- 
bly confounded and turned topſy-turvy ; and I could 
paſſionately wiſh that we could diſintangle, and explain 
| them; that after having ſearched thro” 
we ought to all the Parts of Virtue, we might plain - 
follow Prometheus, ly ſhew what it is in itſelf, and that put - 
and not Epime- ting our chief Queſtion at laſt toa Hear- 
Heus; that is to ing again, we might examine if Virtue 
12 by the Could be taught or not, to the End, we 
Spirit of God. might know whattoſtand by For I am 
and not by that very much afraid that your Epimetheus 
of the World, has deceived us in our Examination, as 
which is quite 4 ſay he deceived, and forgot us in 
contrary to Od. the Diftribution he made, I will alſo 
tell you frankly, thatin your Fable, Pro- 
mnetheus has pleaſed me much better than that Lover of 
Confuſion Epimæsheus; and "tis by following his Exam- 
x that I take all Care and Precaution to frame my whole 
ife well, imploying myſelf ſolely in thoſe Injuries, and 
if you would, as I told you juſt now, I would moſt wil- 
lingly dive into the Bottom of all thoſe Matters with 
you, 
 Sorrates, ſaid Protagoras to me, I extremely com- 
mend your good Intentions, and your Way of treat- 
ing upon Subjects. I ean boaſt that I have no Vice, 
but above all, that I am fartheſt from that of Envy; 


— — —— „ — 
— 


— 
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Vm. But one will ſay, why does not Socrates explain his Meaning? 
"Tis becauſe a Philoſopher cught to fix what Virtue is, before he ex- 
plains from whence it comes, and who are the Maſters that teach it; 


for Virtue being known, its Author is alſo conſequently known, and 
the Proofis made, | 


10 
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no Man in the World is leſs inclined to it than my- 
ſelf: And as for you, I have often faid, that you 
are the only Perſon of all thoſe I converſe with, whom 
I admire the moſt, and that there is none of all thoſe 
of your Age, but who I think are infinitely below 
you; and I add, that I ſhall not in the leaſt be ſur- 
prized that you be ſeen one Day among the Num- 
ber of thoſe great Perſons who have rendered them- 
ſelves famous by their Wiſdom. But we ſhall ſpeak 
another Time of thoſe Matters, and it ſhall be when you 
pleaſe. At preſent, I am obliged to go Home about {ome 
other Buſineſs. 

We muſt then, Protagoras, ſaid I to him, put off 
the Diſpute till another Time, ſeeing you will have it 
ſo; befides, I ſhould have been gone a great white 
ago, where I am expected; but I tarried to ob- 
lige handſome Ca/lias, who deſerved it of me. That 
780 g ſaid, every one retired whither his Affairs called 
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HIS Dialogue is only a Recital of a Con- 
ference which Plato feigns that Socrates 
had with ſome young People in the School 
of a Grammarian ; or perhaps that Plato 
) has preſerved it for us, ſuch as Socrates 
actually had it, and ſuch as he related it 
to his Diſciples. Its intitled THE RIVALS; for 
the Ancients quote it by this Name: It is Moral, 
and treats of Philoſophy. Socrates diſ- 

arryaora!, and putes here _ two Errors which run 
not 2px 07%!, in the Heads of young People of his 
Time: Some miſunderſtanding a Pal- 

ſage of Solon, fancied that Phiſoſophy conſiſted in know- 
ing all the Sciences. And others believed that to * 
0 
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the Name of Philoſopher, it was ſufficient to have a 
little Smack of Sciences and Arts, that they might be 
able to diſcourſe of them with Maſters, and to ac- 
quire the Reputation of an univerſal Man who could 
judge of every Thing. Socrates argues very ſolidly againſt 
thoſe two Principles. He overthrows the laſt, in making 
it appear that there is nothing more ridiculous than to 
fancy the Philoſopher to be a ſuperficial Man, inferior 
in all to Maſters in each Science, and conſequently 
fit for none. And he refutes the firſt, by inſinu- 
ating that as too much Food hurts the Body, ſo too 
great a Heap of Sciences and Knowledge hurts the 
Soul; whoſe Health, like that of the Body, proceeds 
from a juſt Meaſure of the Food that is given it. The 
moſt ſkillful is not always he who knows moſt, but 
he who knows well the Things that are neceſſary. 
Which puts me in Mind of a fine Saying of one of 
the moſt learned Men of this Age, and whoſe Works 
are known to every Body: He fad, 
That he ſhould have been as ignorant Mr.  F 
as many others, if he had read as much as Tatts 
they. ty a | 
There are Millions of Things uſeleſs to lead us to 
true Philoſophy, and which inſtead of, advancing us, 
put us behind. Philoſophy is fomething greater than 
Arts, and more_ admirable than that which is com- 
monly called the Sciences; for it is nothing elſe but 
the Knowledge of Things Divine and Human, which 
diſpoſeth us to ſubmit to the firſt, and to guide and 
govern others by the Rules of Prudence and Juſ- 
tice; inſomuch that we may be uſeful to our Neigh- 
bours and to ourſelves, in oppoſing Vice, and mak- 
ing Virtue to grow and to flouriſh, Tis by this 
that one Friend gives good Advice to another; by 
this a Magiſtrate does Juſtice well; by this the Maſ- 
ter of a Family governs his Houſe; and, in a word, 


by this a King governs his People: Theſe are the 


Truths that Socrates teaches in this ſhort Converſa- 


tion which is very valuable. One would ſay, * 
2 
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he is Solomon's Diſciple, and that he had heard what 
Wiſdom ſpoke from his Mouth: To me belong Coun- 
fel, Equity, Prudence, and Strength; "tis by me that 
Kings reign, and that Law-givers eflabliſh Laws ; "tis ty 
me that Princes command, and that the Powers of the Earth 
decree Tuflice. 

Another very important Truth which Socrates alſo 
teacheth here, is, that the moſt Learned are not al- 
ways thoſe who are the beft diſpoſed to true Wiſ- 
dom. 'The moſt Ignorant is frequently nearer to it, 
than he who has grown old in Books, and who has 


ſeen and read all, We have Inſtances of it every 
Day. 


THE 


RR OCRATES. I went tother Day into 
R the School of Denis, who teacheth Learn- 
sing. I found there ſome of the hand- 
22 ſomeſt young People, and of the beſt 
Families of the City, with their Lovers. 

I there obſerved above all, two of them 
who were diſputing together, but I could not un- 
derſtand the Subject of their Diſpute ; 
it ſeemed to me to be upon ſome Socrates always 
Points of the Doctrine of Anaxagoras obſerves the 
or Oenopidas, for they were drawing of — pa 
Circles, and quite ſtooping ; they were = . 
imitating certain Turningsand Motions 
of the Heavens with a wonderful Attention. Curious to 
know what it was, I addrefled myſelf to a young Man 
who ſat by me; and it happened thathe was the Lover of 
one of thoſe who were a ng together. I aſked him 
then, jogging him a little with my Elbow, what occaſions 
this great Attention ? Is the Subject of the Diſcourſe fo 
great and ſo fine, as to require ſuch a ſerious Applicati- 
on ? 

Good, anſwered he, ſo great and ſo fine! they are pra- 
ting of heavenly Things, and they do nothing but ſpeak 
Folly with all their Philoſophy. N | 


Surprized 


Surprized at the Anſwer, How, ſaid I, my Friend, do I 
you think it is Folly to be a Philoſopher ? ex comes eve 
it that yon Tpeak ſo harſhly? Another young Man that nio 
was Jeated by him, who was his Rival, an had heard he 
my Queſtion, ſaid to me, In Truth, Socrates, you will wh 
not find your Account, in applying yourſelfto that Man; 
and in aſking him if he believes Philoſophy to be Folly: Yes 
don't you know that he has ſpent all his Life in eating, poſ 
ſleeping, and in bodily Exerciſes ? Can you expect any ly, 


other Anſwer from him, unleſs it were, that there is no- to | 
thing more ſhameful nor more fogliſh than Philoſophy ? it. 
He who ſpoke to me thus, had always applied himſelf to 4 


Sciences; whereas the other whom he treated ſo ill, ap- 
plied himſelf wholly to Exerciſes, 

I thought it convenient to let alone that Champion 
who had neglected the Mind, only to exerciſe the Body, 
and to keep to his Rival, who pretended to be more able. 
And that I might the better draw from him what] deſired, 
I ſaid, what I aſked at firſt, I aſked it of you both in com- 
mon. And if you think you are more able to anſwer 
me, than he, I apply myſelf only to you. Anſwer me, 
do you think that it is a fine Thing to be a Philoſopher? 
Or do you believe the contrary ? The two Diſputants, 
who had heard us, gave over their Diſpute, and draw- 
ing nearer, they reſolve to hear us with a deep Silence. 
I know not what Influencethis Approach had on our two 
Rivals; for my Part I was ſurprized at it, for it is uſual 
to me, I cannot ſee handſome young People * without 
admiring them. 

He to whom I ſpoke did not ſeem to be leſs touched 
than myſelf; however, he did not fail to anſwer me 
with ſome Sort of Aſſurance and Self- love: For my Part, 
Socrates, if I thought it was a Shame to be a Philoſopher, 


2 * 
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* It was an Admiration that produced in him the Deſire of be- 
ing able to contribute to the making of them as virtuous as they 
were handſome, See what Maximus de Tyr, bas ſaid on this Pal- 


ſage, 
| * I hould 
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I ſhould not believe myſelf to be a Man: And who- 
ever has that 'Thought, I have altogether as bad an Opi- 
nion.of him. By that he hit his Rival home: therefore 
he raiſed his Voice that he might be underſtood by him 
whom he loved- | EAN: bribes 

Then 'tis afine Thing, anſwered I, to bea Philoſopher? 
Yes aſſuredly, ſaid he. But, anſwered I, do you think it 
poſſible for one to decide whether a Thing be fine or ug- 
ly, unleſs he knows it before? Do you know what it 1s 
to be a Philoſopher ? Without doubt, ſaid he, I know 
it. Then I aſked him, what 1s it ? 

"Tis nothing elſe, anſwered he, than what Solon ſaid : 
In making myſelf old, I learn an Infinity of Things. For, 
methinks, that he who would be a Philoſopher ought to 
learn ſomething every Day of his Life, both in his 
Youth and in his old Age, to the End, that he may know 
all that can be known. 

At firſt, methought, he ſpoke ſomething. But after 
having pauſed a little upon it, I aſked him if he held 
that Philoſophy was nothing elſe but a Polymathy, thar 
is to ſay, a Heap or a confuſed Maſs of all the Sci- 
ences? He told me, it was nothing but that. But, 
ſaid I, do you think that Philoſophy is only a fine 
Thing, or do you believe it alſo a good Thing ? I be- 
lieve it to be very good, anſwered he. Do you think 
that is particular to Philoſophy, continued I, or do you 
find the ſame Thing in others? For Example, do you 
think the Love of Exerciſes is as good as it is fine, or 
are you of Opinion that it 1s neither fine nor good. In 
my Opinion, anſwered he, jeſting merrily, for you, that 
Love 1s very fine and very good; but as for him, ſpeaking 
of his Rival, it is neither the one nor the other. And 
do you believe, faid I, that the Love of Exerciſes con- 
ſits in having a Mind to do all Exerciſes? Without 
doubt, ſaid he; as the Lowe of Wiſdem, that is to ſay, 
Philoſophy, conſiſts in having a Mind to know all Things, 
But, I aſked him, Do you think that thoſe who apply 
themſelves to Exerciſes have any other Aim than that of 
the Health of their Body? No, without doubt, ſaid he 
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ch poſe to themſelves no other End. And conſe: | 
fl wh ſaid I, is it not the great Number of Exerciſcs Thi 
Sat makes People enjoy their Healths ? dle 
Would it be poſſible, anſwered he, that one could be t 
4 good Health by applying himſelf only to a few Exer- War 
iſes ? 1 SA es | 
Upon that I thought fit to fir up my Champion a 
little, that he might come to my Aſſiſtance with the Ex- 
perience he had in Exerciſes: Then directing my Diſ- tho 
courſe to him, why are you ſilent, ſaid I, my Dear, . 
when you hear your Riyal ſpeak of your Art ? Do you of 
alſo believe as he, that 'tis the great Number of Exerciſes fur 
that cauſeth Health? Or, on the other hand, do you littl 
think that it js to uſe ſuch of them as you ſhall think fit, 
and neither to exerciſe yourſelf too much nor too little? 

For my Part, Socrates, he anſwered me, I am ſtill 
perſuaded, as I have always been, that there is nothing 
more true than what the common Proverb ſays, that 
moderate Exerciſes cauſe a good Health : Is not that a fine 
Proof of it? That poor Man with his Application to 
Study, and his Defire to know every Thing, 1 how he is: 
He has loſt his Appetite, and does not ſleep : He is as 
ſtiff as a Stake, and as dry as a Match. « 

At theſe Words the two young Men fella laughing, and 
the Philoſopher bluſtied. 

Seeing his Confuſion, I turned towards him, What do 
you pretend to then, ſaid I ? Don't you confeſs now that 
tis neither the great nor the ſmall Number of Exerciſes 
that cauſe Health; but moderate Exerciſes, and to keep 
directly in the mid Way? Will you reſiſt too? 

If I had to do with him only, ſaid he, I would make 
my Part good, and 1 find myſelf ſtrong enough to prove 
to him what I have advanced. even though it ſhould be 
far leſs probable; he's ſo far from being a dan- 
gerous Enemy, But with you, Socrates, I will not diſ- 
pute againſt my Opinion. I confeſs then, that it is not 
the great Number of Exerciſes, but moderate Exerciſes, * 
that cauſe Health. - | 
Is it not the ſame with Food, ſaid I? He agreed to W 20 
it, and 1 made him confeſs the ſame, as to all other de th 
Things 
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Things chat relate to the Body, that it was the juſt Mid- 
dle that was uſeful, and in no wiſe the too much, nor the 
too little. And as to what relates to the Soul, ſaid I after - 
wards, is it the QPany of Food that is given it which is 
uſeful, or is it only a juſt Meaſure? | 

"Tis the juſt Meaſure, ſaid he to me. 

But, continued I, are not Sciences of the Number of 
thoſe Foods of the Soul? He acknowledged it. And 
conſequently, ſaid I to him, It is not the great Number 
of Sciences that nouriſh the Soul well, but the juſt Mea 
fare, which is equally diftant from too much and too 
little ? 

He acquieſced in it. te! 

To whom then ſhould we reaſonably addreſs ourſelves, 
continued I, to know exactly what is that juſt Meaſure 
of Food and Exerciſes that is uſeful for the Body? We 
all there agreed that it muft be to a Phyſician, or to a 
Maſter of Exerciſes. And as to ſowing of Seed, to 
whom ſhould we apply ourſelves to know that juſt Mea- 
fure? To a Huſbandman without doubt. And as to 
other Sciences, I add, whom ſhall we conſult to know 
the juſt Medium that muſt be kept in ſowing or plantis 
them in the Soul? Upon that we found ourſelves 
three equally full of Doubts and Uncertainties. Seeing 
we cannot overcome this Difficulty, I told them ſmiling, 
ſhall we call thoſe two handſome young Youths to our 
Aſſiſtance, or ſhall we be aſhamed to call them, * ag 
Homer ſays of dna; 1s Lovers, who not being able to 
bend the Bow, would not have it that any other could do 
it? 

When I ſaw that they deſpaired of finding what we 
ſought after, I took another Method. What Sciences, 
ſaid I, ſhall we fix upon that a Philoſopher ought to 
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* In the 21 Book of the Odyſſ. v. 285. the Lovers of Penelope 

ly teſtify the fear they were in that the Beggar, who was not yet 

known to be Ly, ſhould bend the Bow, whereof Penelope was to 
be the Reward, 
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learn? For we have agreed that he ought not to learn 
— all, nor even the greateſt Part. 55 


The learned Man, anſwering, ſaid they ought to be 
the fineſt, the moſt agreeable, and thoſe that could do 
him the greateſt Honour ; and that nothing could do him 
more Honour than to ſeem to underſtand all the Arts, or 
at leaſt the moſt conſiderable ; and that thus a Philoſo- 

her ought to learn all the Arts that were worthy of an 
oneſt Man's Knowledge, as well thoſe that depend upon 
the Underſtanding, as thoſe that depend upon Handy-work. 

You mean, continued I, for Example, the Joyners 
Trade: One may have a very able Joyner for five or tix 

les $6.64 60 Marks. That's a 'I rade that depends 
Piſtoles. u ee e And the Art of Ar- 

chitecture depends on the Underſtand- 
ing. But you can't have an Archite#t for ten thouſand 
" Sw ade Drachms; for there are very few among 
Crowns. the Greets. Are not thoſe the Sorts 
Architects ſcarce of Arts you mean? When he had an- 


in Greece in Socra- ſwered me yes; I aſked him, if he did 


tes's Time. 


not think it impoſiible that a Man could 
learn two Arts perfectly, a d much more to learn a great 
Number, and thoſe alſo the moſt difficult? 


Upon that, he aniwered me, don't you underſtand me, | 
Socrates? "Tis not my Meaning that a Philoſopher ſhould | 
know thoſe Arts as perfectly as the Mafters, who prac- | 


tiſe them: it is ſuſkcient that he knows them like a Gen- 
tleman, ſo as he may underſtand what thoſe Maſters ſay 
better than the Vulgar Sort of Men; and alſo be able to 
give his Opinion, to the end that he may make it appear, 
that he has a very fine and delicate Taſte of all that is 
ſaid or done in Relation to thoſe Arts, 

And I, ſtill doubting what his Meaning was, ſaid, 
ſee; I pray you, if I apprehend your Idea of a Philo- 
ſopher ; you pretend that a Philoſopher ſhould be the 
ſame with the "Tradeſman, * as a Pentathle or Cham- 


—— 


* This Paſſage is extraordinary fine, and furniſhed Longinus with 
the Idea of the Compariſon he made of Demeſtbones with Hiperides, 
and which I bave explained in the Remarks upon that Rhetorician 
Chap. xxviil, P. 173. 


pion, 
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pion, who does five Sorts of Exerciſes in the Academy 
with the Runner or the Wreftler; for he 1s overcome 
by all thoſe Champions in the Exerciſes that are proper 
to each, and holds but the ſecond Rank after them ; 
wheres he is above all the other Champions who 
enter the Liſt againſt him. Perhaps that's the Effect 
which you pretend Philoſophy produces upon thoſe who 
follow it; they are truly below Maſters in the Know. 
ledge of every Art, but they are alſo ſuperior, to all 
other Men who pretend to judge of them. Infomuch 
that accord ing to you, we muſt conceive a Philoſopher, as 
a Man who in every Thing is below the Maſter that pro- 
feſſeth it. That I believe, is the Idea that you would give 
of a Philoſopher. 

Very well, Socrates, ſaid he to me, you have admi- 
rably well comprehended my Meaning, and there i 
nothing more juſt than your Compariſon; for the 
Philoſopher is truly a Man who does not kcep to 
one Thing only, like a Slave, ſo as to neglect all 
others, as the Tradeſmen do, in order to carry it to 
= laſt Perfection: But he applies himſelf indifferently to 

After this Anſwer, as if I ſtill defired to know his 
Meaning more clearly, I aſked him if he believed that able 
Men were uſeful or uſeleſs. 

. I believe them to be very uſeful, Socrates, anſwered 

e. 
If the able are very uſeful, replied I, the unable are 
very uſeleſs. 

He agreed to that. 

But, faid T, are the Philoſophers uſeful or not? 

They are not only uſeful, anſwered he, but alſo very 
uſeful. 

Let us ſee then, replied I, if you ſay true, and let us 
examine how it can be that thoſe Philotophers, who hold 
only the ſecond Rank in any thing whatſoever, ſhould be 
ſo uſeful; for by what you juſt now ſaid, it is clear as the 
Day, that the Philoſopher is inferior to Tradeſmen in all 
the Arts which they profeſs, 
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He agrees to it. 

Oh!] faid I, let's ſee, if you or any of your Friends 
for whom you had a great Love were ſick ; tell me, J 

ray you, would you call a Philoſopher, that inferior 
„or would you ſend for a Phyſician to recover your 
Health, or that of your Friend ? — 5 

For my Part, I would ſend for both, anſwered he. 

Ah ! don't tell me that, anſwered I, you mult chuſe 
which of them you would rather call. 

If you take it that Way, ſaid he, I think there is no- 
oy would heſitate, but would much rather call a Phy- 

clan, 

And if you were in the Middle of the Sea, toſſed with a 
furious Tempeſt, to whom would you abandon the Con- 
duct of your Ship, to the Philoſopher, or to the Pilot! 

To the Pilot, without doubt, ſaid he. 


Thus then both in Storm and in Sickneſs, and in all 


other Things, while the Artiſt or the Maſter of every 
one of thoſe 'Things is preſent, is not the Philoſopher 
2 uſeleſs? Would he not be as it were, a dumb Per- 
on ? 
So methinks, anſwered he. | 
And conſequently, replied I, the Philofopher is a ve- 


ry uſeleſs Man: For we have Artiſts in every Thing, and 


we have agreed that the able are only uſeful, and that 
others are not. He was obliged to agree to it. Shall I 
preſume to aſk you ſome other Things, ſaid I to him, and 
will not you look upon it as clowniſh and ruſtick to aſk 
you ſo many Queſtions ? 

Aſk me what you think fit, ſaid he. 

I want nothing more than that we ſhould agree again 


on what we have ſaid. Methinks, we have agreed | 


on one fide, that N is a fine Thing; that there 
are Philoſophers; that Philoſophers are able Men; that 


able Men are uſeful; and that unable Men are uſeleſs; 


and on the other hand, we have agreed that Philoſophers 


are uſeleſs, when we have People by that are Maſters of 
every Profeſſion, and there are always ſome. Is not that 


what we have agreed to? 
"Tis ſo, anſwered he. 


And 
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And conſequently, ſay I, ſeeing Philoſophy, accor- 
ing to you, is only the Knowledge of all Arts, while 
Arts ſhall louriſh among Men, the Philoſophers will not 
have any Luſtre among them ; op the other hand, they 


will be altogether uſeleſs. But, believe me, the Philoſo- 


phers are not what we have fancied to ourſelves; and 
to be a Philoſopher is not to meddle with all Arts, 
and to ſpend his Life in all Shops ſtooping and working 
like a Slave. Neither is it to learn many Things. Upon 
my Word, tis ſomething more ſublime and more noble. 
For that Application is ſhameful, and thoſe who take it 
upon them are only called Mechanicks and mean Tradeſ- 
men. 'The better to ſee, if I ſpeak true, anſwer me fur- 
ther, I pray you, who are thoſe that can break a Horſe 
well ? Are not they ſuch as can make him better ? 

Yes. 

And is it not the ſame of Dogs? 

Yes. 

'Thus one and the ſame Art breaks them and makes 
them better ? 4 

Yes. 

But that Art which breaks them, and makes them better, 
is it the ſame by which one knows thoſe that are bad ? 
Or is it another ? 

No, faid he, 'tis the ſame. | 

Will you ſay the ſame Thing of Men, replied I? The 
Art which makes them better, is it the ſame with that 
which reclaims them, and which knows thoſe who are 
good, and thoſe who are bad ? 

"Tis the ſame, ſaid he. | 

Does the Art which judges of many, judge alſo ofone, 
and that which judges of one, does it alſo judge of ma- 
ny ? 

Yes. 

Is it the ſame, ſaid I, of Horſes, and of all other Ani- 
mals? He agrees to it. But ſay I, how do you call the 
Science or Art which chaſtiſes and reclaims the wicked 
Rake-hells that are in the Cities, and who violate the 
Laws ? Is it not Judicature? And is not this Art or Judi- 
eature, that which you call Juſtice ? 


Without 
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Without doubt, anſwered he. 

Thus ſaid I to him, that Art which ſerves the Judges to 
correct the Wicked, ſerves alſo to make them l:now who 
are wicked and who are good ? 

Aſſuredly. 

And the Judge who knows one of them, may alſo know 


more ; and he who can't know many of them, can't know 
one? Is it not ſo? 


I confeſſed it, ſaid he. 

Is it not alſo true, ſaid I, that a Horſe which knows 
not the other Horſes that are good or bad, does not 
know what he is himſelf? I ſay as much of all other A- 
nimals, 

He agreed to it. 

Why then, added I, a Man who knows not Men, if 
they be good or bad, is he not alſo ignorant what he is 
himſelf, tho' he be a Man? 

That's moſt true, ſaid he. 

- Not to know one's ſelf, is it to be wiſe, or to be a 
Fool ? 
To be a Fool. | 

And conſequently, continued I, to know one's ſelf is 

to be wiſe. Thus the Precept that is wrote upon the 

Gate of the Temple of Delphos, exhorts 

Know thyſelf, us to apply ourſelves to Wiſdom and 

Juſtice. It is the ſame Art that teacheth 

us to chaſtiſe and puniſh the Wicked; by the Rules of 

Wiſdom we know how to know them, and to know our- 
ſelves alſo. 

That ſeems to me to be very true, ſaid he. 

And conſequently, ſay I, Juſtice and Wiſdom are but 
the ſame Thing. And that which makes Cities well go- 
verned and peopled, is the Puniſhment of the Wicked. 

Is not that the Occaſion of good Government ? 

He agreed to it. 

When a Man, ſay I, governs a City or State well, 
what Name is given to that Man? Is he not called King 

Without doubt. 

Then he governs by the Royal Art, by the Art of 

Kings : 
25 
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Kings; and is not that Art the ſame with thoſe we juſt 
now ſpoke of ? 

So methinks. 

When a private Man governs his Houſe well, what 
Name is given to him? Is he not called a good Steward, 
or good Maſter ? h | 

Yes. 

By what Art does he govern his Houſe ſo well? Is it 
not A the Art of Juſtice ? 

Certainly. 

Then methjnks that King, Politician, Steward, Maſter, 
Juſt, and Wiſe, are but one and the ſame Thing ; and 
that Loyatty, Policy, Oeconomy, Wiſdom and Juſtice, 
are but one and the ſame Art ? 

He agreed with me. 

What then, continued I, ſhall a Philoſopher be a- 
ſhamed when a Phyſician ſhall ſpeak before him of Diſ- 
tempers, or {ome other ſhall ſpeak of his Art; I ſay, 
ſhall he be aſhamed that he does not underſtand what 
they ſay, and that he can't give his Advice ? and when a 
King, a Magiſtrate, a Politician, an Oeconomiſt, ſhall 
{peak of their Art, he ſhould not be ahamed that he can't 
underfiand them, or ſay any Thing of his own Head? 

How, ſtiould it not be much more ſhameful, Socy.:tcs, 
ſaid he to me, not to be able to ſay any Thing upon ſo 
great and ſo important 'I'hings ? 

But, continved I, ſhall we fix it, that upon theſe ſame 
Things the Philoſopher ſhould be as the Pentathle, whom 
we juſt now ſpoke of, that is to ſay, always below the 
Matters, and that he is but of the ſecond Rank, ſo that 
he will always be uſeleſs when thoſe Maſters are preſent ? 
Or ſhall we rather ſay, thatheought to be Maſter himſelf, 
that he may not be of the ſecond Rank, and may not 
give his Houſe to the Conduct of another, but that he 
may manage it himſelf in the Rules of Wiſdom and Juſ- 
tice, if he would have it well governed, and that it ſhould 
proſper ? 

He agreeth with me. 

In fine, ſaid I to him, if his Friends ſhould abandon 
themſelves to his Conduct, or his City call him 3 Lu 
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Office of the Magiſtracy, or ſhould order him to be Arbi- 
trator upon publick or private Aﬀairs, would it not be a 
Shame for him to be only of the ſecond or third Rank, 
inſtead of being the Head? | 

So methinks, ſaid he. i 

Then, my dear, Philoſophy wants much of being a 
Love of all Sciences, or an Application to all Arts. At 
theſe Words the learned Man being confounded, knew 
not what to anſwer, and the illiterate Man aſſured me that 
I was in the right, All the reſt likewiſe ſubmitted te 
thoſe Proofs. 


